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Whats 


News 


Business &2 Finance 

S audi Arabia, Russia 
and the U.S. will lead a 

multinational coalition in 
major oil-production cuts 
after a drop in demand due 
to the coronavirus crisis 
and a Saudi-Russian feud 
devastated crude prices. A1 
* Parsley Energy is working 
to conserve cash and cut 
drilling to keep costs low as 


the industry faces one of the 
worst demand drops ever. B3 


* The start of earnings 
season this week will give 
investors a first glimpse of 
the impact of the corona- 
virus shutdown on corpo- 
rate profits. Al, B9 


* The biggest tech compa- 
nies are pursuing talent as 
some startups lay off 
workers and others freeze 
hiring amid the pandemic. B1 


* The $2 trillion stimulus 
package passed last month 
included all that airlines re- 
quested, and some restraints 
they find difficult to accept. B1 


+ Facebook's ad-auction 
prices plunged between 
February and March, ac- 
cording to executives at sev- 
eral companies that do busi- 
ness on the platform. B4 


* Smithfield Foods will keep 
its Sioux Falls, S.D., pork plant 
closed indefinitely at the 
state governor's urging 
amid the pandemic. B3 


* Finance chiefs are tackling 
the challenge of maintaining 
corporate liquidity during the 
coronavirus pandemic. B5 


* Mexican stock exchange 
chief Ruiz Sacristán died, a 
month after he tested posi- 
tive for the coronavirus. B5 


World-Wide 
— y 
* As social-distancing re- 
quirements curbed Easter cel- 
ebrations around the world, 
officials warned that early 
signs of success in slowing 
the spread of the coronavirus 
shouldn't mean a quick lifting 
of lockdown orders. A1, A18 


+ Lawmakers are drawing 
up proposals for the federal 
government to guarantee pri- 
vate companies' paychecks 
during the pandemic. A4 

+ A partisan impasse over 
fresh relief spending contin- 
ued, as funds for a small-busi- 
ness loan program dwindled 
and state leaders called for 
more federal aid. A4 


* Johnson left the hospi- 
tal and is continuing to re- 
cover from the coronavi- 
rus as recorded deaths 
from Covid-19 in the U.K. 
passed the 10,000 mark. A8 


+ USS. tariffs on Chinese im- 
ports are exacerbating 
shortages of products needed 
to fight the coronavirus, say 
firms seeking exemptions. A7 


* The recent lapse of a set of 
surveillance powers has begun 
to limit the FBI's ability to pur- 
sue some terrorism and espio- 
nage suspects, a top Justice 
Department official said. A3 


* Cities along the Missis- 
sippi River are fighting 
Covid-19-related stresses 
just as officials face spring 
flooding and the coming 
hurricane season. A3 


+ Congo faces a setback in 
the fight against Ebola, dash- 
ing hopes that an outbreak 
dating to 2018 could for- 

mally be declared over. A16 


JOURNAL REPORT 
5G, What's Next: 
Who's Winning the Key 
High-Tech Battles. R1-10 
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Rejoicing in Solitude as Pandemic Change 
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S Easter Rituals 


IN PRAYER: A worshiper attended an Easter service at Trinity Baptist Church in San Antonio, Texas, on Sunday. Around 


the world, Christians adjusted their ways of celebrating the holiday amid concerns over spreading the coronavirus. A18 
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Officials Mull Lockdown End 
Against Risk of Virus Rebound 


THE 
CORONAVIRUS 
PANDEMIC 


Some schools curtail 


meal deliveries, A3 


A new push for disclosure 
by nursing facilities, A7 


Taiwan's success on virus 
stirs China tensions, A9 


As social-distancing require- 
ments curbed Easter celebra- 
tions around the world, officials 
warned that early signs of suc- 


By Talal Ansari, 
Sadie Gurman 
and Courtney McBride 


cess in slowing the spread of 
the new coronavirus shouldn't 
bring a quick lifting of lock- 
down orders. 

The U.S. leads the world in 
the number of confirmed cases, 
at more than 557000, and fatal- 
ities, at over 22,000, surpassing 


Italy's death toll, according to 
data from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Globally, the number of 
confirmed coronavirus cases 
topped 1.8 million on Sunday. 

In Italy, which has a smaller 
population than the U.S. and 
where the number of confirmed 
new cases has trended down for 
many days, the death toll hit 
19,899. 

Under restrictions imposed 
to battle the pandemic, millions 
of Catholics and Protestants 
marked Easter, the holiest day 
on the Christian calendar, in 
isolation at home, in many 


cases watching priests or minis- 
ters on TV or over the internet. 

At the Vatican, Pope Francis 
proclaimed what he called a 
*contagion of hope" after he of- 
fered Mass in a near-empty St. 
Peter's Basilica. 

In the U.S., health officials 
and state and local leaders ex- 
pressed caution about reopen- 
ing the U.S. economy by May 1, 
a date some Trump administra- 
tion officials have posed as a 
possible time for easing restric- 
tions. 

The debate about when to 

Please turn to page A6 


OPEC, 
Oil Allies 
Seal Deal 
To Cut 
Output 


Plunge in demand in 

the virus's wake spurs 
23 nations to withhold 
9.7 million barrels a day 


Saudi Arabia, Russia and the 
U.S. will lead a multinational 
coalition in major oil-produc- 
tion cuts after a drop in de- 
mand due to the coronavirus 
crisis and a Saudi-Russian feud 
devastated oil prices. 


By Benoit Faucon, 
Summer Said 
and Timothy Puko 


As part of the agreement, 
sealed Sunday after President 
Trump helped resolve a Saudi 
standoff with Mexico, 23 coun- 
tries committed to withhold col- 
lectively 9.7 million barrels a 
day of oil from global markets. 
The deal was designed to ad- 
dress a mounting oil glut result- 
ing from the pandemic's erosion 
of demand and seeks to with- 
hold a record amount of crude 
from markets—more than 1396 
of world production. The U.S. 
had never been so active in forg- 
ing a pact like this. 

On a hastily convened confer- 
ence call with delegates from the 
13-nation Organization of the Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries and 
others, including Russia, partici- 
pants raced to strike a deal be- 
fore oil markets opened Monday. 

In Asian trading early Mon- 
day, U.S. crude was 5.5% higher 
at $24 a barrel, while Brent 
crude was up 4.596 to $32.90 a 
barrel. 

Mr. Trump and his represen- 
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+ Oil CEO wants Texas to cut 
output as demand drops... B3 


U.K. Leader Leaves Hospital 


Prime Minister Boris Johnson was released from the 


hospital and is continuing to recover from coronavirus. A8 


Earnings Pose Test for Market 


By KAREN LANGLEY 


The kickoff of earnings sea- 
son this week will give inves- 
tors a first glimpse of the im- 
pact of the  coronavirus 
shutdown on corporate prof- 
its—and potentially clues about 
the outlook for the rest of the 
year. 

Those results will offer a test 
for a stock market that is at- 
tempting to rebound after a 
bruising selloff. The pandemic 
is expected to cause a severe 
economic contraction and a 
sharp decline in corporate earn- 
ings in 2020. What remains un- 
known is the extent of the dam- 
age. 

Companies from General 
Electric Co. to FedEx Corp. and 
Starbucks Corp. have warned 
they can no longer forecast 
their own results in a period of 


S&P 500 earnings growth 
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such uncertainty. Businesses 
across the country said revenue 
has evaporated following stay- 
at-home orders and the closure 
of nonessential businesses, 


leading them to furlough em- 
ployees and drastically cut 
spending as they try to stay 
afloat. 

Despite the turmoil, stocks 
have rallied over the past three 
weeks on early indications that 
social-distancing practices are 
helping to slow the spread of 
the virus. The S&P 500 climbed 
12% last week, its best weekly 
performance since 1974, and it 
has rallied 2596 from its March 
23 low. The index is still down 
1496 for the year. 

"Its been remarkable to 
watch markets just climb 
higher and higher," said Emily 
Roland, co-chief investment 
strategist at John Hancock In- 
vestment Management. “We 
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@ James Mackintosh: Downturn 
threatens to leave scars..... B1 
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By SARAH KROUSE 


While attorney Eric Monzo 
took part in a bankruptcy-court 
videoconference last month, he 
kept an eye on his new link to 
the world outside the guest 
bedroom of his Delaware 
home: a Pokemon-themed yel- 
low walkie-talkie. 

A family friend gave 
his 6-year-old twins 
two of the push-to-talk 
devices last year, for a 
way to talk to each 
other from different 
parts of the house. 

Now that the house 
is also an office, school 


Copy That: Walkie- Talkies 
Are No Longer Over and Out 


People stuck at home in pandemic 
embrace the World War II-era device 


and playground, 
thanks to coronavirus stay- 
home rules, he finds walkie- 
talkies are also the most effi- 
cient way to keep tabs on his 


e 


children and vice versa. His 
daughter regularly radios in to 
ask her dad how he's doing 
and to make sure he looks out 
the window to watch her on 
the monkey bars. 

*Who knew that I 
i$] would be using it?" said 
(B Mr. Monzo, a restruc- 
3 turing and insolvency 
partner at law firm 
Morris James LLP. “I 
am trying to juggle life 
and work and save busi- 
nesses and save my 
family’s health, and we 
are finding a new way 
to communicate.” 

The humble walkie- 
talkie and other push- 
to-talk two-way communica- 
tions, whose consumer use 
seemed to be going the way of 
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LIFE & ARTS 
Duty comes first for 
three pregnant 
physicians on duty in 
the same ER. A11 


cy T3 


SPORTS 
Young athletes use 
free time and 
technology to improve 
their games. A14 


BLACKFORD FAMILY 


Ford, GM Retool 
For Ventilators 


Auto giants trade drills for tweezers 
to mass-produce lifesaving machines 


By MIKE COLIAS 


Assembly-line workers at 
America’s largest auto mak- 
ers, ordered to turn their 
skills from vehicles to venti- 
lators, must first master 
tweezers and tiny screwdriv- 
ers. 

That is one of the many 
steps ahead in the race to 
convert car plants to medi- 
cal-supply factories before 
the coronavirus pandemic 
reaches its peak in the U.S. 
General Motors Co. and Ford 
Motor Co. hope to head off a 
shortage of the lifesaving 
machines but have only 
weeks to deliver them. 

At a Ford engineering fa- 


cility in Dearborn, Mich., en- 
gineers plastered a confer- 
ence-room wall with yellow 
sticky notes last week, mock- 
ing up a factory layout to 
produce the machines. Some 
only weeks ago had been im- 
mersed in the launch of the 
new Ford Bronco SUV. 

At a GM plant in Kokomo, 
Ind., factory workers in sur- 
gical masks and latex gloves 
learned how to whittle to- 
gether circuit boards and 
connect tiny tubes on test 
ventilators. Production there 
is scheduled to start this 
week. 

The intricate machines 

Please turn to page A10 
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THE OUTLOOK | By Tom Fairless and Jason Douglas 


Spending Grows in Viruss Wake 


orld leaders from 
President Trump to 
President Emmanuel 


Macron of France and Queen 
Elizabeth II of Britain have in- 
voked the wartime spirit as 
they rally citizens to defeat 
the new coronavirus. 

Like the great wars of the 
20th century, some analysts 
and historians think the cur- 
rent crisis could fuel a new 
era of big government in 
which public officials control 
more of the levers of the 
economy, for better or worse. 

“National institutions tend 
to get significantly better 
funding during wartime, and 
it's very difficult to reverse 
that when people are used to 
it," said Tony Travers, a pro- 
fessor of government at the 
London School of Economics 
who advises the U.K. govern- 
ment. 

During World Wars I and 
II, government spending rose 
sharply in the U.S., U.K. and 
other countries to finance 
wartime production and re- 
search, and it remained 
higher after fighting ended. 

To be sure, wartime analo- 
gies only go so far. People 
and businesses are hunkering 
down, not mobilizing for 
combat, and nations aren't 
fighting one another but a 
common enemy—the virus. 

But as the pandemic has 
escalated, Western govern- 
ments have made economic 
interventions long considered 
unthinkable outside wartime: 
They have pledged astronomi- 
cal sums to support stricken 
businesses and workers, ca- 


joled or ordered chunks of in- 
dustry to shut down or switch 
production to essential goods, 
seized control of supply lines 
to procure vital equipment, 
and considered making in- 
vestments in key sectors such 
as airlines. 

Major central banks have 
pledged to buy nearly unlim- 
ited amounts of sovereign 
debt to backstop government 
borrowing. Meanwhile, world 
powers are in a technological 
race to find a vaccine. 

When the crisis is over, “it 
will be very hard for any gov- 
ernment not to increase 
spending on health" or to 
fund new areas such as medi- 
cal research and vaccine pro- 
duction, said Mr. Travers. 

A similar shift happened 
after the depravations of 
World War II, when countries 
like the U.K. pushed up taxes 
to finance sweeping new 
safety nets, including univer- 
sal health care. 

In the U.S., “the virus could 
improve prospects for some 
aspects of social safety nets, 
such as in health care," said 
Maurice Obstfeld, a former 
chief economist at the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund who 
teaches at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Some decisions go even fur- 
ther than World War II, with 
governments around the 
world directly supporting the 
pay of millions of idle workers. 

*You won't necessarily have 
big government programs, but 
you could have extensive in- 
tervention" in economic areas 
deemed critical, such as trade, 
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Mr. Obstfeld said. 


olicy makers are realiz- 
P ing that in public-health 

emergencies, as in war- 
time, worries about budget 
deficits go out the window, 
said Mark Harrison, emeritus 
professor of history at War- 
wick University and an author 
of books on the economics of 
both world wars. 

In the U.S., government 
debt could soon rise to 130?6 
or 14096 of gross domestic 
product, versus around 10096 
last year and higher than af- 
ter World War II, when debt 
reached around 120% of GDP, 
estimates Mr. Obstfeld. 

Such a burden is only sus- 
tainable if interest rates re- 


main low. That has been 
aided by central banks, which 
have recently lowered rates 
and switched their focus from 
controlling inflation to di- 
rectly supporting govern- 
ments and businesses. 

The Federal Reserve and 
European Central Bank re- 
cently introduced open-ended 
bond-buying programs that 
echo the Fed’s actions during 
and after World War II, when 
the central bank committed 
to pin long-term government- 
borrowing costs below 2.5%. 

The Fed’s actions “are as 
close to monetary financing of 
the deficit as we have come” 
and risk some inflation down 
the road, said Mr. Obstfeld. 
High inflation after World War 


II helped the U.S. government 
reduce its debt as a share of 
economic output, without ac- 
tually paying it down. 


he analogies are imper- 
| fect. During World War 

TI, allied nations includ- 
ing the U.S., the U.K. and the 
Soviet Union gave over as 
much as half their national 
output to producing aircraft, 
warships, weapons, and other 
materials and equipment es- 
sential for the war effort, said 
Adam Tooze, a professor of 
history at Columbia Univer- 
sity whose work has focused 
on war and financial crises. 

The goal of policy makers 
now, unlike in wartime, isn't 
to reorient the whole economy 
toward fighting the virus but 
to do almost the reverse, Mr. 
Tooze said: Shut most of it 
down to prevent spread. Using 
idle factories to make face 
masks and ventilators is 
worthwhile but would account 
for a tiny fraction of GDP, in 
contrast to the vast resources 
mobilized to fight a war. 

And while major econo- 
mies grew rapidly at the start 
of World War II, they are now 
shrinking. That means gov- 
ernments need to do more 
with less money, triggering an 
explosive rise in borrowing. 

The scale of new deficits 
suggests governments won't 
be able to control their debts 
through spending cuts, as the 
U.K. and other countries did 
after the financial crisis. 

“It’s hard not to see higher 
taxes," which is linked to a 
bigger state, Mr. Travers said. 


ECONOMIC 
CALENDAR 


Data out this week is ex- 
pected to show the effects of 
shutdown and social-distancing 
orders on the economy. 


Tuesday 

The International Monetary 
Fund releases its world eco- 
nomic outlook. The forecast is 
likely to offer a sober start to a 
week of spring meetings that 
will focus on fallout from the 
new coronavirus—and be con- 
ducted virtually because of the 
pandemic. 

China trade data for March is 
expected to reflect subdued de- 
mand at home and weakness 
abroad as countries grappled 
with the virus. 

Wednesday 

U.S. retail sales for March are 
expected to plunge, reflecting 
the mandatory closure of restau- 
rants, malls and nonessential 
stores, as well as heightened 
caution among consumers amid 
mass layoffs and increasing un- 
certainty. 

U.S. industrial production for 
March is likely to falter amid 
global supply-chain disruptions, 
falling energy prices and weak 
global demand for many goods. 

Thursday 

U.S. jobless claims have 
surged, with nearly 17 million 
Americans filing for unemploy- 
ment benefits since mid-March. 
Economists are estimating an- 
other bleak reading for the week 
ended April 11. 

Friday 

China's economy likely con- 
tracted in the first quarter. Econ- 
omists expect one of the worst 
quarterly gross domestic product 
readings since the country 
launched a program of economic 
reforms in the 1970s. 


US. WATCH 


SUPREME COURT 


Ruling Sought Over 
Texas Abortion Order 


Abortion providers asked the 
Supreme Court to relax a Texas 
executive order that bans nearly 
all abortions during the public- 
health crisis created by the new 
coronavirus. 

Providers have been battling 
the state since a March 22 order 
by Texas Republican Gov. Greg 
Abbott barred nonessential med- 
ical procedures, citing a need to 
preserve protective medical 
equipment and other resources 
for the treatment of coronavirus 
patients. State Attorney General 
Ken Paxton, also a Republican, 
has interpreted the order to ap- 
ply to abortions. 

Texas argues that abortion 
shouldn't get an exemption from 
pandemic-related restrictions. 
Abortion-rights supporters say 
Texas and other conservative-led 
states are using the pandemic to 
pursue an antiabortion agenda. 

Twice a federal judge in Aus- 
tin has issued temporary re- 
straining orders blocking the 
state from enforcing its ban in 
full. And twice a federal appeals 
court has stepped in to let the 
Texas ban stay in place. 

—Brent Kendall 


ALASKA 


Biden Is Winner of 
Vote-by-Mail Primary 


Joe Biden, the presumptive 
Democratic presidential nominee, 
won Alaska’s Democratic pri- 
mary days after his last remain- 
ing rival, Sen. Bernie Sanders of 
Vermont, ended his White 


House bid. 

The former vice president 
won the state with 55.3% of the 
vote compared with 44.7% for 
the senator, according to the 
Alaska Democratic Party. Alaska 
voted entirely by mail because 
of the coronavirus, as the state 
party had suspended in-person 
voting. 

—Joshua Jamerson 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fierce Storms Leave 
At Least Six Dead 


Strong storms pounded the 
South on Sunday, killing at least 
six people in south Mississippi 
and damaging up to 300 homes 
and other buildings in northern 
Louisiana. 


= Ris 


Neighbors and family helped clean up a home in Monroe, La., after it sustained heavy storm damage Sunday. The same weather system claimed at least six lives in Mississippi. 


Mississippi Emergency Man- 
agement Agency director Greg 
Michel said one person killed 
was in Walthall County, two 
were killed in Lawrence County 
and three were killed in Jeffer- 
son Davis County. All three 
counties are more than an hour's 
drive south of Jackson, near the 
Louisiana state line. 

The National Weather Service 


NICOLAS GALINDO/THE NEWS-STAR/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


said strong winds swept through 
other parts of Mississippi, and a 
tornado was spotted north of 
Meridian near the Alabama state 
line. 

Before the storms moved 
into Mississippi, the weather 
service reported multiple torna- 
does and damaging winds over 
much of northern Louisiana. 

—Associated Press 


Producers 


Will Cut 
Oil Output 


Continued from Page One 
tatives weren’t present at Sun- 
day’s meeting. But leaders in the 
oil industry had prodded Mr. 
Trump to press international ri- 
vals to cut supply before it 
caused a wave of U.S. bankrupt- 
cies. In recent days, Mr. Trump 
called the Saudi leadership and 
President Andrés Manuel Lopez 
Obrador of Mexico. Last month, 
he had urged the Saudi and 
Russian leaders to call a cease- 
fire in their price war against 
each other. 

Without the deal, the global 
oil industry would have run out 
of storage in the next few weeks, 
and prices would have crashed, 
hitting financial markets, said 
Daniel Yergin, vice chairman of 
energy consultancy IHS Markit. 
“This restrains the build-up of 
inventories, which will reduce 
the pressure on prices when 
normality returns,” he said. 

Still, investors remain con- 
cerned that the cuts might not 
be enough to support higher 
prices in the coming weeks as 
world-wide lockdowns have 
pummeled demand for gasoline, 
diesel and jet fuel. 


The curbs will mitigate some 
issues in oil markets, but some 
analysts said they were too lit- 
tle, too late. Amid travel restric- 
tions and work stoppages, oil 
consumption is expected to fall 
by as much as 30 million barrels 
a day this month. 

Under the final deal disclosed 
Sunday, Mexico will cut 100,000 
barrels a day of output, some 
250,000 barrels fewer than 
Saudi Arabia initially wanted. 
Delegates were told that the U.S. 
pledged to compensate for the 
Mexican amount with 300,000 
barrels of reductions of its own. 

It couldn’t be determined 
whether that was in addition to 
other U.S. cuts, or how the U.S. 
cuts would be implemented. 

In the end, the U.S. appears 
to be yielding little, with Saudi 
Arabia, Russia and their other 
oil allies expected to bear the 
brunt of the work rebalancing 
the historic glut. Some of the 
cuts are expected to coincide 
with a natural decline in produc- 
tion due to falling prices. 

The U.S., Canada, Brazil and 
Group of 20 countries that 
aren’t part of OPEC will hold 
back 4 million to 5 million bar- 
rels a day, OPEC said in a draft 
news release. 

Canada wasn’t asked to im- 
pose production cuts on its oil 
producers, said Sonya Savage, 
energy minister for the province 
of Alberta, where most of Can- 
ada’s oil is buried. Instead, the 
decrease will come via market 


forces, as companies tend to cut 
production voluntarily when 
prices drop, she said. 

The American Petroleum In- 
stitute, the largest oil and gas 
trade group in the U.S., praised 
the deal. “We welcome today’s 
announcement of an agreement 
by other producing nations to 
follow the lead of the global mar- 
ketplace—and U.S. producers—to 
reduce supply,” the group’s 
leader, Mike Sommers, said. 

In addition, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates and Ku- 
wait have agreed to cut a com- 
bined two million barrels a day 


Investors worry the 
curbs might not be 
enough to support 
higher prices. 


above their quota, Oil Minister 
Bijan Zanganeh of Iran said in a 
televised interview. 

Industrialized nations that 
are part of the International En- 
ergy Agency are set to announce 
crude purchases to fill their na- 
tional inventories as a way to 
take some surplus oil off the 
market, according to people fa- 
miliar with the matter. 

Overall, the measures, com- 
bined with existing sanctions on 
Iran and Venezuela and outages 
in hot spots like Libya, could 


withhold 20 million barrels a 
day of supplies from the market, 
OPEC said in the draft release. 

Oil prices are down 40% since 
early March, when Saudi Arabia 
and Russia failed to agree on an 
emergency plan to address the 
supply glut. After the disagree- 
ment, Saudi Arabia embarked on 
an aggressive price war in an at- 
tempt to grab market share 
from Russia, a key rival. 

The international deal had 
stalled three times in recent 
days, with scheduled votes can- 
celed and ministers repeatedly 
dismissed and called back, a se- 
nior White House official said. 

Tensions grew inside the 
White House on Sunday after- 
noon after a fourth vote didn't 
start at the scheduled time. Sev- 
eral officials believed it was the 
last chance for a deal. Mr. 
Trump made another round of 
calls to keep leaders at the table, 
the White House official said. 

For decades, Mr. Trump has 
been a vociferous opponent of 
the cartel, deeming its efforts an 
evil force that squeezed U.S. mo- 
torists. But the Saudi-Russia 
price war's threat to the U.S. oil 
industry led to what seemed to 
be a change of heart. In addition 
to prodding both sides, the U.S. 
has also warned it would retali- 
ate if Saudi Arabia didn't turn 
off the spigots. On April 4, Mr. 
Trump threatened tariffs on 
crude imports. 

— Michael C. Bender 
contributed to this article. 


CORRECTIONS e$ AMPLIFICATIONS 


As of 7:01 p.m. EDT Friday, 
reported U.S. fatalities from 
the coronavirus stood at 
18,586, according to data gath- 
ered by Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. In some editions Satur- 
day, a Page One article about 
the contagion's impact on 
nursing homes and other se- 
nior facilities in the U.S. incor- 
rectly gave the number as 


18,849, which was the death 
toll in Italy at the time. 


An Exchange article Satur- 
day about David Calhoun, Boe- 
ing Co.’s chief executive offi- 
cer, was accompanied by a 
photo of former CEO Dennis 
Muilenburg. The caption in- 
correctly said the photo was 
of Mr. Calhoun. 


Readers can alert The Wall Street Journal to any errors in news articles by 
emailing wsjcontact@wsj.com or by calling 888-410-2667. 
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U.S. NEWS 


River Towns 
Go From One 
Crisis to Next 


By JOE BARRETT 


Cities along the Mississippi 
River are fighting emergencies 
on two fronts: Covid-19 is 
straining health-care systems 
and hitting tax revenue just as 
officials are faced with spring 
flooding and the coming hurri- 
cane season. 

“We are dealing with some 
unprecedented times in local 
government to manage two di- 
sasters simultaneously,” said 
Sharon Weston Broome, mayor 
of Baton Rouge, La., and co- 
chair of the Mississippi River 
Cities and Towns Initiative, 
which represents about 100 
mayors. 

These cities have been 
scrambling to get enough per- 
sonal protective gear for medi- 
cal workers on the front lines 
of the coronavirus fight—as 
well as to first responders who 
could be called upon for flood 
evacuations. Meanwhile, repair 
from last year’s flooding has 
been delayed due to high water 
in New Orleans and elsewhere, 
and East St. Louis is scrambling 
to build a Covid-19 testing site 
and complete flood repairs 
amid a financial emergency. 

This is all playing out in cit- 
ies where more than 10,000 
people had been diagnosed 
with Covid-19. 

The U.S. is coming off one of 
the wettest years on record 
with some of the worst flood- 
ing ever seen in many places. 

The Mississippi has been 
high for several weeks as snow 
melted in the north and a big 
rain system moved through the 
center of the country, said 
Corey Loveland, service coordi- 
nation hydrologist with the 
North Central River Forecast 
Center of the National Weather 
Service. 

“Were at a critical time 
when we're vulnerable to any 
additional rainfall," he said. 

Now, the highest river level 
from snowmelt—what river 
watchers call a crest—is beyond 
Davenport, Iowa, and working 
its way south. A storm system 
stretching from the Southwest 
into the Great Lakes this past 
weekend could bring flooding 
and prolong the crest. The next 
few weeks, however, are ex- 
pected to be mostly dry, allow- 
ing the surge from snowmelt to 
work its way south without too 
much additional flooding. 

“Once this flood works its 
way through, right now we’re 
not expecting a second round,” 
said Shawn Carter, a hydrolo- 
gist with the weather service’s 
National Water Center in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

New Orleans Mayor LaToya 
Cantrell said her city, which 


had 5,600 reported cases of 
Covid-19 and 235 deaths as of 
Sunday—one of the highest 
rates in the nation—is expect- 
ing cases to peak soon. The 
river has been high enough that 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers on April 3 opened the 
Bonnet Carre Spillway to re- 
duce flooding in New Orleans 
for an unprecedented third year 
in a row. 

Ms. Cantrell is also worried 
about the approaching hurri- 
cane season, which starts June 
1. She said the city of 391,000 
has to take into account 
whether it will still be dealing 
with large numbers of Covid-19 
patients in hospitals and its 
convention center in the event 
that a hurricane requires a 
mass evacuation. "We're re- 
evaluating our emergency plan 
right now,” she said. 

Mayor Errick D. Simmons of 
Greenville, Miss., said the city 
of 34,000 has been facing 
heavy rains and a rising river 
that has also shut down re- 
pairs from last year's flooding, 
which caused some $4 million 
in damage. 

Some residents are still in 
temporary housing from last 
year's floods, and now the city 
is dealing with mass unemploy- 
ment from the coronavirus 
shutdown. With a poverty rate 
of 30.6%, the mayor said, “we 
have almost no capacity to deal 
with this at all." 

East St. Louis, Ill, a poor 
and largely African-American 
city directly across the river 
from St. Louis, Mo., is also in 
dire straits financially. 

The city normally gets about 
60% of its general-fund revenue 
from the Casino Queen, a river- 
boat casino that is shut down 
along with all other nonessen- 
tial businesses in the state. City 
officials said they also recently 
ended a several-month period 
in which payments from the 
state were diverted to under- 
funded police and fire pension 
funds. 

*We were just coming off 
the cusp of that and then we 
get hit with the coronavirus,” 
said Mayor Robert Eastern III. 

The city of 27000, which is 
in a county with 173 cases of 
Covid-19 and seven deaths, is 
working with the National 
Guard to set up a testing facil- 
ity, the mayor said. It is also 
eyeing flood levels closely. 

Damage from last year's 
flooding means the jail at City 
Hall and a veterans home are at 
risk of flooding and evacuation 
if necessary repairs to the city's 
storm and sewer drains aren't 
undertaken soon. 

“It’s a very scary time for 
our city," Mr. Eastern said. 
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Schools Curtail Meal Deliveries, 
Fearing Safety of Drivers, Families 


By TAWNELL D. HOBBS 


Some school districts have 
halted meal deliveries to stu- 
dents after the deaths of two 
delivery bus drivers and grow- 
ing worries over worker safety. 

Now, these districts—closed 
due to the coronavirus pan- 
demic—are rethinking food dis- 
tribution, citing the spread of 
the virus and difficulty main- 
taining social distancing while 
handing out meals. 

“We didn't know if we could 
assure the safety of our stu- 
dents, their families or our bus 
drivers," said Kevin Hampton, 
spokesman in the Ferguson-Flo- 
rissant School District in Mis- 
souri, which suspended food 
deliveries by bus last week. 

Many recipients of meal de- 
liveries are low-income stu- 
dents, who depended on daily 
school meals before the spread 
of the new coronavirus forced 
school closures. 

At the start of the pandemic, 
school districts throughout the 
country made serving meals a 
priority and scrambled to orga- 
nize deliveries and pickups. 
Some were reluctant to close 
schools out of fear students 
wouldn't have enough to eat. 

About 26 million public- 
school students, just over half 
in the U.S., are considered low- 
income and rely on free or re- 


duced-price meals at school. In 
recent years, school districts 
and government agencies have 
increased focus on feeding stu- 
dents, even providing them din- 
ner after school. 

The Ferguson-Florissant dis- 
trict said April 5 that one of its 
bus drivers tested positive for 
the coronavirus and died that 
day. Another bus driver, who 
died the day prior after a pro- 
longed illness, had symptoms 
associated with the virus. Four 


*These kids are 
really some of the 
most vulnerable; 
said one parent. 


other employees in the district 
have tested positive. 

The drivers last worked in 
the district on March 20. Dis- 
trict officials said they don't 
believe that students or fami- 
lies came in contact with the 
drivers or the other employees 
who tested positive. The dis- 
trict, which serves a mostly 
poor student body in the St. 
Louis metro area, said it is 
seeking safer alternatives for 
food service and hopes to have 
something in place this week. 


One idea being considered is 
cooperating with neighboring 
districts in a regional food op- 
eration to limit staffing and re- 
duce contact. 

Norwalk Public Schools in 
Connecticut stopped delivering 
meals to bus stops and making 
door-to-door deliveries to spe- 
cial-needs students over safety 
concerns as community trans- 
mission of the virus spread. 
The district of about 11,700 stu- 
dents is now providing a drive- 
through service at 10 locations, 
or people can walk up to re- 
trieve meals. 

Norwalk parent Saleska Que- 
sada-Rodriguez has begun pick- 
ing up the meals and delivering 
it to some homes in her area. 
*These kids are really some of 
the most vulnerable," she said. 

But parents like Tracey 
Smith, who lives in Norwalk 
but isn't in Ms. Quesada-Rodri- 
guez's delivery area, are strug- 
gling. Ms. Smith is concerned 
not only about the change in 
food service but why it hap- 
pened. The Norwalk Hour 
newspaper reported that a bus 
driver for the district died from 
the  coronavirus. Norwalk 
school officials declined to 
comment on the issue, citing 
privacy rules. 

Ms. Smith said because she 
is disabled, she can't drive to 
get the food for her daughter 


and granddaughter. Before the 
change, she said she used her 
walker to go four houses down 
to a bus stop to get the food. 

“They didn't look at the fact 
that a lot of people aren't able 
to get to those areas,” Ms. 
Smith said of the pickup sites. 
She said a friend has helped 
provide them with some food. 

A Norwalk school official 
said that it was a difficult deci- 
sion to scale back the delivery 
operation but that it was neces- 
sary to reduce the number of 
employees working outside 
their homes, from about 200 to 
fewer than 50. 

Some school districts have 
lessened exposure to their 
workers by using third-party 
businesses to deliver food. Jef- 
ferson County Schools, a 
36,000-student district in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has ended its 
drive-through meal lines 
staffed by cafeteria workers 
and teachers and is now having 
an outside company distribute 
meals curbside from various 
sites. 

“Many of our people who 
are cafeteria workers are older, 
more at-risk to the virus, and 
single women,” said Jefferson 
County Superintendent Walter 
Gonsoulin Jr. “If they get sick, 
who takes care of their family?” 

—Ben Kesling 
contributed to this article. 


State Parties Pick Delegates Virtually 


By EMILY GLAZER 


As Washington state reels 
from the coronavirus pan- 
demic, its local Republican 
Party has a backup plan in 
case it isn’t possible for hun- 
dreds of people to gather in 
June to pick delegates to the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion two months later. 

The state’s “virtual” con- 
vention plan, which it is em- 
ploying for smaller, local 
meetings, could be a model for 
the two national parties if the 
pandemic lingers and disrupts 
their gatherings scheduled for 
August. Republicans are set to 
meet in Charlotte, N.C., to for- 
mally nominate President 
Trump for November, while 
Democratic delegates are ex- 
pected to choose former Vice 
President Joe Biden as their 
candidate in Milwaukee. 

Washington Republican 
Party Chairman Caleb Heim- 
lich said he realized by mid- 


March that hundreds of people 
couldn’t safely gather for local 
meetings to elect delegates for 
the state gathering. He en- 
listed political tech startup 
Voter Science to quickly build 
a platform for voting, paired 
with Zoom videoconferencing 
for participants to interact, 

“This is such an unprece- 
dented situation that we have 
to be open to alternative 
methods,” Mr. Heimlich said. 
“This is forced change.” 

A number of Democratic 
and Republican state parties 
are using or seeking digital 
platforms to host virtual con- 
ventions at the state and dis- 
trict level in the run-up to the 
national events. The technol- 
ogy includes a mix of secure 
electronic voting and video or 
phone conferences. 

Republicans and Democrats 
at the national level are still 
planning for in-person conven- 
tions. It is unclear how those 
events would proceed, how- 


Kylie Oversen, chairwoman of 
the North Dakota Democratic- 
Nonpartisan League Party, on 
Facebook Live. 


ever, if public-health experts 
are still warning against big 
gatherings. 

At least one virtual conven- 
tion has been held at the state 
level. The North Dakota Demo- 
cratic-Nonpartisan League 
Party conducted electronic 
voting in late March. 

Party Chairwoman Kylie 
Oversen said once the first 
Covid-19 case was reported in 


NORTH DAKOTA DEMOCRATIC-NPL 


North Dakota, she and her 
staff devised an alternative 
plan for its state convention. 
The party used Simply Voting, 
a balloting platform. 

It created an invite-only 
Facebook group for state con- 
vention delegates and people 
seeking endorsements for lo- 
cal races. Ms. Oversen said a 
new page was launched within 
the party website to host can- 
didates’ personal statements 
or videos. 

Ms. Oversen gaveled in vot- 
ing through Facebook Live. 
Over a five-hour period, about 
500 people voted through the 
Simply Voting platform, she 
said, adding that she helped a 
few older people who didn’t 
have access to the internet or 
had trouble logging in. 

“It’s invaluable in creating 
some of those connections on- 
line and jump-starting what is 
certain to be a very different 
campaign cycle,” Ms. Oversen 
said. 


Surveillance Law’s Lapse Limits Terror Probes, Justice Official Says 


By ARUNA VISWANATHA 
AND DUsTIN Vorz 


WASHINGTON- The recent 
lapse of a set of federal surveil- 
lance powers has begun to limit 
the FBI's ability to pursue some 
terrorism and espionage sus- 
pects, a top Justice Department 
official said, outlining how the 
ripple effects of the coronavirus 
pandemic are being felt across 
U.S. national security efforts. 

The Justice Department has 
been unable to obtain certain 
wiretaps and to file requests to 
obtain business records from 
companies in connection with 
national-security investigations 
between five and 10 times since 
Congress allowed the surveil- 


lance provisions to expire last 
month, said John Demers, the 
head of the department's na- 
tional-security division, in an 
interview. 

“The House legislation in- 
cludes important reforms to 
FISA and reauthorizes national 
security tools that we would 
have used, but have not in the 
weeks since the law expired," 
Mr. Demers said, referring to 
the Foreign Intelligence Sur- 
veillance Act, a decades-old law 
that has recently endured bi- 
partisan scrutiny.. 

Focused on addressing the 
coronavirus pandemic, lawmak- 
ers left Washington last month 
without renewing three FISA- 
enabled intelligence tools, 


which expired on March 15. 

The issue was left unre- 
solved in part due to compet- 
ing factions within both politi- 
cal sparties disagreeing over 
which privacy measures to add 
to the proposed legislation ex- 
tending the authorities, as well 
as inconsistent signals from the 
Trump administration. 

The prospect of a prolonged 
period without the national-se- 
curity authorities created in 
the wake of the Sept. 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks has alarmed 
current and former intelligence 
and law-enforcement officials. 
They warned that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, espe- 
cially, now lacks a critical tool 
it uses to access a wide variety 


of business records deemed rel- 
evant to continuing terrorism 
or espionage investigations. 

The other expired powers al- 
low investigators to easily 
wiretap a suspect who has 
switched phones—known as 
roving wiretaps—and surveil a 
so-called lone wolf terrorist 
who doesn’t possess any dis- 
cernible ties to a foreign ter- 
rorist organization. 

The business-records provi- 
sion can allow for investiga- 
tions that were taking place be- 
fore March 15 to continue 
unencumbered. Mr. Demers ac- 
knowledged that officials were 
“considering right now” 
whether to try to file some 
business-records applications 


using that part of the law. 

He also said investigators 
haven’t been able to obtain re- 
newals for existing roving wire- 
taps since the law’s expiration, 
but declined to quantify how 
many. 

Privacy advocates have chal- 
lenged claims that the expira- 
tion of the tools jeopardizes 
national security. 

“Clearly, the sky hasn't 
fallen,” said Elizabeth Goitein, 
co-director of the national se- 
curity program at the Brennan 
Center for Justice, a public-pol- 
icy think tank founded by for- 
mer law clerks of the late Su- 
preme Court Justice William J. 
Brennan Jr. 

“What we are seeing is that 


the intelligence community has 
turned into the boy who cried 
wolf, because they are always 
painting the most dire picture 
if they lose an authority.” 

With rank-and-file members 
of Congress out of town and 
leadership of both parties fo- 
cused on the coronavirus pan- 
demic, it remains unknown 
when lawmakers will be able to 
pass legislation renewing the 
surveillance authorities. 

The pandemic is affecting 
other aspects of national secu- 
rity investigations, a court fil- 
ing shows. Some changes 
planned in the wake of a De- 
cember watchdog report are 
temporarily on hold, the filing 
said. 
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Lawmakers 
Seek to Cover 
Paychecks 


Plans aim to stem job 
losses, provide payroll 
funds for companies 
hurt by pandemic 


By SIOBHAN HUGHES 
AND ERIC MORATH 


WASHINGTON—U.S. law- 
makers are drawing up pro- 
posals for the federal govern- 
ment to guarantee private 
companies' paychecks during 
the coronavirus pandemic to 
arrest soaring job losses, aim- 
ing to fill holes in last month's 
aid package. 

The plans from Rep. 
Pramila Jayapal (D., Wash.) 
and Sen. Josh Hawley (R., Mo.) 
differ in the level of govern- 
ment aid that they would pro- 
vide and the degree to which 
they have been developed. But 
both would put the U.S. on a 
track similar to those that 
have been taken in countries 
such as France and Denmark— 
and could spark a rethinking 
of some cornerstone elements 
of the $2.2 trillion economic 
rescue enacted two weeks ago. 

^We need a proposal that is 
going to match the scale of the 
crisis," Ms. Jayapal said. 


The plans would both last 
for the duration of the health 
crisis instead of standing as a 
permanent feature of the U.S. 
safety net, and neither is in- 
tended to serve as a form of 
universal basic income, in 
which citizens are guaranteed 
a basic income even without 
working. And while paycheck 
support hasn't been embraced 
by party leaders as a part of 
the next economic-rescue pack- 
age, the idea is gaining a seri- 
ous look within Congress amid 
frustration with programs 
rolled out in recent weeks. 

“We must stop mass layoffs 
if we are going to avoid a de- 
pression,” said Damon Silvers, 
policy director and special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO, an 
umbrella organization for a 
group of unions that represent 
about 12.5 million people. “We 
urge lawmakers to pay close 
attention to this important 
proposal,” referring to Ms. 
Jayapal’s plan. 

Under her plan, companies 
that shut down or suffer a de- 
cline in demand as a result of 
the pandemic would be eligi- 
ble to receive money from the 
government to cover the costs 
of payroll and related benefits, 
as well as rent and utili- 


t 


People in line last week to apply for unemployment benefits in Fort Smith, Ark. The idea of paycheck support is gaining a look in Congress. 


ties. Ms. Jayapal, the co-chair 
of the Congressional Progres- 
sive Caucus, which represents 
nearly 100 House Democrats, 
is calling for guaranteeing 
workers’ wages for three 
months, up to an annual salary 
of $100,000 a worker. 

The guarantees would be re- 
newed monthly after that, until 
a government gauge of con- 
sumer spending increases 
nearly to the level before the 
pandemic closed big parts of 
the economy. Some economists 
are predicting the labor market 
won't fuly recover until 
2023. Her plan would be retro- 
active to March 1, so compa- 
nies that already laid off work- 
ers could still benefit if they 


hired the workers back. To 
guard against fraud, companies 
would have to certify to the 
Treasury Department that their 
business had been impaired; 
another potential safeguard 
could be to tie the level of aid 
to the decline in revenues. 
The plan would be an alter- 
native to the programs avail- 
able through last month's eco- 
nomic rescue package, so that 
companies would have to 
choose to participate in the 
paycheck-guarantee program, 
or loans, grants and other pro- 
grams aimed at both small and 
large businesses run by enti- 
ties including the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve and the 
Small Business Administration. 


Mr. Hawley is floating a 
similar idea. He has called for 
a government guarantee of 
80% of wages up to the na- 
tional median, with bonuses 
for firms that rehire laid-off 
workers. His office said that 
he is working to build support 
for the idea within the Senate, 
and Ms. Jayapal said that their 
Offices are in conversation 
about finding common ground. 

Under the Hawley proposal, 
the backstopping of wages 
would also be retroactive, ap- 
plying to workers laid off in 
March who are rehired in 
April or May by their former 
employers. His proposal has a 
goal similar to that of Ms. Jay- 
apal's: to benefit workers by 


allowing them to avoid the 
long-term scarring effects of 
layoffs and help businesses by 
giving them a ready workforce 
when the economy restarts. 

*Workers ought to be able 
to keep their jobs," Mr. Hawley 
said. “It’ll put us in a position 
to come back stronger." 

Nearly 16.8 million Ameri- 
cans—or one in 10 U.S. work- 
ers—sought unemployment 
benefits in the three weeks 
ended April 4. Economists ex- 
pect another five million 
Americans sought the bene- 
fits in the week ended April 11, 
and economists surveyed by 
The Wall Street Journal expect 
the unemployment rate to hit 
13?6 in June. 


Next Aid Is Debated as Small- Business Loans 


By ANDREW DUEHREN 
AND KRISTINA PETERSON 


WASHINGTON-—A partisan 
impasse over fresh coronavirus 
relief spending stretched 
through the holiday weekend, as 
funds for a small-business loan 
program dwindled and state 
leaders called for additional fed- 
eral aid. 

Republican lawmakers want 
to add $250 billion to the $350 
billion small-business-support 
plan approved in late March. 
While Democrats say they, too, 
support more money for the 
fund, they also want to expand 
access to the loans. In addition, 
they want to include $100 bil- 
lion for hospitals and $150 bil- 
lion for state and local govern- 
ments along with the small- 
business aid. 

Competing efforts to approve 
new pandemic aid failed last 
week in the Senate, when Demo- 
crats blocked stand-alone small- 
business funds and Republicans 
objected to the broader Demo- 
cratic proposal. 

Lawmakers are seeking 
agreement early this week. The 
small-business program, created 
in a $2.2 trillion relief bill that 
passed last month, has ap- 
proved $178 billion in loans— 


more than half its $350 billion 
total, according to Sen. Marco 
Rubio (R., Fla.), chairman of the 
Senate Small Business and En- 
trepreneurship Committee. Ad- 
ministration officials have said 
the program could run out of 
money this week. 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell (R., Ky.) and 
House Minority Leader Kevin 
McCarthy (R., Calif.) reiterated 
Saturday their desire to approve 
only small-business aid in the 
short term, writing that further 
action should wait for future 
legislation. President Trump has 
also called for speedy passage of 
a measure focused just on small 
business. 

Democrats want changes to 
the small-business program to 
help firms that were initially 
shut out of the loans receive 
funds going forward. 

Sen. Chris Van Hollen (D., 
Md.) said in an interview Satur- 
day that the Senate should do 
more than just increase the 
small-business funding. “We 
also need to ensure the funds 
are going to everybody who 
needs it, not just businesses 
with the best banking connec- 
tions,” he said. 

Democrats also say addi- 
tional aid to state and local gov- 


Sen. Mitch McConnell 


ernments is just as urgent as ex- 
panding the  small-business 
program. The National Gover- 
nors Association—led by Mary- 
land GOP Gov. Larry Hogan and 
New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo, 
a Democrat—called on the fed- 
eral government to provide im- 
mediately $500 billion in aid to 
state governments. 

The pair warned Saturday 
that without new funding, 
states—whose budgets have 
been decimated by the pan- 
demic—may soon need to cut 
other kservices. They said fed- 
eral aid shouldn’t be limited to 
coronavirus-related expenses. 

“In the absence of unre- 
stricted fiscal support of at least 
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$500 billion from the federal 
government, states will have to 
confront the prospect of signifi- 
cant reductions to critically im- 


% portant services all across this 


country" Messrs. Hogan and 
Cuomo said. 

House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
(D, Calif), responding to the 
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New Jersey Gov. Phil Murphy 
said on CBS Sunday that he and 
his counterparts in New York, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
estimate their four states alone 
need $100 billion in cash assis- 
tance. The Democrat said that 
his state is “constantly and per- 
sistently” seeking assistance 
from the federal government to 
secure personal protective 
equipment and ventilators. 

Smaller cities shut out of the 
last relief bill have also asked 
Congress for aid to stave off 
budget cuts to police forces and 
fire departments. 

Republicans have indicated 
they are open to providing more 
funding to state and local gov- 
ernments and hospitals—but in 
a later bill. 


U.S. Olympic-Sports 
Groups Seek Help 


Unlike many other promi- 
nent Olympic nations, the U.S. 
has no government-funded 
Sports ministry. 

Now, governing bodies are 
seeking help from the one place 
they didn't get it before: the 
U.S. government. 

The federal economic-rescue 
package allows certain employ- 
ers to apply for loans to cover 
payroll, rent and utilities. Sports 
governing bodies believe they 
meet the criteria, including hav- 
ing fewer than 500 employees, 
and they are seeking or plan to 
seek aid alongside tens of thou- 
sands of businesses and non- 
profits. 

"| think every NGB will ap- 
ply,’ said Max Cobb, president 
and CEO of U.S. Biathlon and 
chair of the National Governing 
Bodies Council. “| know some of 
them are still struggling with 
getting all the documents 
needed together.” 

The recent postponement of 
the Tokyo 2020 Games to July 
2021 has mangled U.S. Olympic 


Dwindle 


sports' typical funding model. 
Weeks ago, the U.S. Olympic & 
Paralympic Committee, which 
pays for itself mainly through 
corporate sponsorships and 
broadcast-rights fees, polled 50 
NGBs, concluding that they and 
their athletes stood to lose up 
to $800 million in revenue 
through August, in part due to 
event cancellations. 

Congress declined a request 
from the USOPC to grant the 
NGBs and athletes $200 million 
as part of the roughly $2 trillion 
rescue package. That denial 
came on the heels of conten- 
tious dealings with the Olympic 
committee and its handling of 
sexual-abuse cases, in particular. 

Now, the sports governing 
bodies under the USOPC's pur- 
view are seeking government 
help on their own, in an effort 
to stem the tide of furloughs, 
layoffs and program cuts. 

It varies from year to year 
and group to group, but collec- 
tively NGBs receive less than 
10% of their annual revenue 
from the USOPC. Some receive 
support from international 
sports federations, but NGBs 
must pay most operating costs. 

—Rachel Bachman 


Earnings 
Pose Test 
For Market 


Continued from Page One 
haven’t really seen markets re- 
flect the full extent of the dam- 
age that coronavirus is having 
to corporate profitability.” 

For that reason, some ana- 
lysts worry the stock market is 
on the cusp of a reckoning and 
another painful selloff could be 
in store if corporate profits 
plunge. Others fear Wall 
Street’s current earnings esti- 
mates don’t fully reflect the ex- 
tent of the expected damage. 
Because projections for earn- 
ings are an important part of 
how stocks are valued, the 
Opaque view into corporate 
profits suggests major indexes 
could see more volatility ahead. 

Big banks including JPMor- 
gan Chase & Co. and Bank of 
America Corp., along with 
health-insurance giant United- 
Health Group Inc., transporta- 
tion bellwether J.B. Hunt Trans- 
port Services Inc. and health- 
products company Johnson & 
Johnson, will be among the first 
big companies to open their 
books this week. 

While those results will be of 
great interest, investors will 
more carefully scrutinize com- 
ments from executives for indi- 
cations of what will come later 
this year. 


S&P 500 first-quarter earnings estimates, by sector 
With price performance since the S&P 500’s peak on Feb. 19 
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“There is more uncertainty 
for this quarter than almost 
any quarter I can remember,” 
said Bob Doll, chief equity 
strategist and senior portfolio 
manager at Nuveen. “My guess 
is somewhere between a half 
and three-quarters of analysts 
have yet to take a knife to their 
earnings [estimates] because 
they don't know what knife to 
take to them and how deep to 
cut." 

The range of estimates re- 
flects the deep uncertainty 
about the path ahead. FactSet 
projects a 9?6 year-over-year 
decline in earnings for all of 


2020, based on analysts' expec- 
tations for individual compa- 
nies in the S&P 500, a sharp re- 
versal from the 9.2% growth 
anticipated as last year ended. 

Such a decline pales in com- 
parison with the profit collapse 
forecast by big banks. 

BofA Global Research proj- 
ects a 29% drop in per-share 
earnings this year, an estimate 
that incorporates “cataclysmic 
losses in travel, restaurants and 
other industries directly im- 
pacted by social distancing.” 
Goldman Sachs has predicted 
profits will decline 33%, while 
cautioning that in a more pain- 


-20 


ful slowdown, the decline could 
be 57%. 

The second quarter is ex- 
pected to see the brunt of the 
damage based on the current 
scale of the shutdown. Profits 
among companies in the S&P 
500 are projected to drop 21% in 
the current quarter after sinking 
11% in the first three months of 
the year, according to FactSet 
estimates. In the second half, 
profits are expected to continue 
shrinking, but at a slower pace, 
falling 9.6% in the third quarter 
and 1.6% in the fourth. 

“We’ve never, ever, ever seen 
a sudden stop of the economy," 


said Lisa Shalett, chief invest- 
ment officer at Morgan Stanley 
Wealth Management. "That's 
why this is going to be such a 
scrutinized petri dish, if you 
will, of an experiment for peo- 
ple to understand, really, what 
are the companies that have a 
true resilient and recurring rev- 
enue stream?" 

First-quarter earnings fore- 
casts have dropped for all 11 
sectors in the S&P 500. The 
pain is projected to be particu- 
larly acute among companies in 
the consumer-discretionary 
group—a category that includes 
hotels, cruise lines and restau- 


rants—where profits are ex- 
pected to sink 32% from a year 
earlier, according to FactSet. 

Marriott International Inc., 
for one, has begun furloughing 
what it expects will be tens of 
thousands of employees, while 
temporarily closing properties 
and curbing other spending. 
Shares of the company, which 
has withdrawn its financial guid- 
ance, are down 46% this year. 

Meanwhile, earnings among 
energy companies, which have 
been hit both by an unprece- 
dented drop in demand and the 
price war between Saudi Arabia 
and Russia, are expected to 
plummet 5296. 

Both Exxon Mobil Corp. and 
Chevron Corp. have slashed 
their capital spending plans in 
response to the crash in oil 
prices. Those stocks are off 
more than 3096 in 2020. 

One of the brighter spots is 
expected to be the communica- 
tion-services sector, which in- 
cludes Facebook Inc. and Google 
parent Alphabet Inc. 

Earnings among those com- 
panies are projected to grow by 
7.8%, down from an expected 
17?6 growth at the end of last 
year. Analysts are calling for 
profits at Facebook to more 
than double, despite a slow- 
down in advertising due to the 
pandemic. Its shares are down 
15% this year, in line with the 
broader market. 

“Were looking forward to 
earnings season with a particu- 
lar fascination to see what we 
learn about different compa- 
nies' business models," Morgan 
Stanley's Ms. Shalett said. 
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THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC 


States 


Some governors say 
U.S. government hasn't 
met pledge to provide 
all needed equipment 


A rapid test for the new 
coronavirus that was touted 
by the White House as a game- 
changing development has 
proved vexing for state offi- 
cials, who say the federal gov- 
ernment has failed to provide 
enough necessary equipment. 


By Dan Frosch, Deanna 
Paul and Ian Lovett 


“It’s incredibly frustrating,” 
said New Hampshire Gov. 
Chris Sununu, whose state got 
15 of Abbott Laboratories’ 
testing machines for Covid-19, 
the illness caused by the new 
coronavirus—and cartridges to 
conduct only about 100 tests. 
Mr. Sununu, speaking at a 
news conference, said most of 
the machines would sit idle 
until he could figure out how 
to get more of the cartridges, 
one of which is needed to 
complete each test. 

“There was a lot of hype on 
this nationally,” the Republi- 
can governor said. “To have 13 
of these devices and no way to 
use them—I’m banging my 
head against the wall.” 

After conducting a bulk 
purchase with Abbott, the fed- 
eral government this month 
gave every state except Alaska 
15 devices and 120 cartridges, 
regardless of its population or 
severity of its coronavirus out- 
break. 

In Illinois, where Abbott 
Laboratories is based, Gov. J.B. 
Pritzker said he spoke to the 
company more than a week 


Can’t Get 


Rapi 


Covid-19 tests are conducted in Lowell, Mass. The federal government gave every state except Alaska 15 devices and 120 cartridges. 


ago and thought he had an 
agreement to conduct 88,000 
tests a month, or about 3,000 
tests a day. He subsequently 
learned that the federal gov- 
ernment was taking over pur- 
chasing and distribution of the 
tests. 

Instead, Illinois received 15 
Abbott machines and 120 car- 
tridges. “That’s eight tests per 
machine for all of Illinois,” Mr. 
Pritzker, a Democrat, said. 

The frustration over how 
the Abbott tests are being 
doled out underscores the 
Trump administration’s strug- 
gle to respond to national 


testing shortages. While more 
coronavirus tests have been 
made available in recent 
weeks, via private laboratories 
that now have FDA approval, 
results can take days. High- 
volume tests have been ham- 
pered by inaccurate results, 
delays and technical problems. 

During a press conference 
last week, President Trump 
touted the Abbott tests, which 
deliver results in under 15 
minutes, as “a whole new ball- 
game” in the fight against the 
new coronavirus. 

In a statement, U.S. Health 
and Human Services spokes- 


woman Mia Heck said the fed- 
eral government had pur- 
chased limited quantities for 
state labs because it wanted to 
allow enough for hospitals to 
buy as well. Ms. Heck said 
states could order more sup- 
plies through the Centers for 
Disease Control and Preven- 
tion. She didn’t respond to a 
question about why 49 states 
received a similar number of 
tests and machines, which 
process one test at a time. 
Despite having the third- 
smallest population of any 
state, Alaska received 50 ma- 
chines to ramp up testing in 


remote areas, she said. 

HHS said it had also pur- 
chased 250 Abbott machines 
for the Indian Health Service, 
which provides health care for 
2.6 million Native Americans. 
Tori Kitcheyan, chairwoman of 
the National Indian Health 
Board, said the number of in- 
dividual cartridges available 
for those machines wasn’t 
enough for tribal members liv- 
ing on remote reservations 
with limited access to any 
Covid-19 testing. 

Abbott is manufacturing 
50,000 cartridges daily and 
has vowed to continue in- 
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creasing production. As of Fri- 
day, it had shipped nearly half 
a million cartridges to doctors’ 
offices, universities and labo- 
ratories that have placed their 
own orders, a spokeswoman 
said, in addition to those pur- 
chased by the federal govern- 
ment. The rapid-test machines 
cost $4,500 per device, while 
each cartridge costs $40. 

Detroit, was able to buy and 
deploy a large number of Ab- 
bott’s rapid tests shortly after 
the company got approval 
from the FDA on March 27. 
The quick results helped re- 
shape the city’s response to 
the virus. 

Since the start of the 
month, Detroit has adminis- 
tered more than 1,000 tests, 
initially focusing on first re- 
sponders and bus drivers who 
had been in quarantine, said 
John Roach, a spokesman for 
the mayor. The city has al- 
ready purchased 4,000 addi- 
tional tests from Abbott and 
recently said that rapid tests 
would be used at nursing 
homes and homeless shelters. 

For states, their compara- 
tively tiny number of Abbott 
tests can’t make that sort of 
impact. Officials in New York, 
at the center of the coronavi- 
rus outbreak, said their Abbott 
devices wouldn’t be used until 
enough cartridges arrived to 
make them practical. 

In Louisiana, another hot 
spot, Gov. John Bel Edwards 
said his administration had 
hoped to deploy the Abbott 
tests to help health-care work- 
ers statewide so they could 
stay on the job and preserve 
personal protective equip- 
ment. “We have the machines, 
but not necessarily the car- 
tridges to make a big differ- 
ence,” Mr. Edwards said. 


Effort to Identify 


By DENISE ROLAND 
AND DAVID GAUTHIER-VILLARS 


The British government has 
touted “immunity passports” 
as a near-term way of loosen- 
ing the coronavirus-inspired 
lockdown that is threatening 
to bring the U.K.’s economy to 
a standstill. Rolling them out 
is proving complicated. 

The effort would rely on 
testing to identify those who 
have contracted and recovered 
from the disease caused by the 
new virus, by identifying spe- 
cific antibodies—tailor-made 
proteins produced by the body 
to neutralize viruses and other 
invaders—in the blood. 


These antibody tests are 
different from the swab tests 
aimed at determining whether 
a person carries the virus. 
They are the same as the ones 
being rolled out in many coun- 
tries, including the U.S., as 
part of long-term campaigns 
aimed at determining what 
proportion of the population 
has been infected by the new 
coronavirus, and gauging im- 
munity at a national level. 

In the U.K., however, offi- 
cials have proposed using 
them at an individual level, to 
provide people assurances 
that they can leave lockdown 
without risk of contracting the 
disease, known as Covid-19. 


People With Immunity Stumbles 


The prospect is tantalizing. 
Immune workers could return 
to jobs. Health-care employees 
could go to work without fear 
of contracting the virus. Peo- 
ple could visit elderly relatives 
again, confident they wouldn't 
pass on the virus. 

Other countries, including 
the U.S., also are considering 
the use of immunity passports. 
*This is something that's be- 
ing discussed," Anthony Fauci, 
director of the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases and a member of the 
White House Coronavirus Task 
Force, told CNN. “It might ac- 
tually have some merit under 
certain circumstances." 


But antibody tests are chal- 
lenging to develop. An accurate 
test must detect an antibody 
that is unique to SARS-CoV-2, 
the virus that causes the dis- 


Inthe U.K., officials 
hoped antibody tests 
would clear some to 
leave lockdown. 


ease. The immune system pro- 
duces a medley of antibodies 
in response to any pathogen, 
some of which may also be de- 


ployed in fending off closely 
related viruses. A test that 
picked up one of those would 
produce false-positive results, 
and risk sending someone back 
to work who wasn't immune. 

Once the right antibody has 
been identified, biologists also 
must ensure that it is potent 
enough to beat a future en- 
counter with the virus. 

*For the coronavirus, it is 
still difficult to answer that 
question," said Bernard Bine- 
truy, a research director with 
French medical institute Inserm. 

Doctors and scientists say 
they hope that antibodies will 
provide a degree of immunity 
against the coronavirus but 


caution that they need more 
time to assess what concentra- 
tion is necessary and how long 
any protection will last. 
*Even if people know 
they've had the virus, we have 
no idea how long the immu- 
nity will last, said Louise 
Cosby, a professor of microbi- 
ology at Queen's University 
Belfast. «Everybody's operat- 
ing with a lack of knowledge." 
Another issue is that in 
countries that have imposed 
lockdowns to limit the spread 
of the virus, the number of 
people with effective immu- 
nity—and therefore who could 
be eligible for immunity certif- 
icates—might be limited. 


Risk Mulled 
On Lifting 
Lockdowns 


Continuedfrom Page One 
reopen focuses on several data 
points officials are closely 
watching, including the number 
of new infections, death counts, 
the number of admissions to 
hospital intensive care units and 
the number of ICU patients be- 
ing put on ventilators. 

^We see the light at the end 
of the tunnel," Food and Drug 
Administration Commissioner 
Stephen Hahn said on ABC. 
*But I think it's just too early 
for us to say whether May 1 is 
that date." 

The decision on lifting re- 
strictions and encouraging busi- 
nesses to restart rests mainly 
with state and local officials, 
but White House guidance can 
have a big impact. When to do 
so has been the subject of vigor- 
ous debates within the medical 
community, and the Trump ad- 
ministration is taking note, Mr. 
Hahn said. 

Dr. Anthony Fauci, director 
of the National Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases, 
told CNN that some limited 
openings might be possible by 
May. “I think it could probably 
start, at least in some ways, 
maybe next month," he said. 

But Dr. Fauci added that “it’s 
not going to be a light switch 
that we say, it is now June, 
July, click, the light switch goes 
back on.” 

On the show, Dr. Fauci also 
said that had the government 
imposed restrictions earlier, 
*you could have saved lives." 

That comment prompted a 
Twitter backlash from conserva- 
tive supporters of President 
Trump sensitive to arguments 
that the administration had mis- 
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A woman in a Robin costume showed her appreciation Saturday outside a hospital in Leesburg, Va. 


Coronavirus Daily Update 


As of 10:55 p.m. EDT April 12 
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World-wide cases 


22,019 


: U.S. deaths 


114,215 


: World-wide deaths 


Source: Johns Hopkins University Center for Systems Science and Engineering 


handled the virus early on. Mr. 
Trump himself stoked questions 
about Dr. Fauci’s fate by retweet- 
ing a message Sunday night 
from a former Republican con- 
gressional candidate, who ended 
her tweet, “Time to #FireFauci.” 

Mr. Trump did not repeat 
those words but shared them 
with his nearly 77 million follow- 
ers. Mr. Trump has been known 
to have been frustrated with Dr. 
Fauci, who has called for strict 
social distancing measures to 
combat the virus. But Dr. Fauci 
has also drawn praise from the 
president, who listened to his 


advice in agreeing to extend so- 
cial distancing guidelines 
through the end of April. 

New York Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo said that while hospital- 
izations in the state were down, 
758 people died on Saturday, 
bringing the number of those 
who have succumbed to 
Covid-19, the respiratory disease 
resulting from the virus, to 
9,385, the highest toll for a state. 

*That's the one number that 
Ilook forward to seeing drop as 
soon as I open my eyes in the 
morning," Mr. Cuomo said. 

Over the weekend, Mr. 
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41,759 


: U.S. recoveries 


430,455 


: World-wide recoveries 


Cuomo said New York would 
look at how other countries are 
approaching the issue of re- 
opening, while keeping in mind 
the possibility of a second wave 
of infections. 

Whatever form reopening 
would take, Mr. Cuomo said de- 
cisions would follow consulta- 
tion with counties within the 
state and neighboring states. 

Mr. Cuomo said New York 
would have difficulty reopening 
without federal help, as the state 
has spent billions of dollars on 
combating the pandemic. 

“Without federal assistance, 
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how does this state economy 
come back? How do we really 
start to fund schools?" he said. 

Mr. Cuomo said he and Mary- 
land Gov. Larry Hogan have is- 
sued a joint statement calling for 
$500 billion in funding for state 
governments. Mr. Hogan, a Re- 
publican, and Mr. Cuomo, a 
Democrat, are chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, of the 
National Governors Association. 

New Jersey Gov. Phil Murphy, 
whose state has the second- 
highest number of positive 
cases, said on CNN that while he 
would like to be able to restart 
business, “I fear, if we open up 
too early...we could be pouring 
gasoline on the fire, even inad- 
vertently." 

Illinois Gov. J.B. Pritzker said 
he has been speaking with econ- 
omists, scientists and industry 
leaders on how to properly re- 
open businesses and have resi- 
dents return to work, noting a 
lower death rate reported Sun- 
day signaled that the crisis 
might be stabilizing in the hard- 
hit state. Mr. Pritzker said 43 
people died in the state from 
Covid-19 in the last 24 hours, the 
lowest number in six days. 

Arkansas Gov. Asa Hutchin- 
son hasn't issued a stay-at-home 
order for state residents but has 
imposed some restrictions to 
stem the spread of the novel 
coronavirus. *You cannot lock 
down, you cannot shelter in 
place for six months," the Re- 
publican said, but “if we need to 
do more, we will do more.” 

One key to reopening will be 
further testing, including anti- 
body tests that detect who has 
been infected and recovered, the 
FDA’s Mr. Hahn said. He ex- 
pressed concern that some avail- 
able antibody tests “haven’t 
gone through the FDA scientific 
review,” adding that “having 
wildly inaccurate tests” is worse 
than having no tests. 

For New York, Mr. Cuomo 
signed an executive order to al- 
low for more people to adminis- 
ter antibody tests. “We have to 


get that test to scale, and this 
executive order will help do 
that,” he said. 

Another issue will be whether 
the disease rebounds after any 
midyear lull. 

“I hope we don't have a re- 
bound,” Dr. Fauci said, “but if we 
do, and that certainly is a possi- 
bility, hopefully we’ll be able to 
respond to that rebound in a 
much more effective way than 
what we have seen now in Janu- 
ary, March, February.” 

More than 114,000 people 
have died world-wide from 
Covid-19, according to the Johns 
Hopkins data. 

Although the U.S. has the 
most deaths of any nation, 
America’s rate of 6.25 deaths per 
100,000 people was behind that 
of Italy, with 32.22 deaths per 
100,000 people, and Spain, with 
35.54 deaths per 100,000. 

In France, where a lockdown 
has been enforced for four 
weeks, health authorities said 
the pandemic has plateaued but 
warned it may take more than a 
month before people can gradu- 
ally resume normal life. “The or- 
der of the day is not deconfine- 
ment, it’s even more strict 
respect for confinement mea- 
sures,” France’s top health offi- 
cial, Jéróme Salomon, said on 
Saturday. 

Churches held Easter services 
in front of few or no parishio- 
ners, though many livestreamed 
or televised services. 

In New York City, Cardinal 
Timothy Dolan preached in a 
near-empty St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, focusing on the theme of the 
empty tomb discovered by Jesus’ 
friends on Easter morning. 

“We hear plenty about empti- 
ness these days, don’t we, thanks 
to the dreaded pandemic,” Cardi- 
nal Dolan said. But, he concluded: 
“Emptiness might be a blessing, 
not a curse, as the God of the liv- 
ing fills us with light, meaning, 
resolve, hope and life.” 

—Jennifer Calfas 
and Francis X. Rocca 
contributed to this article. 
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THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC 


Heart Problems 
Raise Death Risk 


By Betsy McKay 


People with cardiovascular 
disease face more life-threat- 
ening complications and a 
substantially higher risk of 
death from the new coronavi- 
rus, according to data and re- 
ports from doctors in several 
countries, and even those with 
simple high blood pressure are 
being urged to take extra care 
against infection. 

Among the complications 
are conditions that put these 
patients’ already strained 
hearts under additional stress. 
While Covid-19 is a respiratory 
disease, doctors increasingly 
report that some patients de- 
velop cardiovascular complica- 
tions such as heart-rhythm 
disorders, blood clots and in- 
flammation causing chest pain 
that mimics a heart attack. 

These complications can be 
deadly. ^We've certainly seen 
cardiac arrests," said Matthew 
Tomey, director of the cardiac 
intensive-care unit at Mount 
Sinai Morningside Hospital in 
New York City. 

“It’s very clear that there is 
a cardiovascular involvement 
in Covid-19 disease," said Nir 
Uriel, director of advanced 
heart failure and cardiac 
transplantation at New York- 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

These complications also 
strike Covid-19 patients who 
were otherwise healthy, but 
people with heart disease have 
more trouble because their 
cardiovascular systems are al- 
ready impaired, Dr. Uriel said. 

Cardiovascular disease is 
the most common and deadli- 
est so far of several underly- 
ing conditions that make some 
people more vulnerable to the 
ravages of Covid-19, a disease 
that causes barely an ache or 
pain for some who are in- 
fected but sends others to 
ICUs for weeks. People with 
diabetes, chronic lung disease 
and cancer are also at risk, ac- 
cording to several studies. 


Cardiologists say they 
aren't surprised that Covid-19 
takes a heavier toll on heart- 
disease patients. So have SARS 
and MERS, two other corona- 
viruses, as well as severe in- 
fluenza. Still, they are taken 
aback by the huge numbers of 
such cases. “I have never seen 
such a volume of patients 
come in all at once and all be 
SO critically ill,” said Sahil 
Parikh, an interventional car- 
diologist at Columbia Univer- 
sity Irving Medical Center in 
New York City. 

Scientists say they don't 
fully understand why cardio- 
vascular disease puts people 
at such increased risk. The 
American Heart Association is 
funding research to learn 
more. 

Many of these patients are 
older, more prone to hyperten- 
sion, and already more vulner- 


People stuck at home 
may be missing out 
on blood-pressure 
medications. 


able because immune systems 
naturally weaken with ad- 
vanced age. But high blood 
pressure, coronary-artery dis- 
ease and other heart condi- 
tions put many younger peo- 
ple at increased risk, too. 
About 46?6 of American 
adults have high blood pres- 
sure, according to guidelines 
by the American College of 
Cardiology and the AHA. Afri- 
can-Americans, who have the 
highest mortality from cardio- 
vascular disease of all racial 
and ethnic groups in the U.S., 
are being infected and dying 
from the new virus at dispro- 
portionately high rates. 
Because so little is known, 
even people who have their 
high blood pressure under 


control and don't have any 
other risk factors are advised 
to take extra precautions 
against Covid-19 infection. 

“My gut feeling is hyperten- 
sion as a single entity—not as- 
sociated with any other car- 
diovascular disease or 
diabetes or obesity or smoking 
or vaping—probably is not 
much of an increased risk fac- 
tor, but we don't know that," 
said Mariell Jessup, the AHA's 
chief science and medical offi- 
cer. “We just have to urge 
great caution for everyone." 

Cardiologists also worry 
that patients who are stuck at 
home or recently unemployed 
are missing out on medica- 
tions and care. They are par- 
ticularly concerned that pa- 
tients may stop taking blood- 
pressure medications following 
reports that certain types—an- 
giotensin-converting enzyme 
or ACE-inhibitors and angio- 
tensin receptor blockers— 
could increase the risk of 
Covid-19 infection. Several 
medical societies have said pa- 
tients should remain on the 
drugs because evidence of in- 
creased infection risk is weak. 

Doctors have reported a 
surprisingly high number of 
Covid-19 cases in which pa- 
tients developed symptoms of 
a heart attack. Instead, they 
were found to have myocardi- 
tis, an inflammation of the 
heart muscle that can cause a 
weakening of its function and 
increase its susceptibility to 
rhythm disorders, said Dr. 
Parikh, the Columbia cardiolo- 
gist. 

*Patients will come to the 
hospital presenting for all the 
world like a heart attack," said 
Dr. Parikh. Normally, such pa- 
tients are whisked to a car- 
diac-catheterization lab to 
identify and treat blockages. 
Now, cardiologists take pa- 
tients who could have Covid-19 
to the emergency department 
first for an assessment, he 
said. 
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Health workers bring a patient into an ambulance in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Covid-19 patients with cardiovascular issues fare worse 


than others... 

Mainland China's death rate 
by underlying condition? 
Among 44,672 cases 


Cardiovascular disease 
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Clinical outcome of patients 
in Wuhan, China 
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..compounding the threat in areas where such issues are common 


U.S. patients’ 
underlying conditions* 


Among 178 cases 


Hypertension 


Obesity 


Chronic metabolic disease 


Chronic lung disease 


Diabetes 


Cardiovascular disease 
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ICU patients with underlying 
conditions in Lombardy, Italy 


Among 1,591 cases 


Hypertension 
Cardiovascular disease 
High cholesterol 
Diabetes 
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Chronic lung disease 
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Note: “As of March 30, 2020; tAs of February 11, 2020. 
Sources: U.S. Department of Health & Human Services; JAMA; Chinese Center for Disease Control 


and Prevention 


Tariffs Exacerbate Hand 


By Katy STECH FEREK 
AND JOSH ZUMBRUN 


WASHINGTON—Compa- 
nies asking for exemptions 
from the Trump administra- 
tion’s tariffs on Chinese im- 
ports say widespread shortages 
of hand sanitizer, disinfectants 
and other products needed to 
combat the spread of the coro- 
navirus are being exacerbated 
by the levies. 

Medical-supply companies 
and other importers have filed 
dozens of requests for tariff 
relief in recent weeks, public 
filings show. These businesses 
say the levies are increasing 
the costs of products needed 
to fight the pandemic and are, 
in some cases, contributing to 
shortages. 

Berkshire Hathaway Inc.’s 
chemical maker Lubrizol Corp. 


Medical Supply Chain 


Share of imports from China 


Regular thermometers 

Plastic face shields 

Textile face masks 

Protective surgical garments 
Thermometers, infrared and other 
Ventilators 


Hand sanitizer 


100 


Note: Some categories include items that may have non-medical uses 


Source: Trade Data Monitor 


asked U.S. officials to remove 
the 25% tariff on glutaralde- 
hyde, a disinfectant the com- 
pany says is so effective at 
killing the coronavirus that its 
Chinese distributor donated it 
to Wuhan hospitals. 


Berry Global Group Inc., 
which makes sanitary wipes at 
its Benson, N.C., factory, said 
tariffs on viscose rayon fibers 
“are a significant financial im- 
position” in a time when com- 
pany officials are struggling to 


keep up with orders. 

George Kenhan, a Florida 
import specialist, said he has 
gotten calls from a handful of 
clients who noticed the hand- 
sanitizer shortage and took 
steps to bring it in from Chi- 
nese partners to sell to the 
public. The extra cost has ei- 
ther discouraged importers 
from ordering as much hand 
sanitizer or deciding to import 
it at all, he said. “It will hand- 
cuff the importers because 
they’re not going to be able to 
bring in as much,” he said. 

The White House referred 
questions to the U.S. Trade 
Representative’s Office, which 
decides what products to place 
under tariff. It didn’t respond 
to a request for comment. 

The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported last month that the 
USTR granted company-re- 


Sanitizer Shortages 


quested exclusions for more 
than 100 medical items im- 
ported from China, including 
face masks, stethoscope cov- 
ers, examination gloves and 
operating-room-table covers. 

On March 20, the USTR 
opened a special docket to re- 
view requests for virus-related 
tariff exclusions. “Notably, the 
imposition of tariffs on certain 
Chinese imports has not re- 
sulted in an overall decline in 
the availability of needed med- 
ical equipment and supplies,” 
it said at the time. 

Since then, medical-supply 
companies and others have 
filed requests saying tariffs are 
hitting chemicals, equipment, 
parts for devices and other 
items needed in the fight 
against coronavirus, but which 
may not be readily identifiable 
as medically related. 


Nursing 
Homes 


Face Push 


To Disclose 


By ANNA WILDE MATHEWS 
AND Jon KAMP 


Federal health regulators 
are expected to push the nurs- 
ing-home industry to inform 
residents, their families and 
staff quickly when facilities 
confirm Covid-19 cases, accord- 
ing to people with knowledge 
of the matter. 

The Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services could 
announce the move as early as 
this week, the people said. 

It isn't clear whether CMS 
will order facilities to disclose 
cases to family, residents and 
staff, or strongly recommend 
it. Nor is it clear whether the 
federal government will take 
action to gather all the data 
and release total figures on the 
spread of the virus in nursing 
homes. 

CMS is working with other 
federal agencies to explore ac- 
tions that would improve trans- 
parency about the pandemic, a 
CMS spokesman said. “The 
agency remains committed to 
greater transparency," he said. 

Ahead of a CMS move, two 
leading industry groups put out 
statements this weekend urging 
members to disclose cases to 
families, staff and residents. 

“Long-term care facilities 
support transparency to our 
residents, families and other 
stakeholders because knowl- 
edge is pivotal during a pan- 
demic and our public health of- 
ficials need to know where to 
send urgently needed re- 
sources," the American Health 
Care Association said Sunday. 

The CMS move would follow 
a report in The Wall Street 
Journal highlighting the limited 
public information about cases 
inside the facilities, and the 
patchwork of rules governing 
release of the information. 

More than 2,100 facilities 
across the country were hit by 
Covid-19 by Friday, and there 
were more than 2,300 deaths, 
according to data supplied by 
37 states. 

The virus's impact on nurs- 
ing homes, assisted-living cen- 
ters and other elder-care facili- 
ties was far greater than the 
most recent tally released by 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. In late March, 
the agency reported more than 
400 facilities had been hit by 
the virus, but it said the figure 
represented a snapshot, and it 
doesn't keep a list of affected 
locations. 

And experts say the true 
numbers are likely significantly 
higher than the Journal’s tally. 
Not every state provided infor- 
mation. Some states that re- 
ported a number for senior- 
care facilities with Covid-19 
cases didn't say how many peo- 
ple from the places have died. 

The federal government 
hasn't been formally tracking 
or regularly releasing data on 
coronavirus infections in nurs- 
ing homes and other elder-care 
facilities. 


Grocery Demand. Adds to a Stocker's Load, and Paycheck 


As the new 
coronavirus 
forces big 
changes in 
how we 
work, The Wall Street Journal 
is looking at how different 
people are coping with the 
stresses and risks. For earlier 
articles in the series, visit 
wsj.com/makingitwork. 


MAKING 


IT WORK 


By JAEWON KANG 


Samuel Harshbarger is get- 
ting used to the 12-hour shifts. 

The 32-year-old stocker for 
a Kroger Co. store in Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., has added 20 hours 
to his typical 40-hour work- 
week. The coronavirus pan- 
demic pushed up demand for 
groceries, and folks like Mr. 
Harshbarger rank among the 
nation’s most essential work- 
ers. 

He is starting work as early 
as 4 a.m., three hours earlier 
than the typical time for clock- 
ing in. He carries heavy pallets 
of food to shelves and assists 
anxious customers until as late 
as 6 p.m. 

“By the end of the day, I’m 
definitely worn out,” said Mr. 
Harshbarger, who started 
working at Kroger nearly five 
years ago. The Cincinnati- 


based grocery giant is giving 
full-time workers like him a 
one-time $300 bonus and a $2- 
per-hour raise through the 
middle of April. 

Mr. Harshbarger is ordering 
items and replenishing shelves 
more frequently. Paper prod- 
ucts, rice, canned food and 
bottled water are selling fast. 

Recently, he restocked paper 
products that were disappear- 
ing in less than an hour. Mr. 
Harshbarger is refilling pallets 
of bottled water four times a 
day rather than once, each of 
which can weigh 2,000 pounds. 

“You bring out canned vege- 
tables, and people will want to 
stop you before you can get it 
stocked,” he said. 

Consumers started prepar- 
ing for home quarantine in 
March, buying loads of shelf- 
stable foods and cleaning 
items. “The first initial week 
was one of the most stressful 
times I’ve had since working 
here,” Mr. Harshbarger said. 

This surge in demand has 
forced grocers to set a limit on 
how many products Mr. Harsh- 
barger and other stockers can 
order from warehouses that 
store products from food com- 
panies. The cap varies daily 
and ranges from 1,300 to 2,600 
items. For some fast-selling 


products, like Conagra Brands 
Inc.’s Chef Boyardee canned 
goods, Mr. Harshbarger can 
only order a certain number of 
cases at a time. 

In addition to replenishing 
the shelves, Mr. Harshbarger 
has started filling online or- 
ders. More customers are try- 
ing grocery pickup as they 
avoid public places altogether. 
One day this week, Mr. Harsh- 


Samuel Harshbarger at the Kroger store in Hunting 


barger spent four of his 12 
hours at work packing online 
orders. Other times, he is the 
sole stocker on the floor when 
his team members are helping 
get bags ready for pickup. 

“When you're the only one, 
you have a lot that's got to be 
done," he said. 

Mr. Harshbarger said some 
Shoppers are conscious of so- 
cial-distancing while others ig- 


nore guidelines and bring their 
families. Some are visiting 
stores to get out of their 
house—not shop with purpose. 
His interaction with customers 
is changing, too. They aren't as 
friendly as they were before 
the health crisis and get irked 
by empty shelves. 

*Customers are a lot more 
scared," he said. "There are 
some customers who are just 


trying to shop for the day. 
When they come in and we're 
out of products, they can get 
frustrated." 

Supermarkets, including 
Kroger, are limiting the num- 
ber of customers that can be 
inside its stores, installing 
plexiglass guards at cashiers 
and putting markers that indi- 
cate where shoppers can wait. 
Last week, his store received 
gloves and paper masks for its 
workers. 

Still, Mr. Harshbarger said 


- 8 work and thinks Kroger should 

7[ £ limit people in the store to one 

= œ per cart. A Kroger spokes- 

E woman said the company has 

3 no plans to limit the number of 
Z customers per cart. 


“The whole time I’m work- 


E ing, it’s on my mind. If I start 


hearing someone cough, that's 
in the back of my mind," he 
said. 

To decompress, Mr. Harsh- 
barger takes 15-minute breaks 
in the backroom where he will 
play Pokémon Go on his phone 
and listen to rock bands like 
Fall Out Boy and Panic! at the 
Disco. Increasingly, he has had 
to skip them to finish his tasks. 

“Pm just trying to take it 
day by day,” Mr. Harshbarger 
said. 
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THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC 


U.K. Leader Returns 
Home to Recuperate 


By JAMES Hookway 


U.K. Prime Minister Boris 
Johnson has left the hospital 
and is continuing to recover 
from coronavirus, as recorded 
deaths from the illness across 
Britain and Northern Ireland 
passed the 10,000 mark. 

Mr. Johnson, 55 years old, 
will spend some time at Che- 
quers, the country residence 
of British prime ministers, as 
his government begins to as- 
sess when and how to ease the 
lockdown restrictions intro- 
duced to limit the spread of 
the infection, or whether to 
extend them. 

“On the advice of his medi- 
cal team, the PM. will not be 
immediately returning to 
Work," a spokesman said. 

In a video message released 
after his discharge, Mr. John- 
son thanked the staff of Brit- 
ain's National Health Service, 
or NHS, for saving his life af- 
ter he was admitted to St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London 
on April 5; he mentioned doc- 
tors and nurses by name. He 
urged people to continue prac- 
ticing social distancing and 
stay home whenever possible 
to ease the burden on the 
country's health-care system. 

“Because although we 
mourn every day those who 
are taken from us in such num- 
bers and though the struggle is 
by no means over, we are now 
making progress in this incred- 
ible national battle against 
coronavirus—a fight we never 
picked against an enemy we 
still don’t entirely under- 
stand,” Mr. Johnson said. “We 
are making progress in this na- 
tional battle because the Brit- 
ish people formed a human 
shield around this country’s 
greatest national asset, our 
National Health Service.” 

He initially had tried to 
shake off the symptoms of 
Covid-19, the disease caused 
by the new coronavirus, while 
isolating himself in his apart- 
ment at No. 10 Downing 


Britsh officials said 
coronavirus deaths topped 


10,000 on Sunday. 
Cumulative deaths 
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Note: As of April 12, 6 p.m. EDT 
Sources: Johns Hopkins CSSE (U.K., U.S., 
Germany); governments (Italy, Spain) 


Street, but his condition 
quickly deteriorated. News he 
had been taken into intensive 
care and administered oxygen 
to help ease his breathing 
fanned worries about the dan- 
gers posed by the virus. 

Carrie Symonds, Mr. John- 
son's fiancée, with whom he is 
expecting a child, said she owed 
a debt of gratitude to the staff 
of the NHS that she would 
never be able to repay. 

“There were times last 
week that were very dark in- 
deed,” she said on on Twitter. 
“My heart goes out to all those 
in similar situations, worried 
sick about our loved ones." 

The severity of Mr. Johnson's 
illness raised the prospect of a 
power vacuum as Britain ap- 
proached the worst of the un- 
precedented public-health crisis. 

In addition to testing the re- 
silience of Britain's state health- 
care service, the pandemic also 
prompted the government to 
instruct millions of citizens to 
stay at home, badly disrupting 
the economy and presenting the 
challenge of how to restart it 
once the spread of the virus is 
considered to be under control. 

The U.K. Treasury said 
Thursday it plans to dip into an 
overdraft facility at the Bank of 


England to help finance spend- 
ing, a sign the government's 
need for cash is rising as it 
pumps money to stricken busi- 
nesses and households. 

British officials Sunday said 
the death toll from Covid-19 
had passed 10,000 to reach 
10,612 after 737 additional peo- 
ple were reported to have died. 
The figures don’t include 
deaths outside hospitals, out in 
the community or in facilities 
such as care homes. Matt Han- 
cock, Britain's health secretary, 
told a news briefing there are 
signs that the numbers of fresh 
infections and hospitalizations 
were beginning to flatten, but 
people should continue practic- 
ing social distancing to prevent 
further infections. 

*The future of this virus is 
unknown," Mr. Hancock said. 

The lockdown, in which 
people are encouraged to stay 
home except for essential 
tasks or brief exercise, will re- 
main in place at least until the 
end of this week, when offi- 
cials are scheduled to discuss 
the matter, and likely for lon- 
ger to slow the spread of the 
virus, officials have said. 

Britain's informal code of 
government doesn't designate 
a vice prime minister who au- 
tomatically takes charge when 
the leader is incapacitated. On 
falling ill, Mr. Johnson handed 
those duties to Foreign Secre- 
tary Dominic Raab, who is ex- 
pected to continue the role un- 
til the prime minister has 
recovered further. 

The British government has 
been criticized by opposition 
parties and some medical ex- 
perts for an unorthodox strat- 
egy to address the coronavi- 
rus. They say it waited too 
long to impose stringent so- 
cial-distancing measures. 

Mr. Johnson's government 
has also been criticized for not 
mass testing people to identify 
potential carriers and those 
who have contracted the virus 
but have recovered and are 
now immune. 


ji 


Musicians performing on a rooftop last week in Prague, one of the first European capitals to lock down. 


East Europe Controls Spread 
More Effectively Than West 


Across Western Europe, hos- 
pitals overflow with people 
sickened by the new coronavi- 
rus and morgues struggle to 
keep up with the mounting 
number of dead. In nations to 
the east, however, infections 
have largely been kept under 
control and governments are 
starting to loosen lockdowns. 


By Bojan Pancevski 
in Berlin and 
Drew Hinshaw 
in Warsaw, Poland 


The difference is stark. By 
Sunday, Spain had lost 350 peo- 
ple per million of its population 
to Covid-19, Italy 322, Belgium 
314, France 202 and Britain 145, 
according to Johns Hopkins 
University data. Romania, in 
contrast, had lost 15 per mil- 
lion, the Czech Republic 12, Po- 
land 5 and Slovakia 0.4. 

A big reason for the discrep- 
ancy: The poorer countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, 
fearing their relatively weak 
health-care systems would be 
overwhelmed by the virus, 
moved more quickly to enact 
strict social-distancing rules 
and restrict movement to con- 
tain outbreaks. 

Their speed and decisive- 
ness, public-health experts say, 
were critical for these coun- 


tries, where populations are 
older and doctors fewer than in 
the West and where hospitals 
aren't as well equipped for a 
flood of seriously ill patients. 
It also helped that the virus 
was slower to appear in the re- 
gion, which receives fewer in- 
tercontinental travelers than 
their hard-hit counterparts. 
As the new coronavirus 
spread, Germans celebrated 
Carnival, Italians flocked to 
soccer games and Britons 
packed concert stadiums. In the 
U.S., spring breakers partied 
and filled Gulf Coast beaches 
well into March. Those events 
later proved to have had a so- 
called super-spreader effect, 
disseminating the virus widely. 
Britain didn't go into full 
lockdown until March 24, after 
confirming more than 8,000 
cases and losing 422 lives. By 
contrast, the Czech Republic 
closed its schools and its bor- 
ders, shutting down a lucrative 
tourist industry, on March 12, 
less than two weeks after its 
first confirmed case and when 
it had recorded about 100 
known infections. Slovakia de- 
clared a state of emergency 
that same day, six days and 21 
cases into its own outbreak. 
The next day, Poland ordered 
borders, bars, dine-in restau- 
rants and shopping malls to 


close, after confirming 17 cases 
over nine days. 

*We were sure our hospitals 
were not able to withstand the 
situation," said Czech Health 
Minister Adam Vojtéch. *We 
had to react." 

The day Prague went into 
lockdown, U.K. Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson told citizens they 
could continue attending Mass 
sporting events. Two days ear- 
lier, President Trump said, 
*We're prepared, and we're do- 
ing a great job with it. And it 
will go away. Just stay calm. It 
will go away." 

In many Western countries, 
policy makers hesitated to im- 
pose curbs, out of concern for 
the economic fallout and be- 
cause they feared their popula- 
tions wouldn't adhere to social- 
distancing rules for a prolonged 
period. British government be- 
havioral studies made public 
last month found that people 
were unlikely to obey lockdown 
rules for weeks. The U.K. has 
been under heavy restrictions 
since March 23, with no plans 
announced to lift them. 

Countries that went into 
lockdowns earlier are now 
moving to restart at least some 
public life. Health authorities 
expect the cases to swell again, 
potentially compelling another 
round of restrictions. 
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Taiwan’s President Tsai Ing-wen, center, visited a military base last week. 


Taiwan’s Virus Success 
tirs China Tensions 


By Cuun Han WONG 


The coronavirus pandemic is 
stoking long-simmering ten- 
sions between China and Tai- 
wan, underscoring differences 
between their political systems 
and deepening resentment to- 
ward Beijing. 

In recent weeks, Beijing and 
Taipei have escalated rhetoric 
accusing one another of ex- 
ploiting the pandemic for polit- 
ical ends, even as they compete 
to provide medical supplies and 
expertise to coronavirus-hit 
countries. 

Beijing, which claims Taiwan 
as its own territory, also ac- 
cused Taipei of pursuing inde- 
pendence, while sending mili- 
tary aircraft and civilian fishing 
vessels to test Taiwanese con- 
trol over its airspace and wa- 
ters in recent weeks. 

While Beijing has claimed 
success in curbing the coronavi- 
rus after locking down much of 
mainland China for two 
months, Taiwan has won global 
plaudits for an early and less- 
coercive epidemic response 
that has limited the contagion 
to 385 confirmed infections and 
six deaths among its nearly 24 


million people. 

That Taiwan achieved this 
despite its exclusion from the 
World Health Organization—at 
Beijing’s behest—has reinforced 
confidence among many Tai- 
wanese in standing up to what 
they see as China’s bullying. 

For years, Beijing has 
worked to isolate Taiwan by 
keeping it out of international 
institutions including the WHO, 
a United Nations agency, while 
poaching Taipei’s diplomatic 
partners, which now number 
just 15 states. 

Anger in Taiwan against 
such tactics helped President 
Tsai Ing-wen win re-election in 
a landslide in January. Ms. Tsai 
had vowed to resist authoritar- 
ian encroachment from China’s 
Communist Party. 

For Beijing, Taiwan’s suc- 
cessful pandemic response 
poses two challenges, undercut- 
ting the Communist Party’s 
claims to superiority over lib- 
eral democracies, and bolster- 
ing a sense of local identity 
among the Taiwanese who ob- 
ject to China’s efforts to isolate 
and assimilate the island. 

For Ms. Tsai, Taiwan’s coro- 
navirus track record offers an 


opportunity to burnish the is- 
land democracy’s global stand- 
ing. Officials from the US., 
Japan and the European Union, 
among others, have praised Tai- 
wan’s response, and some have 
said the WHO should have lis- 
tened to Taiwanese health au- 
thorities, who said they had 
raised concerns about human-to- 
human transmission long before 
China confirmed it on Jan. 20. 

President Trump, who has 
blamed Beijing for mishandling 
the pandemic, last month 
signed into law a commitment 
to advocate Taiwan’s participa- 
tion in international bodies like 
the WHO, and Washington has 
continued sending warships 
through the Taiwan Strait in a 
signal to Beijing, most recently 
this week. 

“This attention to Taiwan, 
respect for Taiwan and sudden 
support for Taiwan is obviously 
irksome for Beijing,” said Jona- 
than Sullivan, director of China 
Programs at the University of 
Nottingham Asia Research In- 
stitute. China, he added, “is un- 
likely to accept this outcome 
graciously.” 

—Joyu Wang 
contributed to this article. 


INDONESIA 


Krakatau Eruption Is 
Longest Since 2018 


Indonesias Anak Krakatau vol- 
cano spewed ash into the sky in 
the longest eruption since the ex- 
plosive collapse of the island 
caused a deadly tsunami in 2018, 
scientists said. 

Closed-circuit TV from Indone- 
Sia's Center for Volcanology and 
Geological Disaster Mitigation 
showed lava flares Friday night. 
The agency said the volcano was 
continuously erupting until Satur- 
day morning. A level 2 alert sta- 
tus was in place, the second-high- 
est on a scale of four. 

There were no casualties re- 
ported in the eruption, which blew 
a column of ash 1640 feet into 
the air. The 2018 eruption caused 
a tsunami along the coasts of Su- 
matra and Java, killing 430 people. 

Anak Krakatau is the offspring 
of the famous Krakatau volcano, 
whose monumental eruption in 
1883 triggered a period of global 
cooling. 

—Associated Press 


ISRAEL 


Netanyahu Boosted 
By President's Ruling 


Israel's president on Sunday 
rejected a request to extend co- 
alition talks between the coun- 
try's two most powerful political 
parties—appearing to give a 
boost to Prime Minister Benja- 
min Netanyahu and pushing the 
nation toward an unprecedented 
fourth consecutive election in 
just over a year. 

The decision by President Re- 
uven Rivlin capped a turnaround 
in the fortunes of Mr. Netan- 
yahu, who just a month ago was 
fighting for his political survival 
as he prepared to go on trial on 
corruption charges. His chal- 
lenger, Blue and White party 
leader Benny Gantz, now faces 
an uphill struggle as he races to 
salvage a power-sharing deal 
with Mr. Netanyahu. 

Mr. Rivlin last month gave 
Mr. Gantz the task of forming a 
new government, after a narrow 
majority of lawmakers endorsed 
him as prime minister in the 
wake of March 2 elections. With 
his parliamentary majority, Mr. 
Gantz began work on legislation 
that would have prevented Mr. 
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Anak Krakatau volcano, whose eruption in 2018 killed hundreds of 
people, blew a column of ash 1,640 feet into the air late Friday. 


Netanyahu from serving as 
prime minister in the future. 

But in an about-face, Mr. 
Gantz accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Netanyahu to form a "na- 
tional emergency" government to 
confront the then-burgeoning cor- 
onavirus outbreak. 

Mr. Gantz froze the anti-Ne- 
tanyahu legislation and accepted 
the post of parliament speaker 
as he began talks on a rotation 
agreement in which both men 
would serve as prime minister. 
The turnabout prompted Mr. 
Gantz's main partner—the secu- 
lar and middle-class Yesh Atid 
party—to bolt, causing his Blue 
and White alliance to disinte- 
grate and leaving it at less than 
half its original strength. 

In the meantime, unity talks 
with Mr. Netanyahu stalled, re- 
portedly over issues that have lit- 
tle to do with the pandemic. 

Israeli media have reported 
that Mr. Netanyahu insisted on 
pushing ahead with his plans to 
annex parts of the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank and demanded 
more influence over judicial ap- 
pointments. 

Claiming that he was close to 
a deal, Mr. Gantz on Saturday 
asked Mr. Rivlin for a two-week 
extension. 

But on Sunday, Mr. Rivlin re- 
jected the request, citing the 
"current circumstances." He said 
he was giving both Mr. Gantz 
and Mr. Netanyahu until the 
original deadline, at midnight 
Monday, to reach a deal, and 
would consider giving them ex- 
tra time only if both said they 
were close to agreement. 

The looming deadline, along 
with the coronavirus crisis, has 
placed Mr. Netanyahu in a much 
stronger position. 

—Associated Press 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Assange Partner Says 
They Had Children 


Julian Assange's partner re- 
vealed Sunday that she had 
two children with him while he 
lived inside the Ecuadorian Em- 
bassy in London, and she issued 
a plea for the WikiLeaks 
founder to be released from 
prison over fears for his health 
during the coronavirus pan- 
demic. 

Mr. Assange has been im- 
prisoned at London's Belmarsh 
prison since police dragged him 
out of the embassy a year ago. 
He is awaiting a May 18 hearing 
on his extradition to the U.S., 
where he faces espionage 
charges over the activities of 
WikiLeaks. 

In a video uploaded to You- 
Tube, Stella Moris said she met 
Mr. Assange in 2011 when she 
helped his legal team, and that 
they got together four years 
later. Ms. Moris says their chil- 
dren are 3-year-old Gabriel and 
l-year-old Max. 

Ms. Moris said in a state- 
ment last month in support of 
Mr. Assange’s bail application 
that she had gone "to great 
lengths to shelter our children 
from the climate that surrounds 
him." Mr. Assange respected her 
wish for privacy, she wrote in 
the statement, which was dated 
March 24 and seen by the As- 
sociated Press. 

Jennifer Robinson, counsel to 
Mr. Assange and WikiLeaks and 
a barrister at Doughty Street 
Chambers, said Ms. Moris had 
"not taken this decision lightly, 
having fiercely protected her 
family's privacy for many years." 

—Associated Press 
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Walkie- 
Talkies Get 
New Life 


Continued from Page One 

the transistor radio, are getting 
a new life in the midst of a 
pandemic. 

Children are using them to 
stay in touch without hogging 
the Wi-Fi bandwidth parents 
need for videoconferences. Co- 
workers are turning to walkie- 
talkie devices and apps to 
avoid having to type or dial as 
they work remotely. Spouses 
and roommates are using them 
to stay in touch as they work 
in different corners of homes. 

“Scones in the living room? 
Over!” one of Lucy Powderly’s 
housemates said through a 
walkie-talkie app on their 
smartphones one afternoon. 

*| was just about to ask the 
same thing! Over!" Ms. Pow- 
derly replied. 

Shared scones and morning 
Pilates are among the few so- 
cial interactions Ms. Powderly 
and her housemates can enjoy 
as they quarantine together in 


Brighton, England. The Univer- 
sity of Sussex student presses 
the walkie-talkie app through- 
out the day to instantly say 
hello to her sisters, whom she 
hasn't been able to visit in 
weeks. "It's like they're with 
you," she said. 

"We're so desperate for 
communication and social in- 
teraction at a time when we're 
all so physically distant from 
each other," Ms. Powderly said. 
Walkie-talkie-style communica- 
tion is more immediate than 
calling on the phone, typing 
out a text message or even ini- 


Sophie Hobson and husband James Colacicchi with their gadgets. 


tiating a FaceTime video ses- 
sion, she added. 

Mobile two-way radios date 
to the late 1930s but were 
pretty clunky at first. Shortly 
before World War II, engineers 
at Galvin Manufacturing Corp., 
predecessor to Motorola Solu- 
tions Inc., developed a model 
that a soldier could use with 
one hand, a boon to battlefield 
communications. Among other 
things it helped the forces that 
landed on the beaches at Nor- 
mandy stay in contact with 
each other and with officers 
aboard ships. 


SOPHIE HOBSON 


Walkie-talkies have had a 
long life ever since with public- 
safety officials and work crews 
in certain businesses such as 
mining, not to mention Holly- 
wood, in productions such as 
“Jurassic Park," “Ghostbusters” 
and Netflix's “Stranger Things.” 

As the coronavirus reshapes 
how people live and work, the 
simplicity and immediacy of 
the push-to-talk feature has 
gained greater appeal. 

Motorola Solutions has seen 
an increase in demand for 
walkie-talkies since the begin- 
ning of March, a spokeswoman 
said, driven by consumers, by 
businesses such as restaurants 
coordinating curbside pickups, 
and by health-care organiza- 
tions with staff that need to 
quickly communicate. 

Sophie Hobson and her hus- 
band work in separate corners 
of their two-level London flat 
and radio each other for lunch 
and tea breaks using yellow 
Motorola walkie-talkies, which 
he once acquired for his fishing 
trips. 

“Are you ready for lunch? 
Over,” they'll ask, or one will 
summon the other by saying, 
“Come in, come in, are you 
there? Over.” 

“It’s quite an overwhelming 
situation at the moment,” said 


Ms. Hobson, head of communi- 
cations at a charity called the 
School for Social Entrepre- 
neurs. “I think finding a little 
bit of fun in and amongst it all 
is really important for your 
well-being and for your rela- 
tionship.” 

Maggie Beasley and a friend 
from her third-grade class, who 
lives in a nearby house in 
Humble, Texas, use a pair of 
walkie-talkies to communicate 
now that they can’t play in 
person. Sitting in a beanbag 
chair in her front yard in late 
March, the 9-year-old de- 
scribed the blue slime she had 
made to her friend across the 
road. 

The Beasley family began 
distancing themselves from 
friends several weeks ago be- 
cause Maggie’s father is a fire- 
fighter and a paramedic ex- 
posed to sick patients. The 
decision led to “a lot of tears 
from the kids,” said Maggie’s 
mother, Tara, so they have 
bent some rules to make the 
change easier. 

“Never in my life have I al- 
lowed slime, but here we are,” 
said Ms. Beasley. 

Maggie made a fort with 
umbrellas and towels one day 
when it started to rain so she 
could stay at her post outside 


looking at her friend while 
talking over the walkie-talkie. 

In his southwest Arkansas 
neighborhood, Nichole Holze’s 
8-year-old son has started 
playing Battleship from his 
kitchen table with a friend in 
California using a walkie- 
talkie-style, push-to-talk radio 
device called a Relay Go, which 
uses cell service. Each boy uses 
one to announce his latest 
move and exchange jokes while 
they play. 

“It’s nice for a quick check- 
in and just kind of brightens 
everyone's mood a bit," Ms. 
Holze said. 

Leanee Marsh is at home 
with three children while 
teaching seventh-grade science 
remotely in the suburbs of 
Charleston, S.C. Her 9-year-old 
daughter, whom Ms. Marsh 
deems too young for a cell- 
phone, uses a walkie-talkie-like 
device to talk to friends, in- 
cluding some the family had 
planned to see during a can- 
celed Easter trip to Michigan. 

*Being able to talk to people 
that they were looking forward 
to seeing—it doesn't take the 
place of that but it definitely 
helps,” she said. “It’s a way to 
have a conversation with 
someone other than their 
mom.” 


Ford, GM 
Retool for 


Ventilators 


Continued from Page One 
typically are assembled at the 
rate of dozens a week. GM and 
Ford plan to produce 80,000 by 
late summer, more than the es- 
timated total number now in 
U.S. hospitals. 

Even if the companies hit 
their targets, the ventilators 
may not come in time for hos- 
pitals to handle the patient 
surge in many hard-hit areas. 
“To produce a ventilator in two 
months doesn’t do anything for 
me,” New York Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo said in a TV interview. 

The switch from vehicles to 
ventilators requires more than 
a dash of American ingenuity. 
Cars and engines are built on 
assembly lines with power 
drills and robotic welding ma- 
chines. Ventilators are made at 
workbenches with hand tools. 

“You’ve got to bring 1,200 
people up to speed on pro- 
cesses that they’ve not ever 
done before,” said Gerald John- 
son, GM’s global manufacturing 
chief. Assembly-line workers 
took dexterity tests to make 
sure they were up to the job. 


Supply chains 


While sedans and ventilators 
are vastly different, auto mak- 
ers are expert at marshaling 
supply chains and manufactur- 
ing parts and finished products 
to meet exacting specifications 
and safety regulations in mass 
volume. 

GM on Wednesday got a 
$490 million first federal con- 
tract to deliver 30,000 ventila- 
tors by August for the national 
stockpile. The contract came 
nearly two weeks after Presi- 
dent Trump criticized the com- 
pany and invoked the Defense 
Production Act to press the 
auto maker to move faster. The 
company said it was already 
advancing on the project at the 
time. 

The U.S. also signed a $647 
million contract with Nether- 
lands-based Royal Philips NV 
for delivery of 43,000 ventila- 
tors by the end of the year. 

Ford is working with General 
Electric Co. to make 50,000 
ventilators by early July. To- 
gether, the three manufacturers 
could meet the White House 
target of 100,000 new ventila- 
tors produced by summer. Ford 
and GE are in contract talks 
with the Trump administration. 

Fiat Chrysler Automobiles 
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Workers prepared last week to build ventilators at a General Motors facility in Kokomo, Ind., where GM and Ventec Life Systems are 
collaborating to produce the machines. GM plans to set up hundreds of workers there. 


NV and Toyota Motor Co. also 
have initiated ventilator pro- 
duction plans, though GM and 
Ford are furthest along. 

Forecasts of how many new 
ventilators are needed for 
Covid-19 patients vary widely. 
Neil Carpenter, who is working 
on Covid-19 response planning 
for health-care consultants Ar- 
ray Advisors, estimated around 
25,000. More would be needed 
if there is a second wave of in- 
fection, he said. 

“The number of people who 
might get sick is very unpre- 
dictable," Mr. Carpenter said. 
*The production of ventilators 
is one of the few variables we 
can control." 

Ford isn't worried about 
making too many, Chief Execu- 
tive Jim Hackett said in an in- 
terview: ^We've just put our 
head down, and we're building." 

The automotive industry has 
a history of meeting national 
emergencies. During World War 
II, GM built tanks and ammuni- 
tion. Ford made B-24 Liberator 
bombers at a factory about 5 
miles from where the company 
plans to make ventilators. Ford 
developed an “iron lung” for 
polio patients in the 1940s. 

Ventilators, which are about 
the size of a desktop printer, 
pump air into the lungs of pa- 
tients who can’t breathe on 
their own, a symptom in the 
worst Covid-19 cases. The de- 
vices are made with hundreds 
of parts, including valves, blow- 
ers, tubes, electronics and soft- 
ware that regulates how much 
oxygen reaches the lungs and 
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with how much air pressure. 

The machines weren't de- 
signed for high-volume produc- 
tion, such as the assembly-line 
automation used to churn out 
an F-150 pickup truck every 
minute. 

Ventilator companies have 
relatively limited supply chains 
because they manufacture in 
small numbers. That has forced 
GM and Ford to create supply 
lines and assembly systems 
from scratch. 

Last week, at the Ford engi- 
neering center workers re- 
moved computer monitors from 
the tops of hundreds of stand- 
ing desks. They were shipped 
to a factory in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
to be used as work stations. 

Inside the 64-year-old fac- 
tory, which makes oil pumps 
and  hybrid-car batteries, 
among other things, two shifts 
of about 260 employees each 
will work in one-minute inter- 


vals to install their piece of the 
ventilator, said Adrian Price, 
the Ford director overseeing 
the operation. As they are built, 
the machines will be carried 
from one standing desk to the 
next on trays, he said. 

Ford and GE officials said 
they licensed a ventilator de- 
sign from a Florida manufac- 
turer that uses fewer parts, 
which could accelerate mass 
production. 

Employees at the firm, Airon 
Corp., assemble ventilators by 
hand, producing about 10 a 
week. Ford, which invented the 
moving assembly line in 1913, is 
designing steps to speed up 
manufacturing to make 7,200 a 
week. 

An Airon ventilator was de- 
livered to Ford’s engineering 
center in Dearborn, Mich., 
around 10 p.m. on March 27. By 
late the next morning, a team 
of nearly two dozen engineers 


had picked the machine apart, 
scattering valves, tubes and 
electronic bits across confer- 
ence room tables, Mr. Price 
said. They took photos and vid- 
eos of each part and laid them 
out in order of how they might 
be assembled. 

More than 500 workers have 
volunteered to work at the fac- 
tory despite the risk of infec- 
tion. More than 15 auto-factory 
workers in the Midwest have 
died from Covid-19, the United 
Auto Workers has said. It 
wasn't known if any contracted 
the virus on the job. 

At both Ford and GM, work- 
ers will be stationed at least 6 
feet apart and wear medical- 
grade face masks, precautions 
likely to foreshadow factory life 
after companies officials and 
union leaders restart produc- 
tion at auto plants. 

The companies pivoted to 
ventilator manufacturing in 
mid-March, around the time 
their factories and the rest of 
the U.S. economy were closing. 

GM began working with 
Ventec Life Systems, a small 
Seattle-area ventilator maker. 
On March 19, four GM engi- 
neers flew to Seattle to look at 
the inner workings of the Ven- 
tec machines. Ventec shared 
specs and diagrams for their 
ventilator's roughly 700 com- 
ponents. 

The following weekend, GM 
lined up nearly 100 suppliers. 
On Saturday night, GM pur- 
chasing chief Shilpan Amin was 
a few dozen parts short of 
meeting a deadline set by Chief 


Ford engineers in Dearborn, Mich., used sticky notes to mock up the layout of a ventilator production facility on the wall. left, and GM employees in Kokomo, right. 


Ventilator Demand 


Ventilators are usually built at 
the rate of dozens a week. GM 
and Ford plan to produce 
80,000 by late summer. 


Projected ventilators needed 
by day in the U.S.* 
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*Assuming full social distancing through May. 
Source: IHME 


Executive Mary Barra. He 
blasted an email to GM’s nearly 
20,000 suppliers with detailed 
sketches and measurements for 
what he needed. 

Michael Bugbee, a director 
at Chicago-area auto supplier 
Tenneco Inc. had planned to 
spend that weekend playing 
outside with his children. After 
a call from GM, he spent hours 
on conference calls in his home 
office. 

Within 10 days, Mr. Bugbee's 
company was producing wiring 
harnesses, normally used to 
connect to headlights and turn 
signals, for the GM-Ventec ven- 
tilator. *That process normally 
might take six months to a 
year," he said. 


Tight deadlines 


GM this week plans to set up 
hundreds of workers at the fa- 
cility in Kokomo, an idled facil- 
ity that previously made elec- 
tronic components for engine 
controls and air bags. Office 
furniture and carpeting were 
hauled out to make way for 
hundreds of new work stations. 

Tight deadlines for the man- 
ufacturing makeover put pres- 
sure on suppliers but also offer 
opportunity. 

Todd Olson, chief executive 
of Twin City Die Castings in 
Minneapolis, had planned to 
spend the weekend of March 21 
calling lenders to warn them 
that auto-plant shutdowns were 
drying up company revenue. 

Then he got a call from his 
GM purchasing manager asking 
if Mr. Olson could make a small 
piston for a compressor in a 
ventilator, among other compo- 
nents. Mr. Olson spent hours on 
the phone with materials and 
tooling suppliers. Within a 
week, his factory was churning 
out its first ventilator parts. 

*The speed this is moving," 
he said, “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it." 
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GREATER NEW YORK 


Hospitals | Losing Millions of Dollars 


Surging labor costs, 
equipment expenses 

and lost revenue are 

taking mounting toll 


By MELANIE GRAYCE WEST 


New York City's academic 
hospital systems are losing 
some $350 million to $450 
million a month each as they 
respond to a surge of patients 
with the novel coronavirus, 
while its independent and 
smaller hospital systems are 
being pushed to the financial 
brink and may soon be unable 
to make payroll, according to a 
top official. 

The mounting cost to the 
city's regional hospitals is be- 
cause of surging labor costs, 
capital and equipment expenses, 
and dramatic losses in revenue 
from elective procedures that 
have been postponed, according 
to Kenneth E. Raske, president 
of the Greater New York Hospi- 
tal Association, a trade group 
representing some 160 area 
hospitals and health systems. 

Independent and smaller 
hospital systems, he said, *have 
their backs against the wall." 

*Some will be pushed to the 
financial brink and may not be 
able to make payroll in a 
week, or two,” said Mr. Raske. 


Crews cleaning last week in an ambulance bay at NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital in Manhattan. 


“One break in the link could 
break everything.” 

On Friday, area health-care 
providers started seeing initial 
details about disbursements 
from a $30 billion grant from 
the federal government, part 
of a $100 billion federal relief 
fund for hospitals and other 
health-care providers. 

The disbursements, deter- 
mined by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
are being given to health-care 
providers across the country 


and distributed based on a pro- 
portionate share of 2019 Medi- 
care fee-for-service payments. 

Bea Grause, president of the 
Healthcare Association of New 
York State, a trade group, said 
she appreciates that funding is 
beginning to flow to New 
York, but opposes how the 
funds were allocated. 

The methodology used by 
Health and Human Services 
“did nothing to prioritize sup- 
port for Covid-19 hot spots 
like New York,” she said. 


Mr. Raske called the distri- 
bution methodology “woefully 
insufficient,’ disadvantaging 
providers with a high number 
of patients who are insured 
through Medicaid, as is the 
case with New York City’s hos- 
pital systems. 

Mr. Raske and others work- 
ing on negotiations with fed- 
eral officials about the funding 
say they anticipate that the 
next tranche of federal relief 
will be prioritized to hot spots. 

“You gotta get dollars flow- 
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ing to places that are needed,” 
he said. 

A spokeswoman for Health 
and Human Services said the 
agency is moving as fast as pos- 
sible to provide relief to Ameri- 
can health-care providers, and 
the methodology used moves 
initial payments to providers 
without requiring an individual- 
ized application process. 

“This is just the first distri- 
bution,” said the spokes- 
woman. “Health and Human 
Services and the Administra- 
tion will rapidly disburse addi- 
tional distributions to provid- 
ers in areas particularly 
impacted by the Covid-19 out- 
break and providers that were 
not proportionately reflected 
in the first distribution such as 
children's hospitals, pediatri- 
cians and Medicaid providers." 

A spokeswoman for New 
York City Mayor Bill de Blasio 
said spending for the Covid-19 
response reached a total of 
$77 million last week, up from 
$2 million the first week of 
March, for New York City 
Health + Hospitals, the city's 
public system with 11 hospitals 
serving the neediest New 
Yorkers. Total spending for the 
Covid-19 response across the 
city is just over $500 million 
and those costs are expected 
to continue to rise, she said. 

The costs are a particular hit 


to a cash-strapped system that 
was finally in the black last fall 
after years of financial woes. 

“We need the federal gov- 
ernment to focus the distribu- 
tion of stimulus funds desig- 
nated for hospitals on NYC's 
Health + Hospitals, which is at 
the epicenter of the outbreak 
and must continue to provide 
critical care to the most vul- 
nerable New Yorkers,” said the 
mayor’s spokeswoman. 

Steven Corwin, the presi- 
dent and chief executive of 
NewYork-Presbyterian, one of 
the city's largest private 
health-care systems, said the 
system will take a $1 billion 
hit over a three- to four-month 
period. He expects to recover 
some, but not all, of those 
costs from federal sources. 

The system has 280 days of 
cash on hand, he said, and its 
credit lines were increased to 
$800 million. Some $350 mil- 
lion has been drawn down 
from that line of credit, said 
Dr. Corwin. 

Hospital staff is still receiv- 
ing normal paychecks, he said, 
and workers haven't been fur- 
loughed. *For our long-term 
health as an organization and 
for the confidence our physi- 
cians have in us and workers 
have in us, we didn't want to 
go the route of furloughing 
and cutting salaries," he said. 
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People strolled on the Coney Island Boardwalk in Brooklyn on Easter Sunday. Despite signs that measures to slow coronavirus infections are 
working, officials warned residents against relaxing their guard and said any easing of stay-at-home restrictions was at least weeks away. 


Officials Voice Cautious Optimism 


By CHARLES PAssY 


New Yorkers headed into a 
new week with notes of cau- 
tious optimism from their 
elected leaders after enduring 
the toughest days to date in 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

The state reported Sunday 
that the net number of hospi- 
talized patients, factoring in 
admittances and discharges, 
increased by 53 on Saturday, 
the lowest daily sum since 
New York started tracking 
such figures related to the 
new coronavirus almost a 
month ago. The peak daily in- 
crease, on April 2, was 1,427. 

The news fell in line with 
other evidence that the pan- 
demic may be plateauing state- 
wide. The net number of intu- 
bated patients actually declined 
by 26 on Friday, for example. 

“It’s all reaffirming the 


same thing,” said Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo on Sunday, speaking of 
the general improving trend. 

At the same time, Mr. 
Cuomo and other officials, in- 
cluding New York City Mayor 
Bill de Blasio, noted that the 
death toll remained high. 

On Sunday, the state re- 
ported 758 deaths over the pre- 
vious 24 hours. That brought 
the cumulative statewide fatali- 
ties from the virus to 9,385. 
New York City has accounted 
for 6,898 of the deaths. 

The rapid spread of the coro- 
navirus prompted concern from 
state and city officials that the 
city’s health-care system would 
be taxed to the breaking point 
last week. 

In the end, the city made it 
through. That was partly be- 
cause of the flattening of the 
curve. But the state and city 
also benefited from an influx 


of badly needed medical sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Mr. de Blasio said Sunday 
that the city had enough ven- 
tilators for the week ahead. 

Mr. Cuomo also said in a 
Friday interview with ABC’s 
“Good Morning America” that 
the state had increased its hos- 
pital-bed capacity from 53,000 
to 90,000 over the past month. 

Despite the hopeful signs, 
public officials cautioned local 
residents against relaxing 
their guard and thus contrib- 
uting to a new spread of the 
virus. They also indicated any 
easing of stay-at-home restric- 
tions was at least weeks away. 

The key to a post-pandemic 
recovery rested in medical 
testing, officials said, so that 
those who ventured back to 
work don’t risk spreading the 
virus or contracting it them- 
selves. Mr. Cuomo said Friday 


that not only was the corona- 
virus test itself needed for the 
recovery, but also one that de- 
tected whether someone had 
the antibody. 

Mr. Cuomo said the state 
alone couldn’t produce the 
millions of tests required, even 
through partnerships with the 
private sector, and he called 
upon the federal government 
to assist. 

Mr. De Blasio said Sunday 
the city would soon be open- 
ing new testing centers in all 
five boroughs. 

Mr. Cuomo also said Sunday 
that any attempts to reopen 
the state would have to be co- 
ordinated on a regional level. 
New York has worked with 
New Jersey and Connecticut in 
its effort to mitigate the vi- 
rus’s spread. 

“We need to be smart in the 
way we reopen,” he said. 


No Decision Yet on 
Schools, Cuomo Says 


By KATIE HONAN 
AND LEE HAWKINS 


Any decision to close New 
York City public schools for 
the remainder of the academic 
year is premature and must be 
coordinated with other dis- 
tricts in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, New York 
Gov. Andrew Cuomo said. 

“I do not know what we will 
þe doing in June,” the Demo- 
cratic governor said at a Sun- 
day news conference. 

Mr. Cuomo was responding 
to Mayor Bill de Blasio’s an- 
nouncement on Saturday that 
New York City would keep its 
public-school system, the larg- 
est in the country, shut for the 
rest of the school year to stem 
the spread of the novel coro- 
navirus. The system, which 
has been closed since March 
16, won't reopen classrooms 
until September out of caution 
for students, faculty and staff, 
Mr. de Blasio said. The city 
has been using remote learn- 
ing for its students. 

Mr. Cuomo challenged the 
mayor's announcement on Sat- 
urday, calling it ^an opinion." 

On Sunday, Mr. Cuomo said 
all schools in the state would 
remain closed until they were 
safe to reopen but said there 
was no timeline for when that 
would be. 

“Whatever plan we come up 
with will be driven by data 
and science," he said. 

Mr. Cuomo said he planned 
to talk to the governors of 
New Jersey and Connecticut 
about a coordinated effort to 
reopen the economies and 
schools in the three states. 
Any decision on schools would 
affect the economy, he said. 

“If you say the schools are 
closed through June, you are 
effectively saying businesses 
are closed through June," he 
said. 

The governor issued an ex- 


ecutive order on March 18 re- 
quiring state approval for any 
local ordinances. He previ- 
ously ordered all schools in 
the state to remain closed un- 
til April 29. 

Mr. de Blasio on Sunday de- 
fended his decision to close 
the city's public schools 
through June, saying he con- 
sulted with health and educa- 
tion experts before making the 
announcement. He said he in- 
formed the governor's office 
of his decision before telling 
the public. 

“Our job is to protect the 
children of New York City,” 
said the mayor, a Democrat. 

The mayor said Saturday 
that the city's Department of 
Education would enact a five- 
point plan to help teachers, 
students, and their families 
adapt to extended remote 
learning, including an ex- 


*Whatever plan we 
come up with will 
be driven by data 
and science? 


panded parent help line and 
more creative programming. 
All students who need elec- 
tronic tablets like iPads will 
also get them by the end of 
April, city Schools Chancellor 
Richard Carranza said. 
Michael Mulgrew, the presi- 
dent of the United Federation 
of Teachers, which represents 
116,000 city teachers, agreed 
with the mayor's decision on 
keeping schools closed for the 
remainder of the academic year. 
“Keeping school buildings 
closed is unquestionably the 
right decision," he said. 
More than 40 union mem- 
bers have died from the coro- 
navirus, Mr. Mulgrew said. 


STATE STREET | By Jimmy Vielkind 


Governor Says Hes Not Running, but White House Talk Persists 


Despite an 
elevated na- 
tional profile 
from his man- 
agement of 
the coronavi- 
rus crisis and chatter in 
some political circles, the 
idea that New York Gov. An- 
drew Cuomo would enter 
this year's presidential cam- 
paign is little more than a 
fever dream. 

Mr. Cuomo, a Democrat in 
his third term, has become a 
regular presence on national 
television as his daily brief- 
ings on the state's response 
are carried by cable networks 
and light up social media. 

They have been a contrast 
with President Trump, ob- 
servers said, in both sub- 
stance and tone. At the same 
time, they have filled a void 
on the political left as the 


Democratic primary contest 
between former Vice Presi- 
dent Joe Biden and U.S. Sen. 
Bernie Sanders receded, and 
ended last week. 

*You almost have a daily 
split screen happening be- 
tween the White House and 
Albany," said Jonathan 
Rosen, a Democratic political 
consultant and co-founder of 
BerlinRosen, a communica- 
tions firm based in New York. 

Mr. Rosen said he isn't 
normally a Cuomo booster 
but tweeted on March 24 
that delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention 
should make Mr. Cuomo 
their presidential nominee. 

Two polls last week show 
he isn't alone in his thinking. 
A Rasmussen Reports survey 
showed an almost equal 
share of Democrats believed 
Messrs. Cuomo and Biden 


should be the party's stan- 
dard-bearer. The Club for 
Growth PAC, which normally 
supports Republicans, said a 
poll it commissioned found 
52% of Democrats preferred 
Mr. Cuomo to Mr. Biden. 

A Quinnipiac University 
poll released Wednesday 
found 5996 of respondents 
around the country approved 
of Mr. Cuomo's response to 
the pandemic, compared 
with 4696 for Mr. Trump. The 
biggest takeaway is that 60?6 
of the 2,077 voters surveyed 
said they knew enough of 
the governor to have an 
opinion of him, up from 47% 
in the summer of 2014, the 
last time Quinnipiac asked 
about Mr. Cuomo in a na- 
tional poll. 

Mechanically, it is now 
next to impossible for the 
governor to enter the race. 


Even supporters of the idea 
acknowledge Mr. Biden 
would have to decline or be- 
come unable to accept the 
Democratic nomination— 
leading to a floor vote at the 
party convention—for Mr. 
Cuomo to have a shot. 

“It looks good on paper, 
except for the part about not 
having any delegates,” said 
Nathan Gonzales, a nonparti- 
san political analyst who is 
the editor and publisher of 
Inside Elections. 

Mr. Cuomo is disliked by 
activists in the party’s pro- 
gressive wing, including 
many supporters of Mr. 
Sanders, and Mr. Gonzales 
wondered how he could 
bring them into the fold. Lis 
Smith, a senior adviser to 
former South Bend, Ind., 
Mayor Pete Buttigieg’s cam- 
paign, wondered why Mr. 


Cuomo should be considered 
over some of the two dozen 
people who actually did run 
for president. 

“There’s no doubt that he 
has been the breakout star 
during this crisis, but realis- 
tically this is a Twitter fever 
dream,” said Ms. Smith, who 
also advised Mr. Cuomo’s 
2018 re-election bid. “We’ve 
gone through months and 
months of primaries and 
caucuses and campaigning, 
and the idea that we’re go- 
ing to overturn that by fiat 
is fantastical.” 

And Mr. Cuomo himself 
has said, repeatedly, that he 
isn’t running, has no plans to 
run and wishes to remain in 
his current post. On Satur- 
day, he called the specula- 
tion about replacing Mr. Bi- 
den “flattering” but 
“irrelevant.” Mr. Cuomo said 


he had no interest in a cabi- 
net position, and that being 
governor was “the most im- 
portant job to me that I 
could ever have.” 

Regardless, the new atten- 
tion on Mr. Cuomo could 
give him more of a role in 
the rest of the presidential 
campaign, said Jay Jacobs, 
chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee. 

“If I were Joe Biden and I 
were going into a fall elec- 
tion, one guy I’d make sure I 
was sending all around the 
country as a surrogate is An- 
drew Cuomo,” Mr. Jacobs 
said. “And if Andrew Cuomo 
isn’t considered for a key- 
note speech [at the conven- 
tion], following in the foot- 
steps of his father, that 
would be a big mistake.” 


Jimmy. vielkind@wsj.com 
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GREATER NEW YORK 


A Volunteer 
EMS Crew 


Presses On 


By JOSEPH DE AVILA 


On emergency call after 
emergency call, Teaneck Vol- 
unteer Ambulance Corps 
member C.J. Levin trans- 
ported Covid-19 patients, 
knowing each interaction in- 
creased his risk. 

The 25-year-old emergency 
medical technician worried 
about infecting his parents, 
with whom he lived in Tea- 
neck, the center of New Jer- 
sey’s coronavirus crisis. But 
just as he was packing a bag 
and planning to move out of 
their home on March 18, he 
came down with body aches 
and a fever. He got tested that 
day, and the results came back 
positive. 

Then his fear came true: 
His parents also became in- 
fected with the new coronavi- 
rus, likely contracting it from 
their son. They had chest 
pains, fever and a cough, and 
were sick for about two 
weeks, he said. 

“I was sick, up at night, 
terrified that my parents were 
going to die because of me," 
said Mr. Levin, who came out 
of quarantine in the basement 
to take care of them. ^We are 
all bringing this home to our 
families, and it's terrifying." 

The 120-member Teaneck 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps 
has been on the front lines as 
the coronavirus ripped 
through Bergen County, which 
includes Teaneck. It responds 
to all medical-emergency calls 
within the town. With about 
40,000 residents, Teaneck has 
560 cases or about 1,378 cases 
per 100,000 people. That is 
comparatively more than New 
York City, about 6 miles 
southeast of Teaneck, which 
has 1,044 cases per 100,000 
people. 

Mr. Levin's parents recov- 


ered and never had to be hos- 
pitalized, he said. And Mr. 
Levin, who also recovered, re- 
turned to the ambulance corps 
for emergency calls on Friday. 

The ambulance corps, a do- 
nation-funded group of un- 
paid volunteers, has con- 
fronted nearly twice as many 
emergency calls in recent 
days. The nationwide shortage 
of personal-protective equip- 
ment has forced them to 
scour for leads on medical- 
equipment suppliers. 

In addition to Mr. Levin, 
four other members have con- 
tracted Covid-19. One addi- 
tional member was recently 
hospitalized and is awaiting 
test results. Another 40 are 
being monitored due to possi- 
ble exposure to the illness. 
About 30% of the volunteer 
corps isn't going on calls be- 
cause they are in high-risk 
groups or have loved ones 
who are. 

Teaneck Mayor Mohammed 
Hameeduddin said the ambu- 
lance corps, founded more 
than 80 years ago, is an insti- 
tution in the township. 

*They mean everything to 
the town. They are first re- 
sponders who do this job, day 
in and day out, without any 
compensation whatsoever," 
Mr. Hameeduddin said. *And 
then we ask them to really 
put their lives on the line as 
well as putting their families 
at risk." 

In Bergen County, the 
Covid-19 outbreak has un- 
folded like a mass-casualty 
event, turning EMS respond- 
ers into gatekeepers of the 
hospital system, Mr. Levin 
said. 

“Our job in EMS is essen- 
tially the waiting room of an 
ER,” Mr. Levin said. “We have 
to decide who really needs a 
hospital right now and who 


doesn't in order to make sure 
the system doesn't become 
more overwhelmed than it is." 

Dropping patients off at the 
hospital is also taking longer, 
due to backlogs in the emer- 
gency room, said Capt. Jacob 
Finkelstein, 24. That means 
more volunteers are working 
everyday, all day, he said. 

“It really is an exhausting 
state. I think that it in ways is 
how we are able to get 
through it—by just constantly 
pushing,” he said, “as opposed 
to stopping and processing 
what's going on and how crazy 
it is." 

Former Capt. Ariel Douek, 
who grew up in Teaneck and 
met his wife in the volunteer 
corps, comes back to help as 
much as he can, especially 
now. 

“It’s going to be a huge is- 
sue if we don't have people 
stepping up as EMTs, as 
nurses and doctors," said Mr. 
Douek, 32, who lives in the 
Bronx. “This isn't the type of 
thing where I can step away 


Teaneck, N.J., Volunteer Ambulance Corps member Joe Horowitz loads a 


and not help." 

The ambulance corps nor- 
mally focuses on the health of 
the people calling for help, but 
during this crisis, the team 
has to be equally aware of the 
health of its members, said Dr. 
Eliyahu Cooper, 36, medical di- 
rector for the corps. 

At the beginning of the out- 
break, the corps had to deter- 
mine the size of crews re- 
sponding to calls, what 


additional equipment was 
needed and had to develop 
guidelines for checking for po- 
tential symptoms of the volun- 
teers, Dr. Cooper said. They 
also began treating any calls 
involving respiratory issues 
and fevers as a_ possible 
Covid-19 case out of an abun- 
dance of caution, he said. 
Andy Rudin, president of 
the Teaneck Volunteer Ambu- 
lance Corps, handles procure- 
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ment of personal-protective 
equipment for the group but 
still rides on calls. Like the 
rest of the volunteers, he 
comes home uncertain if he 
will infect his wife and 7-year- 
old daughter. 

“There is no doubt there is 
a fear that I could have poten- 
tially come home with it at 
some point,” said Mr. Rudin, 
33, who grew up in Teaneck 
and lives in Manhattan. 

As Mr. Levin returned to 
work Friday, he said he is still 
frightened. Not enough is 
known about the disease to 
rule out reinfection, he said, 
and he doesn’t want to mess 
with his plan to start medical 
school in July at the Rutgers 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School. 

“If I die now, does that limit 
the good I’ll be able to do as a 
doctor later?” Mr. Levin said. 
“But at the same time, I have 
to ask myself, will I be able to 
forgive myself if I don’t act 
when I feel that I may be able 
to help?” 
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Staying home 


saves lives. 
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CONTROL AND PREVENTION 
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TENBIT AFEWORK 


lizabeth Clayborne 
sees death and illness 
all around her as an 
emergency-room doc- 
tor amid the corona- 
virus pandemic. 

But the 36-year-old physician at 
UM Prince George's Hospital Cen- 
ter in Cheverly, Md., is constantly 
reminded of the life inside of her. 
Dr. Clayborne is seven months 
pregnant, due to have a baby girl 
on June 18. 

“I feel my baby kicking all the 
time while I’m working,” she says. 
“It is a reminder that I'm not by 
myself when I'm serving on the 
front lines." 

Though given the option of tak- 
ing an unpaid leave of absence, Dr. 
Clayborne has chosen to work for 
now. The decision was fueled by an 
unusual situation at her hospital: 
She is one of three ER doctors who 
are pregnant. “All of us leaving at 
the same time would put a fairly 
significant strain on our staffing," 


YOUR HEALTH | SUMATHI REDDY 


Duty Comes First in the ER 


Three pregnant physicians at the same hospital stay on the job; ‘I feel my baby kicking all the time while I’m working’ 


she says. *So we decided to ask ad- 
ministration for shifts that are a lit- 
tle less risky so that we can con- 
tinue to help the group and 
continue working.” All three are 
juggling their pregnancies with de- 
manding jobs and toddlers at home. 
Pregnant women aren't believed 
to be at an increased risk of con- 
tracting Covid-19, and there is no 
evidence that the new coronavirus 
is transmitted from mother to fetus, 
though experts caution there isn't 
much data yet. Some babies have 
tested positive for Covid-19, but it is 
unclear if the transmission occurred 
during pregnancy or delivery. 
Groups such as The American 
College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists, the Society for Maternal- 
Fetal Medicine and the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
recommend pregnant health-care 
workers follow the same guide- 
lines as other health-care workers. 
But they say hospitals may want to 
limit the exposure of pregnant 


health-care providers to Covid-19 
patients, if staffing levels permit. 
Dr. Clayborne knows she is tak- 
ing a risk. Her 17-month-old, Ada, 
was born five weeks early, so she 
has a higher chance of having a 
preterm birth. She and her col- 


“All of us leaving at the 

same time would put a 

fairly significant strain 
on our staffing." 


leagues say they make their deci- 
sions to stay on a day-to-day basis. 
Their hospital has arranged it 
so the pregnant ER doctors aren't 
on the same shift and work with 
another physician who can assist 
with such procedures as intuba- 
tions and resuscitations. But they 
still see patients who later test 


Coping With Depression 
During the Pandemic 


By ANDREA PETERSEN 


DURING THE TWO weeks after 
Minnesota issued its stay-at-home 
order in response to the Covid-19 
pandemic, Jane Egerdal cried ev- 
ery day. 

Ms. Egerdal, 62, has a history of 
depression. Almost overnight, the 
things she had been doing to suc- 
cessfully cope with her condition— 
going to the gym, meeting friends 
at coffee shops, her job as a school 
nurse—disappeared. 

“T lost that network of people 
and sense of job and purpose,” 
says Ms. Egerdal, who lives alone 
in Faribault, Minn. “The loneliness 
is unbearable.” 

The pandemic is 


to feel very hopeful about,” Dr. 
Wright says. 

About 22% of Americans ages 13 
and older have an anxiety disorder 
each year, and 9.4% have a mood 
disorder, including major depres- 
sion and bipolar disorder, accord- 
ing to a study published in 2012 in 
the International Journal of Meth- 
ods in Psychiatric Research. About 
32% will have an anxiety disorder 
during their lifetimes and 17.5% 
will have a mood disorder, accord- 
ing to the same study. 

More than one-third of Ameri- 
cans say the pandemic is having a 
“serious impact” on their mental 
health, according to a survey re- 
leased March 25 by the American 

Psychiatric Associ- 


upending everyone’s 
lives. But it has been 
particularly destabi- 
lizing for the mil- 
lions of people who 
deal with depression 
and anxiety. 

Many people are 
worried about their 
own health and the 
health of their loved ones. The 
stress of job losses and the shred- 
ding of routines and support sys- 
tems can exacerbate symptoms 
and make relapse more likely, says 
Charles B. Nemeroff, chair of the 
department of psychiatry at the 
University of Texas at Austin’s Dell 
Medical School. Studies have 
found a link between social isola- 
tion and depression. And the un- 
certainty can fuel the feelings of 

^ hopelessness and helplessness that 
&are a hallmark of depression, says 

ZC. Vaile Wright, director of clinical 
z research and quality at the Ameri- 
£can Psychological Association. 

S “We still don't have a great 

^ handle on the virus. There's no 

Z cure or vaccine. There's not a lot 


22 


percent of Americans 13 and 
older with an anxiety disorder 


ation. The National 
Alliance on Mental 
Illness, an advo- 
cacy group, says 
calls and emails to 
its help line have 
jumped 40% in the 
past two weeks. 
Most people men- 
tion Covid-19, says 
Dawn Brown, NAMI’s director of 
community engagement. 

Crisis Text Line, a service 
staffed by trained volunteers who 
offer 24/7 support via text, has 
seen demand in the U.S. rise by 
40% since March 16. The most 
common issues its users, about 
75% of whom are younger than 25 
years old, are now mentioning are 
anxiety, depression and suicidal 
thoughts, says Bob Filbin, co- 
founder and chief data scientist. 

The most evidence-based treat- 
ments for depression and anxiety 
disorders are antidepressant medi- 
cations like Prozac and Lexapro and 
talk therapy. Many psychiatrists 
and other mental health clinicians 
have pivoted to offer treatment via 


phone and video, says Bruce J. 
Schwartz, president of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. Be- 
cause of a national shortage of 
mental health providers, however, it 
can sometimes be difficult to obtain 
a new patient appointment. Dr. 
Schwartz is warning patients to 
avoid turning to alcohol and drugs, 
which some people use to self-med- 
icate their anxiety and depression. 

With normal schedules and rou- 
tines likely impossible, it is impor- 
tant for people with depression 
and anxiety to create new ones, 
says Aarti Gupta, a clinical psy- 
chologist in Palo Alto, Calif. “When 
the world feels so chaotic, you 
need to find organization and pre- 
dictability,” she says. 

She recommends setting regular 
wake and sleep times. (Insomnia is 
a risk factor for depression.) She 
also directs her patients to sched- 
ule pleasurable activities every day. 

Since getting out of bed in the 
morning can be difficult for people 
with depression, Dr. Wright sug- 
gests setting the alarm on your 
clock or phone and then “put it as 


From left, physicians 
Michele Callahan, 
Elizabeth Clayborne and 
Tu Carol Nguyen. 


positive for Covid-19. 

“Tve definitely had contact" with 
Covid-19 patients, says Tu Carol 
Nguyen, 35, another of the three 
pregnant emergency physicians. Her 
baby is due July 28. ^We were 
wearing the appropriate [personal 
protective equipment ]." 

Dr. Nguyen, who also has a 1- 
year-old son, said she had to do an 
intubation recently on a patient 
who later tested positive for 
Covid-19 while the physician work- 
ing with her saw another patient 
suspected of having the virus. 

Their hospital is an affiliate of 
the University of Maryland Medi- 
cal System, which instituted a pol- 
icy where at-risk staff such as 
pregnant women and those with 
underlying medical conditions can 
be excused from caring for 
Covid-19 patients. 

“It’s always about risk reduc- 
tion, but obviously we all know 
and they know that just stepping 
in the door puts you at some de- 


far away from your bed as possi- 
ble," she says. *You have to force 
yourself to get out of your bed." 
And since research has found that 
exercise can alleviate depression 
symptoms, Dr. Wright recommends 
sleeping in workout clothes. ^You 
might be more motivated to work 
out," she says. 

Jenny Meyer, 45, was first diag- 
nosed with depression when she 
was a teenager. She had a relapse 
last fall, but recovered with the 
help of antidepressant medication 
and the support of friends and col- 
leagues at the startup company 
she founded in Houston. But she 
has struggled since she's been on 
lockdown: She had what she calls 
a *tank day" recently, when she 
could barely get out of bed, the 
first she's had in six months. “My 
best days are when I have lunch 
and two coffees out meeting with 
executives. You can't do that," she 
says. “It’s the uncertainty of what 
the new normal could be." 

Ms. Meyer, who lives with her 
18-year-old daughter, is coping by 
running more in her neighbor- 


gree of risk," says Douglas Mayo, 
chairman of UM Prince George's 
Hospital Center's emergency de- 
partment. *We've talked about giv- 
ing them options all the way from 
not working any clinical shifts or 
seeing patients to doing what 
they're doing now." 

The hospital has personal protec- 
tive equipment, but supplies are 
limited and doctors reuse their res- 
pirator masks. They use them for a 
week or two until they are visibly 
soiled or damaged, says Michele 
Callahan, another of the three preg- 
nant emergency-room physicians. 

Dr. Callahan is more than 32 
weeks pregnant and due on May 
30. She worries about the risk of 
becoming infected and having to 
be on a ventilator, and the poten- 
tial effects on her unborn child. 
She also worries about whether 
her husband will be allowed into 
the delivery room, and who will 
take care of her 2-year-old son, 
Parker. If it is her parents, she is 
concerned he could unknowingly 
pass on the virus to them if he's 
asymptomatic, as experts say 
many children seem to be. 

Dr. Callahan says she has been 
exposed to a handful of patients 
who ended up being positive for 
Covid-19, but she hasn't yet done 
an intubation on a patient who has 
tested positive for the virus. 

*But Im sure that's coming," 
she says. “Our workplace is trying 
to minimize our exposure as preg- 
nant women, but sometimes we 
get so busy that multiple patients 
will come in who are critically ill, 
and it may get to the point where 
we're going to have to be doing 
that because that's our job." 

The doctors have small children, 
spouses, and caregivers at home 
whom they are trying to protect. 
That means rituals that include 
changing clothes at the end of 
their shift or in the garage, throw- 
ing clothes into the laundry every 
day and showering right when 
they get home. All work equipment 
is wiped down and stowed in the 
car or at the hospital. 

Still, Dr. Nguyen says even one 
or two of them not working in the 
ER right now would be a signifi- 
cant strain on their group. 

"There's some level of sense of 
duty to want to help your col- 
leagues out during this pandemic,” 
she says. “I don't know who else 
would be doing it if all of us de- 
cided not to do it anymore. There 
would be no one.” 


hood. She’s added to the wall of 
inspirational quotes in her home 
office. And she’s talking to her 
best friend every day and cooking 
with her daughter. 

Reaching out to friends and 
family for support is key, says 
Gary Sachs, a clinical associate 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School. Dr. Sachs says 
he’s also finding that those pa- 
tients who are giving assistance to 
others, too, are “finding they actu- 
ally feel better than they had be- 
fore,” he says. 

Ms. Egerdal in Minnesota says 
she’s been feeling better in recent 
days. She called her primary-care 
physician and is considering going 
back on antidepressant medica- 
tion. She’s going for walks with 
friends—6 feet apart. She’s doing 
Zoom meetings with her book 
club. And when she wakes up in 
the middle of the night, she’s 
laughing along to clips of the Carol 
Burnett Show on YouTube. “In- 
stead of thinking about what you 
don’t have, you can think about 
what you do,” she says. 
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LIFE & ARTS 


In Quarantine, 
An Artist 
Changes Course 


By KELLY CRow 


ANDREA JOYCE HEIMER, an art- 
ist and former horse trainer, 
paints folksy figures who live side 
by side, yet are isolated. Ms. 
Heimer’s suburban subjects cook, 
sew, exercise and sleep in rooms 
that evoke cramped dollhouses, 
but their blank expressions convey 
an unsettling strain. 

The coronavirus pandemic now 
has the artist living out that very 
scenario at her home and studio in 
Ferndale, Wash., a small city al- 
most 100 miles north of Seattle. 

Ms. Heimer spent the past year 
making paintings 


“continual optimism.” 

Artists accustomed to collabo- 
rating with foundries or fabrica- 
tors, or managing studios buzzing 
with assistants, must now cope 
with whatever materials they have 
at home. Many have turned to 
hand-made art to express their 
feelings about a world turned up- 
side down. “For artists, it’s all 
about art therapy now,” said Half 
Gallery owner Bill Powers. “It’s the 
only terrain where they still have 
any control.” 

It is unclear if, or how, the pan- 
demic will affect the overall trajec- 
tory of art history, but it already is 

changing Ms. 


she shipped to 
New York in mid- 
March for a solo 
show that was to 
open last week 
at Half Gallery. 
The public-health 
crisis postponed 
the exhibit and 
left her seques- 
tered at home with an empty stu- 
dio and no easy way to restock her 
art supplies. 

“I paint my disconnected feel- 
ings,” she said, “so this is a subject 
matter I know well, but I still felt 
suddenly lost.” 

Ms. Heimer, who is 39 years old, 
is emblematic of an entire genera- 
tion of artists caught up in quar- 
antine. New York artist George 
Condo is making a series of 
crayon-pencil-and-ink portraits 
called “Distanced Figures"—with 
titles like “Together and Apart.” 
Vaughn Spann, who lives in New 
Haven, Conn., had stepped away 
from his signature series rainbow 
paintings a few months ago but 
said he returned to them amid the 
lockdown because he’s been think- 
ing more about society’s need for 


It is unclear if, or how, 
the pandemic will affect 
the overall trajectory 
of art history. 


Heimer’s prac- 
tice. Growing up 
in Great Falls, 
Mont., the artist 
said, she strug- 
gled with clini- 
cal depression 
made worse by 
the “strained re- 
lationship” she 
had with the family who adopted 
her. She did manage to bond with 
her grandmother, who kept a kiln 
and invited her to paint pottery. 
“Making things was almost the only 
time I got praised,” she said. 
Fifteen years ago, she moved to 
Washington from Montana. She 
went on to train horses for a living 
but turned to art around 2012 
when her therapist encouraged her 
to paint her emotions. Instead, Ms. 
Heimer began painting panoramic 
memories from her small-town ad- 
olescence, such as slumber parties 
and pillow fights as well as 
crushes on boys and neighborhood 
disputes that disguised racial ten- 
sions. For some, her work is remi- 
niscent of Grandma Moses’s folk 
paintings or Thornton Wilder’s 
play, “Our Town,” but with an 


Artist Andrea Joyce Heimer, above left, has turned to drawing after an exhibition of her paintings, including this 2020 
acrylic on panel, above, that was slated to open at a New York gallery this month was postponed until this summer. 


added layer of goth-girl sass. 

Her interiors often feature ornate 
wallpaper, she said, in part because 
painting patterns relaxes her. Over 
the years, her tiny characters have 
evolved from looking like lithe fig- 
ures on Greek vases to chunkier, 
Lego-like villagers from the video- 
game “Minecraft.” Ms. Heimer said 
she has been influenced by Pieter 
Bruegel’s medieval peasant scenes 
as well as 19th-century drawings by 
Native Americans. 

“Tm drawn to people who make 
giant worlds in the smallest 
spaces," she said. 

One painting she shipped to New 
York for her now-postponed show 
depicts people lying in beds or 
brushing their teeth in a house sur- 
rounded by birds that appear to be 


making a racket. The title is “The 
Migrating Swans Always Woke Us 
Up At Dawn During The Month Of 
March And Made The Dogs Bark 
Too." Recent works such as this one 
sell for up to $20,000. 

Half Gallery plans to mount Ms. 
Heimer's show this summer. The 
gallery's Mr. Powers said he has 
opened an online viewing room so 
people can see at least one of her 
works before the exhibit. 

Now, she spends days with her 
cat Meatball for company, texting 
friends and pledging to make and 
trade artworks with fellow artists. 
Looking around her home studio, 
Ms. Heimer realized she had used 
all the wood panels on which she 
typically paints. Ordering more 
would have to wait, since the 


craftsman she uses is under quar- 
antine in Seattle. Before, she said, 
she never really sketched ahead of 
making her paintings. These days 
she is practicing with oil pastels 
and a sketchbook she had handy. 
Ms. Heimer said she tries to spend 
up to eight hours each day com- 
pleting one drawing. 

In sharp contrast with her signa- 
ture style, the new drawings depict 
oversize people crammed into 
rooms too small for them, clustered 
together rather than living apart. 

*Bodies have become more im- 
portant to our conversations now,” 
Ms. Heimer said. ^We're constantly 
thinking about how clean our 
hands are and how close we are to 
others." She is calling the new se- 
ries “People Waiting." 


THE NEPALESE government has 
closed Mount Everest for the rest 
of this year's climbing season as a 
result of the global coronavirus 
pandemic. But that hasn't deterred 
Christine Egan from training to 
hike 29,029 vertical feet, the eleva- 
tion of the world's highest peak. 

Ms. Egan, 51, is preparing for 
29029, a challenge where partici- 
pants have 36 hours over two days 
to ascend a stand-in mountain 
multiple times. All of those trips 
combine to equal the elevation of 
Mount Everest. 

She anticipates that the compe- 
tition she is signed up for, involv- 
ing 15 climbs up Bald Mountain 
near Sun Valley, Idaho, will be 
postponed, but is using her work- 
outs as motivation to keep 
healthy and get outdoors. (The 
June event has yet to be canceled, 
though officials are closely watch- 
ing government recommendations 

,, and will act accordingly, an event 
2 spokesman says.) 

Organizers of the series rent a 
2 private mountain for the three- 

E night, 250-person competitions. 

a The events feature a base camp 

< village complete with glamping 

E accommodations, food and alco- 

z hol, bonfires and bands. Pre- 

S event, participants can sit in on 

= lectures from pro athletes, adven- 
= turers and coaches. 

= Ms. Egan, a health coach in 

= Bayport, N.Y., and mother of chil- 
3 dren ages 23, 21 and 19, at- 

_ tempted her first 29029 event in 
3$? 2018 at Stratton Mountain in Ver- 
a mont. She had seen a post about 
E the challenge on Facebook and de- 
2 cided it would be the perfect way 
z to celebrate her 50th birthday, as 
= well as being eight years breast 

+ cancer-free. She also enlisted her 
E husband, Frank Egan, an ortho- 

& dontist. *He thought I was crazy, 
$ because we could have taken a re- 
z ally nice trip for the same amount 
&€ of money,” she says. 


DIA H 


| JEN MURPHY 


Still Training to Climb 


The couple was in good shape, 
but not prepared for the elevation 
or the rainy conditions. They 
completed 11 of the 17 summits up 
Stratton. Participants ride a gon- 
dola down. *I thought I was an 
endurance athlete because I'd run 
a marathon, but this made me re- 
alize I had no concept of endur- 
ance," she says. Two hours after 
finishing and swearing they'd 
never do it again, they signed up 
for the following year's Vermont 
event, which they completed in 
34.5 hours. 

Ms. Egan says she has been sur- 
prised that posts on the 29029 
Facebook group are still focused on 
training and gear, with few men- 
tions of possible event cancellation. 
The couple has made serious ad- 
justments to their workouts, but at 
this point, Ms. Egan says she's just 
going through the motions of train- 
ing. “The event was supposed to be 
the highlight of my year," she says. 
*Given what's going on in the 
world, my excitement around the 
event has disappeared." 


With the Event in Doubt 


Training to climb a mountain in her 
relatively flat section of Long Island 
requires ingenuity. Once a week, the 
couple would go to Stony Brook 
University and climb stairs in 
weighted vests for at least two 
hours. Now the university, where 
Dr. Egan normally teaches once a 
week, is closed and has been turned 
into a drive-through testing center 
for coronavirus. 

She says pulling a 130-pound 
weighted sled was the closest they 


Christine Egan 
pulling a sled on 
the beach, above, 
and with her 
husband after 
completing 29029 
Vermont in October. 


could get to simu- 
lating uphill 
climbing. The cou- 
ple would borrow 
weighted plates 
from CrossFit, 
where they 
trained five days a week, and drag 
the sled around their neighbor- 
hood for up to two hours. “The 
crossing guard would always mock 
us, but we ignore the jokes," she 
says. With CrossFit now closed, 
they are left with a 38-pound sled 
and no weights. To improvise, they 
plan to drive 30 minutes to a hill 
so they can pull the sled up re- 
peatedly. *One of us will drive the 
car to the top of the hill and bring 
the sled back down and then we'll 
switch," she says. 


The event requires participants 
to hike through the night. Last year, 
the couple prepared by donning 
headlamps and hiking starting as 
late as 1 a.m. Ms. Egan says they 
are skipping the night training this 
year. They are still getting out for 
10-mile walks in weighted vests on 
a local beach. *The walks are no 
longer really about training for an 
event,” she says. “They get us out- 
side in nature and that's what is 
keeping us sane and healthy during 
these uncertain times." 


Ms. Egan and her husband are vege- 
tarians. ^We are really particular 
about our food,” she says. “I have to 
know every ingredient." They usu- 
ally rely on their CSA—community 
supported agriculture shares in a 
local farm—for fresh produce, but 
their winter subscription just ended 
and summer doesn’t start until Me- 
morial Day. “Usually during the lull 
farm stands pitch in, but nothing is 
open,” says Ms. Egan. “I set my 
alarm at 6:30 a.m. today so I could 
order a box of produce from a farm 
before they sold out.” The couple 
makes smoothies for breakfast. 
Lunch is often a riff on dinner. So if 
they have tortilla soup with black 
beans for dinner, lunch might be 
black bean stew with a sweet po- 
tato. Virtuous eating habits go out 
the window during the big climb. 


Ms. Egan trains wearing a Hyper- 
wear weight vest ($200). She is 
devoted to Injinji Run Original toe 
socks ($13 a pair) and On Cloud- 
flyer Waterproof sneakers ($180). 
She packed nine pairs of each for 
her first event and used them all 
due to rain. The 29029 event reg- 
istration cost $4,195 and includes 
three nights’ glamping accommo- 
dations, four days of food and bev- 
erages, daily training plans and 
weekly coaching calls. 


ANDREA JOYCE HEIMER (2) 
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By MARTIN JOHNSON 


EARLY IN THE AFTERNOON of 
April 10, pianist Fred Hersch sat 
down at his keyboard and dove 
into the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
classic “This Nearly Was Mine.” 
The tune from “South Pacific” is a 
great match for Mr. Hersch, a ven- 
erated musician known for his aus- 
tere elegance. He captured the 
wistful mood of the piece and in 
his improvisations he hinted at 
more complex emotions before re- 
solving it with a hopeful flourish. 

The only thing missing was ap- 
plause. Mr. Hersch routinely per- 
forms in leading jazz clubs and 
concert halls. This time, though, he 
was in his living room— his perfor- 
mance seen by many thousands of 
fans via Facebook Live on their 
computers or phones. In the past 
few weeks, Mr. Hersch has pre- 
sented single-song gigs daily at 1 
p.m. EDT, often featuring works by 
Clifford Brown, Billy Joel, Joni 
Mitchell and Thelonious Monk. 

In a move that gives new mean- 
ing to the word “improvisation,” 
Mr. Hersch is one of many leading 
jazz performers who have re- 
sponded to the closing of clubs and 
other venues by turning their living 
spaces into performance venues. 
Many of these livestreamed perfor- 
mances typically occur on Face- 
book Live (where an account is not 
a prerequisite for viewing), while 
others can be seen on Instagram, 
YouTube or on specially created 
platforms. In addition, presenting 
organizations are responding to the 
situation by curating series of their 
archived performances, and some 
upstart organizations have begun 
sponsoring festivals of musicians 
playing in safe spaces and intimate 
settings, all of them making honey- 
sweetened, mint-garnished lemon- 
ade out of lemons. 

Since the early days of social 
media, musicians have been posting 
performance clips, but a turning 
point in this trend came last month 
when Cecile McLorin Salvant, who 
has won three Grammy Awards, 
and pianist Sullivan Fortner per- 
formed in her living room, stream- 
ing the concert on Facebook Live, 
where it can still be seen. Ina 
nearly two-hour gig that has re- 
ceived more than 150,000 views so 
far, the duo played new material as 
well as older repertoire. Shortly af- 
ter, Mr. Hersch began his Tune of 
the Day series, and a few days later 
harpist Brandee Younger and bass- 
ist Dezron Douglas began what 


Taking Improvisation 
To a Whole New Level 


zs 


Clockwise from top left: Fred Hersch; Brandee Younger; Linda May Han Oh; and Cecile McLorin Salvant 


have become weekly performances 
on their Facebook pages, Friday 
mornings at 11 EDT, that showcase 
their virtuosity and rapport. 

Mr. Douglas and Ms. Younger 
were participants in “Live From 
Our Living Rooms,” a weeklong se- 
ries that concluded April 7 and fea- 
tured luminaries like guitarist Bill 
Frisell and pianist Chick Corea and 
such fellow up-and-comers as vo- 


calist/guitarist Becca Stevens and 
the duo of bassist Linda May Han 
Oh and pianist Fabian Almazan. 
The site, which describes itself as 
“an online music festival and fund- 
raiser” was put together by three 
musicians—Thana Alexa, Owen 
Broder and Sirintip—and the non- 
profit organization MusicTalks with 
the aim of providing financial sup- 
port to unemployed musicians. 


The festival’s 23 concerts and 
five workshops will be archived at 
the site though April 15 and warrant 
investigation. Ms. Oh and Mr. Alma- 
zan’s joint performance was daz- 
zling. They are married to one an- 
other, and here the setting offered 
new insights into them as artists. 
Rhythms and tempos shifted on a 
dime; there was a familiarity with 
complex material and, of course, 


with each other’s tendencies, all of 
which gave you an immediate sense 
that they must often jam together 
at home. Mr. Frisell performed a 
solo set that alternated between 
scruffy, edgy sounds and tender 
ones; the set list was highlighted by 
a poignant rendition of “New York, 
New York” and closed with “We 
Shall Overcome.” 

Organizations big and small 
have also jumped into the fray. 
Jazz at Lincoln Center is updating 
its YouTube channel—often posting 
concerts, panels and educational 
programming. And its blog offers a 
comprehensive listing of daily jazz 
livestreams. SFJazz has begun a se- 
ries of archived shows called “Fri- 
days at Five,” where for $5 viewers 
can watch four concerts from re- 
cent seasons. The Jazz Gallery has 
begun a series of online program- 
ming that includes Zoom chats 
with musicians, archived shows 
and interviews. 

Not all of these online perfor- 
mances are solos and duos. Veteran 
saxophonist Chad Lefkowitz-Brown 
has, by adapting cinema’s split- 
screen aesthetic to the virtual 
world to feature groups of musi- 
cians and sometimes the whole 
band onscreen at once, created a 
virtual big band with 18 musicians 
and posted the number “Easy to 
Love” on his YouTube channel. 
That Cole Porter evergreen radiates 
new vibrancy in a flashy arrange- 
ment by Steven Feifke. And Mr. 
Brown, in his video edits, captures 
the momentum of the performance, 
showcasing each horn section and 
solo with breathtaking ease. Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Feifke are working 
on an arrangement of “Giant Steps” 
for this ensemble. 

Many of these performances have 
rougher edges than concert hall ap- 
pearances. Most of these musicians 
are well accustomed to walking on- 
stage in front of large crowds. Click- 
ing a button on their phone to begin 
a show and hearing no response 
from an audience must be jarring to 
them. But without exception, a 
groove is found within a tune or two. 
It’s as if the daily rushes become the 
director’s cut in minutes. 

There’s an emerging subgenre 
building. Perhaps several years from 
now, enterprising labels will offer 
the complete livestreams of various 
artists to capture the time when we 
all sheltered at home and concert 
halls and jazz clubs were shuttered. 


Mr. Johnson writes about jazz for 
the Journal. 
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Shooting Hoops Through a Pandemic 


Youth athletes are using free time and technology to improve their games. Just ask the Blackford sisters. 


By BEN COHEN 


Not too long ago, when life was 
normal, Morgan Blackford had a 
routine. She went to high school 
too early in the morning. She had 
sports practice in the afternoon. 
She did homework too late at 
night. 

Morgan has another routine 
now. She wakes up, finishes her as- 
signments and walks outside to 
play basketball until it's too dark 
to play basketball. 

*Basically my whole day," Mor- 
gan says, “is school and basket- 
ball." 

Morgan, Mackenzie and Marissa 
Blackford—15, 14 and 12 years 
old—have been stuck at home in 
the suburbs for nearly a month 
now. Their house is their school. 
It's also their basketball court. 

This disruption to everyday life 
is one of the most unsettling con- 
sequences of the pandemic. It's mi- 
nor in theory but feels major when 
it's your reality. A talented fresh- 
man starter on her school's varsity 
basketball team, Morgan was until 
recently a regular at her local rec- 
reational center, where she would 
take about 300 shots per day. But 
once the lockdown began, the only 
thing she could practice with other 
people was social distancing. 

That's when Morgan set her 
quarantine goal: 1,000 shots per 
day. She hasn't taken a day off 
since. She was outside so late one 
night last week that she watched 
the sky turn from blue to pitch 
black and had trouble seeing the 
last of those 1,000 shots. “So my 
dad got a flashlight," Morgan said. 

This is not just happening in the 
Blackford family driveway in Solon, 
Ohio. Morgan, her sisters and kids 
around the world suddenly have 
free time and free technology. 
They're using both to improve at 
basketball. 

In the three weeks since March 
20, the shot-tracking app Home- 
Court recorded 5 times more shots 
and 25 times more dribbles than in 
the prior month, according to the 
company's data. At this time last 
year, the app had logged a total of 
10 million dribbles. Now it's seeing 
more than 12 million dribbles per 
day. 

“We’re really trying to take ad- 
vantage," Morgan said, *to make 
ourselves better." 

The past month will be the for- 
mative event for an entire genera- 
tion of developing athletes. But 
when you look at the Blackfords, 
you can see how that might not be 
such a bad thing. There is a long 
history of plague years producing 
unexpected outcomes, and this 
may turn out to be the sports ver- 
sion of Shakespeare writing “King 
Lear" in quarantine. 

This is harder in some places 
and impossible in others. The rims 
have been removed from parks in 


n 


They're stuck at home. They can't go to school or see their friends. But Morgan, Marissa and Mackenzie Blackford are playing basketball in their driveway. 


main closed indefinitely. But kids 
are resourceful. And the Blackford 
sisters are still finding ways to 
work on their basketball skills. 

They happen to have one thing 
that Giannis Antetokounmpo 
wishes he owned: a home basket- 
ball hoop. NBA players can get into 
palatial gyms whenever they want. 
Or at least they could. Even the 
world's greatest shooter built an 
outdoor hoop to have a place to 
shoot when he was locked out of 
his team's practice facility. “It took 
me back to playing the game when 
I was a kid," Stephen Curry said. 

But a few of those kids already 
had an outdoor ball, a basket and 
each other. That was everything 
the Blackfords needed to keep 
playing through a pandemic. 

They also had a product called 
HomeCourt, which has been Ap- 
ple's most popular sports app for 
most of the past month, more pop- 
ular than ESPN, the NBA or the 
NFL’s apps. Adults have Zoom. Kids 
have HomeCourt. 

This basketball app turns any 
shooting workout on any rim into 


tificial intelligence and the smart 
premise that phones can be trans- 
formative basketball equipment, 
and it turned out to be prescient in 
a way that no amount of artificial 
intelligence could have predicted. 
The only places to play basketball 
these days are home courts. 

Not long after schools across 


They happen to have one 
thing that Giannis 
Antetokounmpo wishes 
he owned: a hoop. 


the U.S. were shut down, the com- 
pany behind HomeCourt made the 
product free. It was around this 
time when the Blackfords installed 
the app, moved a tripod to their 
driveway and began shooting. 
Morgan started on March 21. By 
March 22, she'd made 500 shots. 
She was up to 1,000 by the next 
day, 5,000 by the next week and 


The world is so weird at the mo- 
ment that Morgan and her sisters 
are now shooting more than NBA 
teams. They shoot layups. They 
shoot from the mid-range. They 
even shoot 3-pointers after mea- 
suring their very own line. 

“We had it in chalk, but it kind 
of erased,” Mackenzie said. 

“Multiple times,” said Colleen 
Blackford, their mother. “And now 
we're out of chalk." 

They have also encountered an- 
other problem of playing outdoors: 
weather. Sometimes they go inside 
their garage for HomeCourt's cus- 
tomized skills workouts. “And 
sometimes we shoot in the rain," 
Morgan said. 

Their father likes to dress ap- 
propriately when he rebounds for 
them. His daughters in shorts like 
to remind him that he looks ridicu- 
lous in a wool cap and gloves. 

*Don't let them fool you," Darrin 
Blackford said. “It’s cold out 
there.” 

The early results of this natural 
experiment in youth sports are 
oddly promising. Their focus on in- 
dividual skills is almost like a sab- 


batical from the endless scrim- 
mages, games and tournaments of 
youth basketball. And they’re each 
getting something different from 
being on the driveway at the same 
time. Morgan is tracking her prog- 
ress through her statistics. Mack- 
enzie is perfecting the consistency 
of her shot’s arc. Marissa is experi- 
menting with her left hand. 

They don’t have the competition 
of playing games with their friends 
against complete strangers. 
They’re trying to manufacture it 
for themselves. The shooting con- 
tests between the sisters get 
heated, and they’re even battling 
their own teammates in Home- 
Court’s drills and workouts. 

They still don’t know the next 
time they’ll play basketball with 
other people. The only thing they 
can do in the meantime is exactly 
what they’ve been doing. So they 
keep shooting. And before long the 
Blackford sisters might be shooting 
in a place that’s not their driveway. 

*| want to play Division I bas- 
ketball,” said Morgan. 

*Me, too," Mackenzie said. 

*Me, three," Marissa said. 
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23 "Very funny" 
24 Tax filer's no. 
25 Girder lifter 
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eagle logo 
28 Dribble on a bib 
46 Rose garden pest 

30 Influential À 

thrash metal 48 Machinery part 

band 50 Beehive State 
32 Roman garment tribe 
33 Satchel 53 Big bet 


54 Tantalizing trait 
56 Likely to change 


36 Serpentine 
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by Hercules 
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professor 
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59 “We ___ please” 


38 Economic decline 
40 Affirmative 


answer 60 Decade divisions 
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62 Fix, as a lining 27 Hitchcock classic 


63 Board under a 29 Fishing pole 


BLACKFORD FAMILY 


bed 


30 Bashful 
64 Hog enclosure 31 Corrosive 
Down solution 
1 Someone's inthe 33 Misleading pieces 
kitchen with her 


2 Honda's luxury 
brand 


of advice 
34 Guitar accessory 
35 Lyft drivers 


3 Clash consult it 

4 Improv bit 37 Dell products 

5 Ultimate 39 Eagerly absorb 
consumer 


42 Lend a hand 


43 Large Indonesian 
island 


6 Enjoys a novel 


7 Hidden from 
public view 


8 Cuts of beef 
9 Unconcerned 


44 Many an Iranian 


46 Sitcom pal of 
Kate 


with right and 
wrong 47 Purplish fruits 
10 Iberian nation 49 Relating to aline 
11 Anxious of rotation 
; 5] Trouble 
12 Driver of : 
"Marriage Story" continually 


52 Dark blue-gray 
53 Miles off 

54 Wild blue yonder 
55 "Hey! Look here!" 


15 Bath bathroom 


21 Lusty woodland 
god 


25 Machinery part 
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The contest answer is GRILLED HAM AND CHEESE. 
As hinted at in the clue to 40-Across's "Matching 
pair that bookends,” take the answers in the grid 
that start and end with the same letter: AGRA, TILT, 
SLEDS, SHAMS, SANDS, OCHO, DEED and ASEA. 
The sandwiched letters spell the contest answer. 
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OPINION 


Coronavirus Shatters Complacency 


With 30 min- 
utes' notice, I 
got invited to 
a dinner with 
the writer 
Tom Wolfe in 
dot-com era 


INSIDE Palo Alto, Ca- 
VIEW : 

lif. Oddly, I ar- 
By Andy rived first and 
Kessler 


was led to a 
corner table 
for four, where I grabbed the 
best seat, overlooking the res- 
taurant. Wolfe arrived late, 
dressed in white, naturally, 
and sat opposite me—his back 
to the restaurant. He asked 
questions about Silicon Valley 
and then told stories of trying 
out for the New York Giants as 
a pitcher and getting cut be- 
cause he only had a sinker and 
no fastball. Great metaphor, 
actually. Eventually other din- 
ers figured out who was in the 
house, and I watched with de- 
light as the chirping in the 
room grew deafening. 

I recalled this recently while 
rereading his December 1987 
American Spectator article, 
“The Great Relearning.” In 
1968, San Francisco’s Haight- 
Ashbury Free Clinic was ob- 
serving all sorts of long-gone 
diseases. That’s because hip- 
pies had become prone to 
“sweep aside all codes and re- 
straints from the past and 
start out from zero,” and thus 
were “relearning the laws of 
hygiene by getting the mange, 
the grunge, the itch, the 
twitch, the thrush, the scroff, 
the rot.” There was a long 
postwar economic expansion, 
and it was almost as if every- 
thing useful had already been 
invented. Heck we were ex- 


ploring space and going to the 
moon. It meant an entire gen- 
eration could spend their par- 
ents’ money, drop out and re- 
write the rules. 

Sound familiar? The long 
boom that ran from the 1980s 
until last month, with a few 
temporary interruptions, cre- 
ated chronic complacency. Ev- 
erything was so easy. No one 
really knew where stuff came 
from anymore. The internet 
just worked, without even a 
dial tone. Click and a book 
showed up at your house. Click 
again and a car picked you up. 
Again and someone rented you 
a spare bedroom. Too easy. 
Medicine just showed up at 
pharmacies. Milk and cookies 
overflowed store shelves. Some 
dreamed of utopia. 

Soon modernity was swept 
aside to “start out from zero,” 
as many Americans old and 
mostly young embraced social- 
ism and demanded big govern- 
ment and the end of capital- 
ism. People got their political 
views from comedians and 
Teen Vogue. Just one short 
month ago, 1,548,025 Califor- 
nians actually voted for 
avowed socialist Bernie Sand- 
ers. Amazing. Like “Night of 
the Living Dead," antimoder- 
nity took over parts of the 
body politic. How stupid—a 


mental grunge, mental scroff . .. 


and mental rot. 

We were a rich culture ob- 
sessed with a climate "crisis" 
based on centurylong models 
that are as pie-in-the-sky as 
current doomsday pandemic 
models. Activists insisted that 
housing, health care and col- 
lege were human rights. A can- 
cel culture viewed the world, 


as Jeffrey Tucker of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Re- 
search writes, as *marred by 
appropriation, microaggres- 
sion, identitarian denialism, 
and structural racism/sexism/ 
imperialism." Take your pick. 
Yes, awareness is important 
for those slandered, held back, 
disadvantaged. But should “so- 
cial justice" decompose Amer- 
ica’s entire $22 trillion econ- 
omy? No thanks. 


The pandemic has 
awakened us from 
climate nightmares 
and socialist dreams. 
EmE——ÁÁ———— — MÀ! r[ 


When times were good, 
this swept-away thinking was 
given free rein, and then it 
ran wild. Only four months 
ago, in an obvious case of mis- 
placed priorities, Congress 
appropriated $25 million for 
the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention to study 
gun violence. 

Bizarrely, the world these 
antimodern mental twitchers 
were pining for has the same 
stench as the lockdown we're 
now in. Today we have 17 mil- 
lion freshly unemployed, but 
carbon emissions have 
plummeted, dolphins returned 
to Venice, wolves walk the 
streets of San Francisco and 
pot use is at an all-time high. 
Unicorns and equality every- 
where? Not quite. Pollution 
and crime are down because 
we're all basically in prison. 
It's awful. Set us free. 

Fortunately, the joke's on 


them. Modernity rules. We'd all 
starve save for digitized supply 
chains. We instantly sequence 
killer-virus DNA. We 3-D print 
ventilator parts, stream enter- 
tainment everywhere, Door- 
Dash takeout food, Zoom vir- 
tual happy hours and watch 
almost-realistic baseball simu- 
lations from *MLB The Show 
20" (though I miss real sports). 
All modern flourishes, defi- 
nitely not provided by “start 
from zero" cave dwellers. 

There will be relearning for 
sure—with progress comes 
questions. Is technology evil or 
mostly useful to solve prob- 
lems? Will robots kill jobs or 
save lives? Do we protect pri- 
vacy or track movement dur- 
ing a pandemic? Do we trust 
government? 

Social relearning is inevita- 
ble. For a while anyway, no 
more high-fives, nonfamily 
hugging, air kisses, Seinfeldian 
close-talkers, overcrowded res- 
taurants, eating bats—good 
riddance to all. But no way are 
we starting from zero. I'd bet 
half as many Californians 
would vote for Bernie today 
(though Anthony Fauci might 
get a million votes). 

We can't go backward. The 
good news is that modernity is 
unbridled. So let's try to hold 
off on repeating past mistakes. 
Be wary of California Gov. 
Gavin Newsom’s recent scroffy 
promise of a "progressive 
agenda" to “reshape how we 
do business." Instead, markets 
need to keep providing capital 
to fund great ideas that will 
create a safe future. That's the 
defining feature of a free soci- 
ety. Mental rot is not. 

Write to kessler@wsj.com. 


Audit the WHO's Pan American Arm 


President 
Trump is un- 
happy with 
the response 
of the World 


Health Organ- 

ization to 

2 s Covid-19 and 
Anastasia has promised 
^ to take a 
O’Grady "ond lock” at 
its U.S. fund- 


ing. Hallelujah. If the coronavi- 
rus prompts a Washington au- 
dit of the practices of the 
WHO, a devastating storm will 
have blown some good. 

A review of the WHO's 
Western Hemisphere subsid- 
iary, the Pan American Health 
Organization, or PAHO, is also 
in order. Its record of support- 
ing antidemocratic regimes 
seeking to destabilize legiti- 
mate governments weakens 
public health rather than 
strengthening it. 

The U.S. once played a lead 
role at PAHO, and the organi- 
zation achieved substantial 
gains against infectious dis- 
eases. In the 1950s and 1960s, 
dengue fever was eradicated in 
most of the region. 

Yet while American tax- 
payer dollars still fund roughly 
half PAHO’s budget, serious 
medical influence at the or- 
ganization has waned. In its 
place are ideologues who carry 
water for the Cuban military 
dictatorship and its medical 
export business. 

Havana boasts about send- 
ing medical personnel abroad 
as if it runs a charity. But gov- 
ernments pay Havana for Cu- 
ban health-care workers, who 
then receive a miserly stipend 


When 


By Tunku Varadarajan 


ndia has seen a sharp 
erosion in civil liberties 
under the government of 
the Hindu nationalist Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi. 
*Journalists, academics, and 
others have faced harassment 
and intimidation when ad- 
dressing politically sensitive 
topics," Freedom House ob- 
serves in a recent report. 
The extent of this intimi- 
dation has become personally 
apparent. My journalist 
brother, Siddharth Varadara- 
jan, was served notice Fri- 
day—coincidentally, his 55th 
birthday—to appear before 
the police of Uttar Pradesh, 
India’s most populous state, 
and answer charges that he 
has violated several laws. 
Siddharth, who works in 
New Delhi, is founding editor 
of the Wire, a leading online 
news portal. He published a 
news story that showed the 
chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, Yogi Adityanath, in 


from the regime, which leaves 
them in poverty. The dictator- 
ship profits by keeping the 
lion’s share of the income. 

This is human trafficking 
and it violates international 
law and the laws by which the 
WHO is governed. As I re- 
ported in January, Cuban med- 
ics who escaped the program 
are suing PAHO in U.S. federal 
court. They allege that when 
Brazilian law and congressional 
opposition got in the way of 
launching the scheme, PAHO 
stepped in as a financial inter- 
mediary to launder the illegal 
payments of a secret Cuba-Bra- 
zil agreement. On April 3 the 
venue for that suit was moved 
to Washington. 

The deal was exposed when 
Brazilian journalists won the 
release of Brazilian documents 
connected with the Cuban 
medical missions. These in- 
clude the minutes of a Febru- 
ary 2017 meeting in Havana of 
Cuban, Brazilian and PAHO of- 
ficials, which I have seen. 
PAHO told me in January that 
“it is false to state" that Brazil 
was engaged in human traf- 
ficking with Cuba and that 
PAHO “would never participate 
in any activity or program re- 
lated to human trafficking." 

But the minutes outline how 
the three parties strategized a 
response to legal challenges 
filed in Brazil by Cuban work- 
ers demanding to receive their 
full pay as per Brazilian law. 
The Cuban vice minister of 
health expressed concern 
about the potential legal pit- 
falls for Havana's moneymak- 
ing arrangement with Brazil 
and demanded that Brazil find 


a solution that would fulfill the 
commitment it had made to 
Cuba under the agreement. 
According to the minutes, 
PAHO legal counsel Heidi Jimé- 
nez, acting ^on behalf of 
PAHO,” committed to enforcing 
the commitments Brazil had 
made under the agreement. 
Ms. Jiménez further commit- 
ted to preparing for the attor- 
ney general of Brazil “an offi- 
cial response . . . to the legal 
actions put forth by the [Cu- 
ban] doctors." PAHO didn't re- 
ply to requests for comment. 


PAHO shouldn't get a 
dime of U.S. funding 
until it stops carrying 
water for Cuba. 


PAHO’s complicity in mak- 
ing chattel out of Cuban work- 
ers is appalling. But the more 
outrageous aspect of its part- 
nership with Havana may turn 
out to be the health outcomes 
for the region. 

Cuban doctors, who escaped 
from various assignments 
around Latin America, testi- 
fied at a State Department 
event in 2019 in New York. 
One doctor said that when no 
patients visited the clinic in 
Bolivia where she worked, her 
boss in Havana instructed her 
to invent names and illnesses 
to provide “statistics.” Logi- 
cally, this created an illusion 
that Cuban medicine was serv- 
ing a great need abroad and 
curing the sick. 

According to her testimony, 


doctors were also told to req- 
uisition medical supplies and 
pharmaceuticals for patients 
who didn't exist. This would 
have allowed Farmacuba, a 
state-owned pharmaceutical 
company, to sell its products to 
host countries. Farmacuba also 
collects a fee as an intermedi- 
ary between medical suppliers 
in China, India and Russia and 
its “clients” in Latin America. 
When products arrived, the 
doctor said, the Cuban medics 
were instructed to destroy 
them. Another doctor said 
spreading regime propaganda 
was part of his job. 

A further public-health 
problem generated by Cuba is 
its “Latin American School of 
Medicine," which educates Cu- 
bans and students from around 
the region. Yet when Cuba- 
trained doctors return to their 
home countries they often 
don't pass muster. As far back 
as 2012, the University of Costa 
Rica found that most graduates 
of Cuban medicine were un- 
qualified to practice in that 
country. In 2015 Chile's El Mer- 
curio reported that out of 787 
Cuban-educated doctors in 
Chile more than half couldn't 
pass local medical-board exams 
even on the fourth try. 

Cuba's medical scams aimed 
at earning hard currency and 
spreading communist propa- 
ganda have created a false 
sense of progress in the battle 
against infectious diseases in 
the region. Before PAHO gets 
another dime of U.S. funding, 
it ought to explain why it aids 
Havana's phony health-care 
schemes. 

Write to O’Grady@wsj.com. 


News Suppression Hits Home 


a deservedly poor light. The 


Wire reported that Mr. 
Adityanath, (a preacher- 
turned-politician, had at- 


tended a sizable religious 
gathering in  Ayodhya—a 
town regarded as the birth- 
place of the Hindu deity 
Rama—in obvious violation of 


My brother in India 
faces criminal charges 
for reporting a story. 


a national coronavirus lock- 
down. It misattributed a 
quote to Mr. Adityanath, but 
the error was promptly cor- 
rected and is clearly acknowl- 
edged at the story's end. 
Two readers alleged that 
the story was disrespectful of 
Mr. Adityanath. One of them 
said it caused him “anguish,” 
Both filed a complaint with 
the police in Ayodhya. In re- 
sponse, my brother has been 
charged with six different 


crimes: disobeying an order 
of a public official, spreading 
a rumor against a religious 
community with intent to 
cause a riot, using a com- 
puter to impersonate some- 
one, transmitting obscene 
material online, disobeying a 
public official in a time of 
epidemic, and spreading a ru- 
mor with the intention to 
cause panic. 

These charges are so evi- 
dently incongruous as a re- 
sponse to a news report that 
one has to conclude they were 
brought against Siddharth to 
intimidate him and tie him up 
in litigation for several 
months. While much of the 
media has turned turtle, he 
and the Wire haven't flinched 
from criticizing Messrs. Modi 
and Adityanath. 

On April 10, several Uttar 
Pradesh policemen, some in 
plain clothes, showed up 
outside my brother's home 
in New Delhi to serve papers 
on him that require him to 
appear at a police station in 


Ayodhya on April 14. (India 
will still be on lockdown on 
that day.) His wife, Nandini 
Sundar, a college professor, 
intercepted them on the 
road outside. She insisted 
that they hand the papers 
over to her. After demur- 
ring—one cop said that the 
rules didn't allow him to 
serve papers to women and 
children—they did as she 
asked. 

I spoke to Nandini, who 
said: “At a time when there's 
a pandemic lockdown, when 
every cop is deployed to en- 
force the lockdown, sending 
an SUV-load of cops 700 kilo- 
meters"—around 435 miles— 
“from Ayodhya to Delhi to 
serve papers on Siddharth is 
astonishing." 

The whole affair, she said, 
“reeks of bad intentions. 
They want to silence the free 
media." 


Mr. Varadarajan is execu- 
tive editor at Stanford Uni- 
versity's Hoover Institution. 


BOOKSHELF | By Joseph C. Sternberg 


The Dismal 


Overreachers 


Radical Uncertainty 


By John Kay and Mervyn King 
(Norton, 528 pages, $30) 


and Mervyn King’s “Radical Uncertainty: Decision- 

Making Beyond the Numbers.” We’re in the grip of a 
global pandemic that we don’t understand and must make 
immediate choices that balance the demands of our health 
against the needs of our economy. 

The main advice to emerge from this book is: Don’t ask 
an economist. Economics has claimed for itself the right to 
address health policy and many other issues outside its 
usual orbits. “Radical Uncertainty” reminds us how 
inappropriate that is. Chemists, plumbers and doctors 
identify problems within their subject areas, then develop 
tools with which to solve them. Economists appear unbidden 
on any doorstep they please with a box of mostly useless 
tools in search of problems. 

Messrs. Kay and King should know. They’ve spent their 
careers inside the academic and monetary-policy establish- 
ment. Mr. King ran the Bank of England for a decade, including 


J n F y "T uring the panic. 


Their field, they note, is 
MAN KING 


R= is a book’s publication as well-timed as John Kay 


dominated by probabilistic 
methods. Politicians and their 
advisers assess risks with the 
aid of statistical tools derived 
from games of chance, in the 
hope that scientifically 
quantifying risk will allow 
them to make intelligent trade- 
offs about the future. “For 
x more than half a century a 
Wi single approach to rational 
NT choice under uncertainty has 
aTAl dominated economics,” the 
authors write. “Agents optimize, 
subject to defined constraints. They list 
possible courses of action, define the 
consequences of the various alternatives, and evaluate these 
consequences. Then they select the best available option.” 

There’s a place for those tools, but economics habitually 
overreaches. Modern economists assume that whatever 
outcome their models predict must be axiomatically rational. 
When human beings fail to act according to these predictions, 
it is taken as a failure of the people, not the model. 

This insulting assumption, Messrs. Kay and King point out, 
is at the heart of microeconomics’ behavioral turn and the 
proliferation of “nudge” quackery in policy-making circles. 
The same tic enters macroeconomics as an appeal to 
exogenous shifts or shocks to explain economic crises the 
models didn’t see coming or about which economists simply 
have chosen not to fret. 

Yet life is not a game of chance. “Radical Uncertainty” 
usefully, though tediously, catalogs all the reasons why a 
close study of blackjack or roulette doesn’t yield analytical 
tools of use for public-policy problems. It’s a shame this 
meandering recitation of mathematical history, business- 
school case studies and economics-department minutiae 
isn’t shorter and crisper for a general audience, since the 
fundamental insights are correct. 

Card games are “small worlds,” in a phrase from the 
mid-20th-century economist Jimmie Savage that the authors 
use throughout. The rules are well-defined, all possible 
outcomes known, the inputs fully quantifiable and the games 
run repeatedly. 

None of that is true for a “large-world” event such as a 
pandemic or a financial crisis. Decisions must be made before 
basic facts, such as a disease’s rate of transmission or what 
proportion of the infected develop symptoms, are understood. 
Meanwhile politicians no longer seem to know what questions 
they want answered. Probability can tell you how likely you are 
to win a hand of blackjack because you know what “winning” 
means. But should we define winning against Covid-19 as the 
minimization of infection? Or merely slowing the flow of new 
cases into our hospitals—and if so, to what rate? 


Economists have claimed the right to address 
many issues outside their discipline’s orbit. 
This book reminds us how inappropriate that is. 


Unlike with blackjack, we’re dealt only one hand. The 
terrible truth is that every time a politician makes a decision, 
families might lose a parent or child, or be cast into an 
economic tailspin from which they may never recover. 
Faced with such radical uncertainty, “real households, real 
businesses and real governments do not optimize; they cope.” 

These fundamental uncertainties aren’t unique to a 
pandemic, although the stakes are unusually high. Writing 
before the new coronavirus, Messrs. Kay and King find plenty 
of other examples. Corporate-strategy documents, they note, 
are designed to lend a false air of probabilistic precision to 
what is at best a guess about the market. Economists measure 
the economic impact of public-works projects by feeding 
invented numbers into faulty models, deriving outputs that 
enter the public realm with an undeserved aura of certainty. 

The authors argue instead for a return to a narrative form 
of decision-making that pretends to less precision and offers 
more scope for human intuition. Lloyd’s of London operated 
in such a way for centuries, we are told, setting premiums to 
insure against unquantifiable risks—such as the likelihood 
that a rare art collection might be stolen—through the 
hunches of individual human underwriters. 

Politicians appear to be taking this approach to Covid-19. 
Britain’s early, relatively laissez-faire approach didn’t 
respond adequately to the intuition of voters worried about 
a fatally overstretched health service; a lockdown ensued, 
justified by only one of several available models. President 
Trump’s tug-of-war with himself over reopening the U.S. 
economy by Easter can be read charitably as an attempt to 
take the narrative temperature of the American public. 

This approach makes use of a powerful tool economists 
despise—politics—to settle on a decision the public finds 
tolerable. Alas, another fruitful solution to decision-making 
is largely absent from the book: not making policy at all. 

This may not be possible or desirable in special circum- 
stances such as a global pandemic, but most things our 
governments do aren’t that special. Must they really nudge us 
toward optimal soda consumption via taxation, or manage the 
economy’s growth and contraction through the manipulation 
of interest rates, when they don’t really know what constitutes 
“optimal” in either case? 

If you're radically uncertain about what to do, doing nothing 
is often the best option. 


Mr. Sternberg, the Journal’s Political Economics columnist, 
is author of “The Theft of a Decade: How the Baby Boomers Stole 
the Millennials’ Economic Future.” 
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It's Still America, Virus or Not 


mericans by and large have willingly 

obeyed the government's shelter-in- 

place and social-distancing orders, but 
that doesn't seem to be enough 
for some public officials. 
They're indulging their inner 
bully in ways that over time 
will erode public support for 
behavior that can reduce the 
spread of the coronavirus. 

One problem is excessive enforcement. Some 
state and local officials tasked with implement- 
ing shelter-at-home orders appear either to mis- 
understand the edicts they are meant to carry 
out or to suffer from a lack of discernment. Po- 
lice officers in Brighton, Colo., handcuffed a 
man for playing with his wife and six-year-old 
daughter on a nearly empty softball field— 
though the order police claimed he had violated 
barred only groups of five or more. 

In public parks in Washington, D.C., and else- 
where, police officers are prohibiting locals 
from sitting on park benches, even if they are 
alone. In Philadelphia, police officers dragged 
aman from a public bus for not wearing a mask. 
He had evidently refused to exit the bus when 
asked, but the officers’ conduct— given the of- 
fense—appears excessive. 

In their defense these officers are carrying 
out the orders of elected officials, and in many 
cases those orders are unclear or worse. In Lou- 
isville, Ky, Mayor Greg Fischer prohibited 
Christian believers from gathering on Easter 
Sunday—including in “drive-thru” services in 
which worshippers remained in their vehicles. 
The mayor's position was neither constitution- 
ally nor epidemiologically sound. 

A local congregation sued, arguing the mayor 
had violated their right to free exercise of reli- 
gion. Federal Judge Justin Walker, in a cogent 
decision issued over the weekend, stayed the 
mayor's hand. President Trump recently nomi- 
nated Judge Walker to the D.C. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, as noted in these columns. His defense 
of religious liberty won't endear him to Senate 
Democrats. 

Perhaps the most excessive decrees have 
come from Michigan Gov. Gretchen Whitmer. In 
addition to shutting down “non-essential” busi- 
nesses, as many other governors have done, 


Draconian orders will 
undermine support for 


social distancing. 
Md 


Gov. Whitmer has barred Michiganders from 
traveling to each other's homes. “All public and 
private gatherings of any size are prohibited," 
the Governor explained at a 
press conference. *People can 
still leave the house for out- 
door activities," she gener- 
ously allowed, and outdoor ac- 
tivities “are still permitted as 
long as they’re taking place 
outside of six feet from anyone else.” 

Michigan state officials also have imposed a 
series of heavy-handed restrictions, including 
bans on supposedly “non-essential” sections of 
supermarkets, which have accordingly been cor- 
doned off. Under Gov. Whitmer's order a Michi- 
gander can buy a bag of candy or a lottery 
ticket, but not a pack of seeds or a can of paint. 
He can enjoy a boat ride by himself or with his 
dog—but not if his boat has a motor. The logic 
of these seemingly arbitrary distinctions must 
elude most Americans. 

As these limits on liberty drag on, the courts 
will be asked with growing frequency to rule on 
whether mayors and governors have the au- 
thority to decide which businesses must shut 
down and which may remain open, what prod- 
ucts the latter may sell, and whether religious 
believers may be barred from gathering in a 
parking lot while remaining in their cars. Pub- 
lic-health emergencies give government offi- 
cials wide latitude. But the First Amendment 
still bars government from prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion and still guarantees the 
right to free assembly. 

Government officials would be better ad- 
vised to govern with a lighter hand. The corona- 
virus threat isn't going away until we have a 
vaccine or better treatments, and Americans 
will have to practice some form of social dis- 
tancing and self-quarantine for many more 
months once the government allows the econ- 
omy to reopen. 

Decrees like those from the Michigan Gover- 
nor's office and their capricious enforcement 
run the risk of encouraging mass civil disobedi- 
ence that will undermine the point of the or- 
ders. Better—for reasons of public health and 
American constitutionalism—to treat Ameri- 
cans as responsible citizens. 


New York's Incurable Spenders 


ov. Andrew Cuomo says that Congress's 

$2.2 trillion coronavirus bill short- 

changed New York, but then the $177 bil- 
lion blowout budget he signed 
recently suggests that Albany 
doesn't think it has to practice 
any spending discipline. 

The state budget is $2 bil- 
lion larger than last year's de- 
spite what Mr. Cuomo says 
could be a $10 billion hit to revenues this year 
on top of a $6 billion deficit before the coronavi- 
rus. Legislators didn't even attempt to triage 
spending or rationalize priorities. 

The budget authorizes a $3 billion Restore 
Mother Nature Bond to “adapt to the intensify- 
ing impacts of climate change, and reduce emis- 
sions.” It also includes a 7.5% refundable tax 
credit for green jobs and a 5% investment tax 
credit for green projects. Expect every New York 
business to claim it’s “green.” 

There are also hundreds of millions of dollars 
of more pork for upstate New York to make up 
for Mr. Cuomo’s ban on fracking, which the bud- 
get made permanent. The politicians made sure 
to help themselves too with $100 million in pub- 
lic campaign financing, including up to $375,000 
for state Senate candidates and $175,000 for As- 
sembly candidates. 

Although New York hospitals are running on 
empty, the budget cuts $400 million that they 
usually get for treating uninsured patients. 
“Hospitals are getting more money [from Con- 


Coronavirus? Albany 
spends as usual as it 


awaits a federal bailout. 
pa———— áÁ€——" 


gress] than almost any other area the state bud- 
get covers," Mr. Cuomo said. So he's taking 
money from hospitals to fund his climate agenda 
and Albany's incumbent re- 
election campaigns. 

Mr. Cuomo did push 
through some sensible Medic- 
aid reforms that cap long- 
term managed care enroll- 
ment, but this violates the 
*maintenance of effort" requirement that Con- 
gress imposed as a condition for a 6.2 percent- 
age-point increase in federal Medicaid funding 
match for states. The New York Governor is 
joining the party of GOP governors who oppose 
such restrictions. 

*Why would the federal government say, 
‘Tm going to trample the state's right to rede- 
sign its Medicaid program, that it runs—that 
saves money?” Mr. Cuomo said the other day. 
“I don’t even know what the political interest 
is they're trying to protect." He can thank 
Democrats in Washington for tucking in this 
Medicaid poison pill. 

The New York budget allows Medicaid cuts 
to be postponed so the state doesn't lose federal 
dollars. It also authorizes the state to borrow $11 
billion to finance its deficits. Congress has di- 
rected the Federal Reserve to set up a facility to 
lend to state and local governments, but in the 
case of New York it will be financing a state gov- 
ernment that is spending as if the coronavirus 
didn't exist. 


3M Isn't a Coronavirus Villain 


hen President Trump singled out 

3M for exporting some of its N95 

respirator masks, the American 
company instantly became 
the face of corporate profi- 
teering at the expense of ordi- 
nary Americans. 

On April 2 the President 
tweeted, “We hit 3M hard to- 
day after seeing what they 
were doing with their Masks. ‘P Act’ [Defense 
Production Act] all the way. Big surprise to 
many in government as to what they were do- 
ing—will have a big price to pay!” 

Last week the company reached a deal with 
the White House. Under its terms, 3M will be 
allowed to sell its masks from the U.S. to Can- 
ada and Latin America, but it will import 166.5 
million masks over the next three months, 
mostly from its plant in China. 

The President says he’s satisfied with the 
deal. But the question is how fair this interven- 
tion was in the first place. As the Minnesota- 
based giant pointed out in its original re- 
sponse, it had already doubled its global output 
of masks in response to the virus to 1.1 billion 
a year, and it had invested in more capacity to 
double that again. The company further 
pointed out that it is a critical supplier of 
masks to Canada and Latin America, and it 
rightly raised the “significant humanitarian 
implications” of cutting them off from masks 
they had lawfully ordered. 

Not to mention the resentment such a move 
creates or, worse, the retaliation it invites. Both 


If the U.S. blocks 
medical exports, so 


will other countries. 
SSS 


are going to increase given last week’s joint an- 
nouncement by U.S. Customs and Border Protec- 
tion and the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency that Customs will seize 
exports of personal protective 
equipment at the border. 
FEMA will then determine 
whether the goods should be 
returned for use in the U.S., 
purchased by the U.S. govern- 
ment, or be allowed to be exported. 

Within some parts of the Administration, 
the Covid-19 crisis has been regarded as a 
convenient means to advance a more restric- 
tive trade policy. But whatever Washington 
can do to keep goods manufactured here from 
leaving our borders, other nations can do the 
same to ensure goods manufactured there 
don't leave their borders. This is not a war 
anyone wins, especially when expanding sup- 
ply is critical. 

Many U.S. manufacturers, not merely those 
making medical supplies, have already learned 
from this crisis how vulnerable they can be 
when their supply chains are so dependent on 
one country—in this case, China. But private 
business is always more nimble in responding 
to emergencies than federal bureaucracies. 
And while it's not popular with the trade pro- 
tectionists, access to world markets gives com- 
panies more flexibility as they struggle to 
adapt to disruptions. 

We're glad the White House and 3M have 
worked it out. But where does 3M go to get its 
reputation back? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Fed’s Loan Relief Must Be Non-Political 


In *The Fed's New Mission To Save 
the Economy" (op-ed, April 7), Gary 
Cohn and Glenn Hutchins argue that 
the Federal Reserve should take a 
page from sovereign-wealth funds as 
it administers its emergency direct- 
lending program for small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses, including “rig- 
orous disclosure, independent 
oversight boards, and investment de- 
cision-making by professional staffs." 
The authors argue that such practices 
lead to “portfolios that are commer- 
cially sound and faithful to the legis- 
lative mandate." 

An area where rigorous disclosure 
and tight control will, in fact, be 
most critical is the “investment deci- 
sion-making by professional staffs." 
Otherwise there is a risk that the Fed 
will, intentionally or not, end up 
molding the economy that emerges 
from the crisis in ways that run coun- 
ter to the purpose of the rescue. The 
legislative mandate for this program 
is the economic preservation of busi- 


nesses and jobs, not profit maximiza- 
tion and certainly not using invest- 
ment to change the composition of 
the American economy to fit the pref- 
erences of those making investment 
decisions. 

As such, the Fed and whatever pri- 
vate-sector partners it uses should be 
limited in their discretion and fully 
transparent as to how and why they 
assess what investments to make and 
how to price risk. For example, con- 
troversial concepts like environmen- 
tal, social and governance investing 
(ESG) were not endorsed by Congress 
and therefore should not bear on the 
Fed's decision-making. Congress 
meant to preserve the jobs and busi- 
nesses that exist today when it au- 
thorized spending trillions of dollars, 
not allow the Federal Reserve to re- 
shape the composition of the post- 
crisis American economy. 

BRIAN KNIGHT 
Mercatus Center 
Arlington, Va. 


PPP Loan Program: Ponderous, Bureaucratic 


I have spent time recently helping 
multimillion-dollar business clients 
prepare for the Paycheck Protection 
Program. But I also wonder about lo- 
cal, small firms equally devastated by 
the virus—the immigrant barbers 
who have cut my hair for over 20 
years, or the bike racer whose shop 
has helped me and my children buy 
more bikes than I can count (*Small 
Firms See Hiccups Applying for New 
Loans," Page One, April 4). I doubt 
any of them are paying lawyers for 
that advice. I hope that I will see all 
of them again, once the pandemic 
has eased. 

Only bureaucrats who haven't 
stepped outside the Beltway bubble 
would create such obstacles for the 
cash help small businesses need im- 
mediately. I understand the need 
for rules to prevent abuse. How- 
ever, in a holy season for several 
faiths, perhaps a better approach to 
help such hard workers would have 
been what I heard in a sermon— 
hope and trust—and cash available 
immediately. 

STANLEY P. JASKIEWICZ 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Federal emergency-relief programs 
(think Deepwater Horizon, Hurricane 


Katrina and others) are typically 
slow to execute. Many of their in- 
tended beneficiaries wind up waiting 
months, if not years, to receive help. 
The current emergency lending effort 
dwarfs any of those regional disas- 
ters. It demands a much more radical 
approach to provide funds quickly to 
small businesses. 

Neither the Small Business Admin- 
istration nor the nation's big banks 
are equipped to process, approve and 
disburse millions of small loans. That 
isn't their business model. The SBA 
doesn't have the luxury of building 
its own capabilities. Instead it should 
turn to the new breed of fintech 
lenders, such as OnDeck, Kabbage 
and others, whose business is built 
around rapid, low-cost digital pro- 
cessing of loans to small- and me- 
dium-size businesses. Their scalable 
underwriting platforms and agile 
business culture are ideal for this ef- 
fort. Renting their capabilities to the 
government could be attractive to 
them, an excellent way to turbo- 
charge the new loan program, and 
support badly needed competition in 
our banking system. 

JONATHAN HAKIM 
CEO, Cignifi Inc. 
Boston 


Oddly, Hospitals, M.D.s, Facing Hard Times 


*Busy Hospitals, Doctors Caught 
in Financial Vise" (Page One, April 2) 
highlights a very important and po- 
tentially long-lasting impact of the 
coronavirus, the health of the health- 
care industry. A part of the financial 
strain in medicine arises from can- 
celing all elective surgery. I am an 
orthopedic surgeon who performs 
elective hip replacements. Since mid- 
March we haven't performed surgery. 
The rationale was to save resources 
such as masks in anticipation for the 
rush of Covid-19 patients. Since pro- 
tective equipment is very different 
from surgical gowns, surgical masks 
aren't N95, and most patients who 
undergo elective surgery go home 
within one to two days, one could ar- 
gue this shutdown of elective sur- 
gery was premature. The financial 
struggle that is occurring and will 
continue for years to come is be- 


What Would Ike Do About 
Current Oil Price Collapse? 


Your editorial *Pain in the Oil 
Patch" (April 1) emphasizes business- 
government cooperation in a crisis. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower suc- 
cessfully managed two related crises 
with some of the elements present 
today. 

In 1956, Egypt nationalized the 
Suez Canal, resulting in military inva- 
sion by Britain, France and Israel. Our 
government organized the Middle 
East Emergency Committee with ma- 
jor oil companies under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Washington 
pressed invading governments to 
withdraw their forces, successfully. 

Then the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion balked at increasing production 
to stabilize world oil markets. At a 
press conference on Feb. 6, 1957, 
Eisenhower characteristically men- 
tioned using “conference and argu- 
ment" to achieve compliance but then 
alluded to other actions because “it 
must be done." Prof. Robert O. Keo- 
hane of Princeton University, in his 
fine book “After Hegemony,” notes 
that “faced with this barely veiled 
threat” the commission got in line. 

Ike always got the job done. 

PROF. ARTHUR I. CYR 
Carthage College 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Letters intended for publication should 
be addressed to: The Editor, 1211 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10036, 
or emailed to wsj.ltrs@wsj.com. Please 
include your city and state. All letters 
are subject to editing, and unpublished 
letters can be neither acknowledged nor 
returned. 


cause my colleagues and I aren't per- 
forming important elective surgery. 

Meanwhile, ambulatory surgery 
centers that don't have the capability 
to take care of Covid-19 patients are 
at risk of shutting their doors by the 
crushing restrictions that affect all 
businesses, but specifically the can- 
cellation of all elective surgery. In 
2008 more than 20 million surgeries 
were performed in ambulatory sur- 
gery centers. 

We cannot continue to deny medi- 
cal care to the masses when a logi- 
cal, surgical approach exists. With 
added screening and testing for 
Covid-19 along with routine preoper- 
ative lab tests, patients can move 
forward with much needed surgery 
in a reasonably safe fashion. We shut 
down a large portion of health care 
prematurely; let us not wait too long 
to resume this vital function of a 
healthy society. 

TiMoTHY JACKSON, M.D. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Psychology of Facing Some 
Losses Among Your Group 


Regarding Holman W. Jenkins, 
Jr.s “Was Dr. Strangelove an Epide- 
miologist?” (Business World, April 
4): In the very early morning dark, 
standing on the troopship deck, 
waiting to go over the side into the 
landing boat, and nervously watch- 
ing the shells exploding on our tar- 
get, Platoon Sergeant Winkler 
calmed us by noting that only 10% 
of us wouldn’t be coming back. In 
our immortal youth we each turned 
to the men on our right and left, 
and said: “You poor bastard.” 

JIM SHRIVER 
Carlsbad, Calif. 
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OPINION 


We Need 


Politicians 
Ina Pandemic 


By George Gilder 


he U.S. economy has been cra- 
tered less by the coronavirus 
than by the response to it— 
driven by the undemocratic idea 
that “science” should rule, even 
when much of the science and the 
data behind it remain in dispute. 
We’re told in this plague year 
that politicians have no role—in es- 
sence, that the people have no real 
rights against consensus science, 
which can demand that we forfeit 
our liberties and suspend the Con- 
stitution. Political leaders, elected 
to exercise judgment on our behalf, 
must defer to doctors, because the 
viral threat is addressable only 
through medical expertise. 


The conceit that everyone 
must bow to ‘science’ is 
not only undemocratic but 
dangerous in its own right. 
Lee 


Yet since many liken fighting the 
coronavirus to war, we should re- 
member that in war admirals and 
generals defer to civilian author- 
ity—to the president, as commander 
in chief, on matters of strategy and 
to Congress on matters of budget. 
This is not a design flaw but how a 
free people governs itself, even ina 
perilous crisis. It is how we bring 
the largest possible perspective to 
decision-making. 

The demands of health-care ex- 
perts are not greater than the de- 
mands of the economy, for a very 
simple reason: The health-care sys- 
tem is not separate from the econ- 
omy but a crucial part of it. The 
health-care system saves lives; the 
economy provides everything we 
need to live. The damage being 
done to the economy—if sustained— 
could easily cost more lives world- 
wide than the coronavirus. 

There are not, and never will be, 
scientific answers to all public 
problems. Scientific expertise and 
specialization inform good policy, 
but they should never be the final 
word. To navigate successfully be- 
tween competing interests or com- 
peting calamities, between war and 
peace, and even between deadly 
pandemics and deadly economic de- 
pressions, we need politics—and 
politicians. 

The American system of govern- 
ment asserts these truths: that the 
people have an ineradicable right to 
govern themselves, that politics is 
how we exercise our free will, and 
that rather than reflexively defer- 
ring to experts, we should defer as 
much as possible to the principles 
of freedom and common sense. 

Common sense says that if a dis- 
ease threatens to kill millions of el- 
derly people already afflicted by 
disease, those people should be se- 
questered and protected. But the 
rest of us should proceed with our 
work, taking prudent precautions, 
even if some of us die anyway. 

Anthony Fauci is undoubtedly a 
fine physician, but he is not in a po- 
sition to cure what ails us. We are 
beset by more than a virus; we are 
beset by bad ideas about what gov- 
ernment can and should do, and 
about who should be making crucial 
decisions. 

It may be a hard truth for many 
to grant, especially because so 
many in the media hate the presi- 
dent with a fever that itself seems a 
contagion, but an optimistic, patri- 
otic, practical-minded politician like 
Donald Trump, who over the past 
few years presided over a period of 
singular economic success, is ex- 
actly the man to provide the cor- 
rect, if undoubtedly painful, cure for 
the current crisis. We may not envy 
him his decisions, but he is in the 
best position to make them. 


Mr. Gilder is author of “Life After 
Google: The Fall of Big Data and the 
Rise of the Blockchain Economy.” 


The Employer Will Test You Now 


By Scott Gottlieb 
And Lauren Silvis 


he intense measures and 

restrictions to combat 

Covid-19 are a necessary 

hardship to prevent a 

wider and more devastat- 
ing epidemic. But even after the epi- 
demic subsides, the virus will remain 
a threat until there is an effective 
vaccine. America needs a plan to re- 
duce that threat, and business lead- 
ers can play a big part. 

As employees return to work, per- 
haps as early as May, employers can 
offer screening at their place of busi- 
ness. Rapid diagnosis and contain- 
ment will be a critical part of limit- 
ing spread. Bringing these activities 
into the workplace would make them 
more widespread and routine, and 
can be done in conjunction with ef- 
forts to expand testing throughout 
the health-care system. 

People who have signs of respira- 
tory illness should see a doctor. But 
many Covid-19 patients have mild or 
no symptoms. Without prompt test- 
ing to differentiate mild colds from 
the novel coronavirus, people could 
spread the virus unknowingly. Porta- 
ble and relatively inexpensive testing 
platforms can be brought to busi- 
nesses in mobile vans or deployed 
on-site and administered by profes- 
sionals. Testing companies are ramp- 
ing up supply, and businesses can 


By Ted Rall 


Imhurst Hospital in the New 

York City borough of Queens is 

ground zero in America’s coro- 
navirus pandemic. Lines of worried 
people, including many who have 
symptoms consistent with Covid-19, 
queue in front of this 545-bed facility 
where 13 people died in a single 24- 
hour period. Photographer Nancy 
Siesel was taking pictures outside 
the hospital when surgeon Melissa 
Fana, noticing Ms. Siesel’s blue ban- 
dana wrapped around her face, called 
her to her car to offer an N95 face 
mask—the preferred, ubiquitously 
sold-out form of protection. 

Dr. Fana, 42, is chief of breast 
surgery at Southside Hospital, a pri- 
vately owned facility in the Long Is- 
land city of Bay Shore, NY. Most of 
her family works in health care. 
“Both of my parents immigrated 
here from the Dominican Republic,” 


Dr. Fana, a surgeon, comes 
with masks for her sister, a 
hospital nurse. Another 

sister contracted Covid-19. 
T 


she says in a phone interview. 
“There are four of us siblings. My 
older sister, Janice, is a registered 
nurse at Elmhurst Hospital in the 
emergency room. My younger sister, 
Roseann Perez, is a board-certified 
child psychiatrist. She works at ur- 
gent care in Queens Hospital Center. 
Her husband is also a registered 
nurse who works at the emergency 
room at Elmhurst Hospital.” Rose- 
ann, whose employer is part of the 
public New York system, is out sick 
with Covid-19. 

Dr. Fana worried that Janice was 
treating Covid-19 patients without 
appropriate protective gear, so she 
bought packages of N95s at wildly 
inflated prices on eBay and Amazon 
and through back channels. She was 
delivering them to Janice and her 
colleagues when she ran into Ms. 
Siesel. 

The doctor invited the photogra- 
pher to accompany her inside the 
hospital. Her photos are reminiscent 
of the 1971 film “The Andromeda 
Strain,” in which government scien- 
tists in Hazmat suits race to try to 
contain an alien micro-organism 
they don't know enough about. 

In his daily press briefings New 
York Gov. Andrew Cuomo often be- 
moans the fragmented nature of the 
state's hospital organizations, bifur- 
cated between public and private, 
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start placing orders now. 

This should be part of a broader 
employer effort to fight respiratory 
illnesses in the workplace. Employers 
have long offered flu vaccines and 
passed out hand sanitizer in the win- 
ter. This coronavirus should be 
treated similarly, with employers in- 
vested in protecting workers. Until 
there is a vaccine, preventing 
Covid-19 outbreaks will depend 
mostly on testing, isolation and trac- 
ing the contacts of people who test 
positive. Workplace testing would 
catch the disease where it spreads— 
especially for employees who can’t 
work remotely and risk infection by 
coming in contact with many others 
during the day, such as store clerks. 

Systems on the market are well 
suited to this mission. The GeneXpert 
by Cepheid is a highly sensitive ma- 
chine that uses a chemical process 
called polymerase chain reaction to 
test for infection by detecting the vi- 
ral RNA. This machine doesn’t re- 
quire complicated sample prep or 
even a perfect swab of the nose and 
throat. It can use a relatively small 
sample of upper-airway secretions to 
discriminate a positive test from a 
negative one precisely. Cepheid said 
it is expanding its production of test 
kits and the machines that run them. 
Other testing systems in develop- 
ment may have the same potential. 

For businesses that can’t easily 
bring testing to the work site, there 


are other options. They can work 
with companies developing home 
collection tests, which would help 
make this technology available 
sooner, or could contract with phar- 
macies running screening programs. 
States could sponsor collaborative 
testing programs and allow small 


Reopening the economy 
will depend on companies 
diagnosing coronavirus 
cases in the workplace. 
SSS a 


businesses to join. Government could 
financially support these efforts for 
higher-risk businesses that may not 
have capital available to expand test- 
ing, such as grocery stores. 

Many testing platforms can also 
distinguish Covid-19 from the flu, 
which can help employers keep their 
workplace healthy. If testing for re- 
spiratory illnesses becomes a stan- 
dard business practice, medical com- 
panies will respond with more 
innovation in creating efficient and 
accurate testing platforms. Compa- 
nies will invest in developing prod- 
ucts that are simple to use, such as 
swab sticks that screen for viruses 
and give an immediate, readable re- 
sult to the user. Greater demand 
from employers will increase supply 


Surgeon Melissa Fana (left) delivers masks to nurse Janice Fana, her sister. 


some jam-packed like Elmhurst while 
others remain under capacity. 

Dr. Fana tells a tale of two hospi- 
tals, of two different worlds. “I’m not 
a frontline worker,” she says. “A per- 
son in my position has guilt about 
my siblings being frontline workers. 
I work for a large health system that 
has been excellent. They’ve done an 
excellent job at providing protection 
for their employees and excellent 
workflow recommendations so 
there’s not a lot of mystery on what 
to do and how to proceed and how 
to protect yourself and your pa- 
tients. My sister doesn’t.” 


So Dr. Fana “spends money I don’t 
have” to buy dozens of N95 masks 
on the black market. It’s not uncom- 
mon for them to cost $5 to $20 
apiece. Until January, they sold for 
about 58 cents. 

According to Dr. Fana, physicians 
gather in private Facebook groups to 
discuss how to source black-market 
masks. “I wouldn’t even consider that 
to be supreme price gouging. I’ve just 
seen in the past few weeks on Ama- 
zon and eBay selling a 10-pack of 
masks, sometimes two 3-M N95 
masks—or not even N95 masks, just 
particulate masks—for as much as 


NANCY SIESEL 


of these screening systems. 

Business leaders can help in other 
ways. When someone is diagnosed 
with Covid-19 and can be safely man- 
aged at home, the prudent course is 
to allow the patient to self-isolate for 
the duration of the illness. Work- 
place testing programs should also 
work with the local health depart- 
ment to ensure contact tracing. But 
these employees need to be compen- 
sated for missed work, or many will 
be reluctant to forfeit pay for a mild 
disease. Business leaders should ex- 
pand paid sick leave to all employees 
for the duration of a Covid-19 illness. 
Nobody should have to fear losing in- 
come for doing the right thing of 
staying at home to reduce the 
spread. 

As the epidemic is brought under 
control, and the country begins to 
contemplate reopening, employers 
can help Americans return to work— 
safely. 


Dr. Gottlieb is a resident fellow at 
the American Enterprise Institute 
and was commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, 2017-19. 
He serves on the boards of Pfizer and 
Illumina and is a partner at the ven- 
ture-capital firm New Enterprise As- 
sociates. Ms. Silvis is a senior vice 
president at Tempus Inc. and was 
deputy director of the FDA’s medical 
device center and the agency’s chief 
of staff, 2017-19. 


A Medical Family Faces the Coronavirus 


$100 or $200 for two masks. For $100 
apiece, which is unfathomable.” 

Online retailers have attempted to 
crack down on coronavirus price 
gouging. But vendors are clever. 
They delete their listings immedi- 
ately after making a sale. 

The crisis has prompted Dr. Fana 
to question her basic assumptions 
about the country’s preparedness. “I 
never imagined that I would have to 
purchase N95 masks. I envisioned 
that if we really were hit hard with 
this virus, the government would re- 
lease PPE”—personal protective 
equipment—“to society." 

But the personal stress is the 
most pronounced. “My younger sis- 
ter is Covid-positive. The circum- 
stances leading to that may have 
been lack of proper PPE. Fortunately 
she didn’t deteriorate. She isn’t criti- 
cally ill. She’s 40 years old; her oxy- 
gen saturation was decreasing. We 
were totally terrified. We were 
working in health care but she was 
home, trying to get better, and I 
grew very concerned for our remain- 
ing family members who work in 
medicine.” 

Now, Dr. Fana has been deployed 
to cover Southside’s medicine unit 
on the frontline. 


Mr. Rall is a political cartoonist, 
columnist and author of the graphic 
biography “Bernie: Revised 2020 
Edition.” 


Biden-Cuomo Is the Way to Beat Trump 


By Lance Morrow 


he Democrats’ overriding im- 
perative is to oust Donald 
Trump. Their other ambi- 
tions—putting a woman on the ticket, 
the Green New Deal, Medicare for 
All—should be put on hold. They are 
irrelevant to the purpose at hand. 
The Democrats’ job isn’t to per- 
suade the already-persuaded but to 
attract and reassure the unwoke—the 
millions of independents, conserva- 
tive Democrats and discomfited Re- 
publicans who urgently seek a decent, 
plausible alternative to Mr. Trump. 
This election will be decided by the 
plague-on-both-their-houses center, 
by voters who now feel homeless. 
Joe Biden will be the Democratic 
nominee. New York Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo should be his running mate. 
The latest poll by Fox News shows 
Mr. Biden running dead even against 
Mr. Trump, 42% to 42%, having lost 
an 8-point lead since the coronavi- 
rus’s arrival in America. Twenty 
years after the hanging chads of Flor- 


Notable £ Quotable 


From the Toronto Star, March 20: 


This horoscope column includes 
some suggestions that are contrary to 
the advice to socially distance or self- 
quarantine which have been urged by 
local health agencies, the provincial 
and Canadian governments. That is 
because these horoscopes were writ- 
ten a few weeks ago, before these 
warnings were issued. 

To allow us to focus on reporting 
the news, some aspects of putting to- 
gether a news site routinely take 
place a couple of weeks in advance. 
... Over the next few weeks, you will 
notice the tone of our horoscope col- 
umn will change to reflect the time 
we find ourselves living in. In the 
meantime, please follow the advice of 
public health agencies and the gov- 
ernment first. 


ida, the U.S. electorate is still split, 
with eerie precision, right down the 
middle. 

Mr. Biden has reason to worry. But 
including Mr. Cuomo on the ticket—a 
leader who is being battle-vetted as 
strong, calm, competent and bless- 
edly nonideological in the thick of the 
crisis—is the best bet to draw enough 
votes from the disconsolate ambiva- 
lents to give Democrats the winning 
edge. 


The former vice president 
promised a female running 
mate, but the world has 
changed since then. 
(ee | 


Sometimes in chess, you have to 
sacrifice your queen in the interest 
of toppling the opponent’s king—or 
exchanging her in the heat of battle 
for a couple of bishops and a rook. 
Before the pandemic, Mr. Biden 
promised he would put a woman on 
the ticket. It was one of those mis- 
takes of the moment that politicians 
make—like Teddy Roosevelt promis- 
ing right after the 1904 election not 
to run for another term, or John Mc- 
Cain naming Sarah Palin as his run- 
ning mate. 

Mr. Biden would pay a price for 
going back on his promise. He could 
mitigate the perceived betrayal by 
making clear that Democratic 
women would gain at least two 
bishops and two rooks—that a Biden 
administration would establish a fe- 
male team of rivals, favoring Eliza- 
beth Warren, Amy Klobuchar, Ka- 
mala Harris and other women for 
cabinet posts and top White House 
jobs. 

Would Mr. Cuomo accept the sec- 
ond spot? Should Mr. Biden lose in 
2020, the governor would be ideally 
situated for a presidential run in 
2024. And if Mr. Biden wins? He is 77, 
and counting—almost certainly a 


one-term president if elected, and 
therefore an instant lame duck. He 
could offer the Biden-Cuomo partner- 
ship as a promise of continuity in 
power. He could cast Mr. Cuomo ina 
CEO role, in charge of managing the 
details of government, while he, as 
president, would be a kind of chair- 
man, setting overall policy. Mr. 
Cuomo is a strong-minded, even au- 
tocratic character and might be diffi- 
cult to control. But he couldn’t over- 
rule the president. And Mr. Biden’s 
choosing a strong No. 2 would itself 
be a sign of strength. 

Mr. Cuomo would be Mr. Biden’s 
heir apparent. That is one reason Mr. 
Cuomo might like the deal—and one 
reason Democratic women might find 
it intolerable. If Mr. Cuomo ran for 
president in 2024 and again in 2028, 
the Democrats could have no woman 
at the top of their ticket until 2032. 

But we can’t see that far ahead. 
We proceed from day to day. Mr. 
Trump is now—the One Big Thing for 
Democrats, the Carthago delenda est. 
If Biden-Cuomo wins, all sorts of 
rooks and bishops and knights (in- 
cluding a vice-presidential spot on a 
Cuomo ticket in 2024) will come into 
play once this crisis is past. 

The hard dynamics of the 2020 
race are entirely uncertain. Mr. 
Trump’s performance as leader dur- 
ing this pandemic will be decisive— 
and will depend on outcomes still un- 
known. 

The imperfect need not become 
the enemy of the good. To put it 
mildly, Mr. Biden’s age and appear- 
ance of fragility and weakness create 
shadows in voters’ minds. Mr. 
Cuomo’s strong presence on the 
ticket, and in a Biden administration, 
would give millions of unhappy vot- 
ers sufficient hope to abandon the 
exhausting Mr. Trump and take a 
chance on a Biden-Cuomo continuum. 
Those are the voters who will decide 
the election in November. 


Mr. Morrow is a senior fellow at 
the Ethics and Public Policy Center. 
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World Christians Mark Easter in Isolation 


Pope Francis, holding 
Mass in St. Peter's 
Basilica, proclaims a 
‘contagion of hope’ 


By Francis X. Rocca 


ROME—Celebrating Easter 
in the shadow of the coronavi- 
rus pandemic, Pope Francis on 
Sunday proclaimed what he 
called a “contagion of hope,” 
after he offered Mass in a 
near-empty St. Peter’s Basilica. 

Speaking before just a hand- 
ful of people, the pontiff called 
for the “victory of love over the 
root of evil, a victory that does 
not bypass suffering and death, 
but passes through them, open- 
ing a path in the abyss, trans- 
forming evil into good.” 

Similar scenes played out in 
churches large and small 
throughout the world. 

Easter, which Catholics and 
Protestants observed on Sun- 
day and Orthodox Christians 
will celebrate on April 19, is the 
holiest day on the Christian 
calendar, when the faithful be- 
lieve that Jesus rose from dead. 

Under restrictions imposed 
in response to the pandemic, 
millions marked the day in 
isolation at home, unable to 
receive Communion but in 
many cases watching their 
priests or ministers on TV or 


over the internet. 

In New York City, epicenter 
of the U.S. coronavirus out- 
break, Cardinal Timothy Dolan 
preached in a near-empty St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, focusing 
on the theme of the empty 
tomb discovered by Jesus' 
friends on Easter morning. 

*We hear plenty about 
emptiness these days, don't 
we, thanks to the dreaded 
pandemic. ... Empty chairs at 
home where those we cher- 
ished use to sit with us. Empty 
churches,” Cardinal Dolan 
said, but concluded: “Empti- 
ness might be a blessing, not a 
curse, as the God of the living 
fills us with light, meaning, re- 
solve, hope and life.” 

This year’s Easter was 
marked not only by the un- 
precedented circumstance of 
churches closed world-wide 
but by uncertainty over the 
pandemic’s duration and its 
consequences for society, in- 
cluding religious life. 

“We do not know what will 
be our life after the lock- 
down,” said Bishop Broderick 
Pabillo, leader of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Manila, in his 
Easter message on Friday. “We 
will rise up, hopefully not to 
go back to our former way of 
life..We will rise up with 
greater trust in our God, who 
never leaves us and who sus- 
tains us in difficult times.” 


sanctions during the pandemic 
and a reaffirmation of solidar- 
ity within the European Union, 
whose unity has been strained 
by the crisis. 
Yet nothing he has said 
since the start of the pan- 
demic has stirred as much in- 
terest as his use of traditional 
symbols, especially his bless- 
ing of Rome and the world on 
the rainy night of March 27, 
when he stood alone in an 
empty St. Peter’s Square, hold- 
ing up a gold monstrance con- 
taining the Blessed Sacrament. 
2 That ceremony also fea- 
Š tured a “miraculous crucifix,” 
z which normally hangs in a 
S Rome church, and which devo- 
Stees carried through the 
= gstreets during an outbreak of 
2 the plague in the 16th Century. 
& Some say such relics can be 

powerful signs of hope that 


Pope Francis celebrated Easter Mass on Sunday in a near-empty St. Peter's Basilica. 


Yet history suggests that 
the devastating effects of the 
pandemic, on the economy as 
well as public health, could 
weaken religious faith in some 
parts of the world. 

*For the West, this could be 
a really catastrophic blow for 
institutional religion," said 
Philip Jenkins, a professor of 
history at Baylor University, 
who noted that the 2008 eco- 
nomic crisis was followed by a 
sharp decline in religious affil- 
iation among Americans. Mr. 


Jenkins said the effect could 
be different in developing 
countries. 

“In Africa or Asia, you could 
imagine an upsurge of healing 
movements and healing 
churches when all kinds of sec- 
ular medicine have failed," he 
said, recalling the rise of such 
movements in Africa during 
the 1918 influenza pandemic. 

In another view, the lock- 
downs are an opportunity for 
Christian leaders to stress 
their teachings on social jus- 


tice and the environment. 
The pope observed a long 
silence in lieu of a homily at 
Mass on Sunday, but after- 
ward, in his traditional Easter 
message “to the city [of Rome] 
and the world," the pope con- 
soled victims of Covid-19, the 
respiratory disease caused by 
the novel coronavirus, and 
thanked health-care workers. 
The pope called for forgive- 
ness or reduction of the debt 
owed by poorer countries, the 
relaxation of international 


resonate even beyond the 
ranks of believers. 

“The Catholic Church is the 
most stable institution in the 
world; it’s got a 2,000-year 
history of continuity,” said the 
Rev. John O’Malley, a church 
historian at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. “It’s lived through all 
kinds of upheavals and some- 
how or other has survived. So 
this is not the end of every- 
thing. The church is a good 
symbol of that.” 

—Ian Lovett contributed 
to this article. 


The outbreak isn’t yet at an end. Above, an Ebola treatment center in Bunia, Democratic Republic of the Congo, in November 2018. 


Congo Faces Setback in Ebola Fight 


By JOE PARKINSON 
AND NICHOLAS BARIYO 


Modeste Bakwanamaha was 
expecting to spend Easter 
Sunday leading the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo in 
celebration as he formally de- 
clared the end of the world’s 
second-most-deadly Ebola out- 
break. Instead, the mayor of 
Beni, the town at the epicenter 
of a two-year battle against a 
disease that has left almost 
2,300 people dead, spent his 
day visiting the bodies of the 
first new Ebola victims in al- 
most two months at a clinic 
that has already been repur- 
posed for fighting a new en- 
emy: coronavirus. 

The World Health Organiza- 
tion unexpectedly reported 
two new cases of Ebola in Beni 
on Friday and Sunday, dashing 
hopes that the outbreak, 
which began in August 2018, 
could formally be declared 
over on Sunday after two in- 
cubation periods, or 42 days. 
The news is a blow for the 
doctors, government officials 
and volunteers who have bat- 
tled the first Ebola outbreak 
inside an active conflict zone 
perched next to the porous 
borders of three nations. 

The setback, which under- 
scores how difficult it is to 
eradicate a virus, means it will 
likely take another couple of 
months to be sure the out- 


break can formally be declared 
exhausted. Aid agencies 
warned Congo could now face 
a “triple emergency” as au- 
thorities dealt with lingering 
cases of Ebola even as it mobi- 
lizes for a surge in the corona- 
virus alongside the instability 
and violence that has racked 
swaths of the country for 
more than a decade. 

Congo on Sunday reported 
that the number of confirmed 
coronavirus cases rose to 234 
with 20 deaths, just a fraction 
of the numbers in wealthier na- 
tions like the U.S., now the epi- 
center of the pandemic. Yet the 
country has only 65 ventilators 
for 80 million people spread 
over a land mass the size of 
Western Europe. The govern- 
ment is facing an ultimatum 
from health workers to im- 
prove their pay or risk a strike 
by mid-April. Amid dwindling 
exports earnings, Congo, the 
world’s top source of cobalt, 
could tumble into a deep reces- 
sion, the World Bank has 
warned. Cobalt is a key ingre- 
dient in electric-car batteries. 

The government is in talks 
with the International Mone- 
tary Fund for an emergency 
bailout. 

Congolese doctors, many of 
whom have already shifted 
from working on Ebola to the 
coronavirus, say their coun- 
try’s experience offers les- 
sons—and hope—for a world 


bracing for the next stage of 
the coronavirus pandemic. 
Last year, the spread of Eb- 
ola seemed unstoppable in 
Congo, a nation bedeviled by 
conflict, poverty and corrup- 
tion. The infection is less con- 
tagious but considerably more 
deadly than coronavirus, with 
66% of cases resulting in 
death. Lengthy experience 
with Ebola and other infec- 
tious disease emergencies like 
HIV/Aids and malaria is one of 
the reasons why a cluster of 


Aid agencies warn 
the country could 
now face a surge in 
the coronavirus. 


African authorities are better 
prepared for disease epidem- 
ics than some outsiders might 
assume. “You cannot call your- 
self a soldier if you have never 
been to war,” said Dr. Diafuka 
Saila-Ngita. “We have been to 
war with this disease with our 
small army.” 

Halting the spread has been 
a punishing grind that fre- 
quently lurched into violence. 
Health-care workers found 
themselves targeted—both by 
militias that have ravaged the 
area for nearly 25 years and 


by locals who thought they 
were part of a Western plot. 

At one point Doctors With- 
out Borders and other foreign 
aid groups pulled their staffs 
out of the towns as treatment 
centers were torched. 

One of the women who re- 
mained was Pamela Kiyangal- 
iya, part of a small band of 
survivors-turned-health-work- 
ers called the Guardians of the 
Ill, who became first respond- 
ers to Ebola patients in Congo. 
Their previous infections 
meant they were the only peo- 
ple who could treat the ill 
safely. 

“The people of Butembo fi- 
nally understood the Eb- 
ola virus was real when there 
were a lot of deaths among 
us,” said Ms. Kiyangaliya, who 
treated hundreds of infected 
people after she recovered 
from the disease. “The most 
important thing was to inte- 
grate us survivors into the re- 
sponse and involve the pastors 
at church to communicate pro- 
tective measures.” 

Ms. Kiyangaliya has re- 
turned to her old job as a hair- 
dresser, running a salon from 
her home in Butembo. 

*We were supposed to be 
celebrating, but now I'm wor- 
ried,” she said. “What are the 
authorities doing about it? We 
still don’t know.” 

—4Julia Steers 
contributed to this article. 


Beijing Offers Tax 


Breaks for Exports of 
Some Wild Animals 


By KATE O’KEEFFE 
AND Eva XIAO 


Chinese authorities have 
shut down domestic wild-ani- 
mal traders on fears their 
goods sparked the coronavirus 
pandemic. Now officials are 
offering tax incentives to the 
multibillion-dollar animal- 
products industry to ship 
some of the creatures over- 
seas, according to Chinese 
government documents. 

China's National People's 
Congress on Feb. 24 imposed a 
ban on the sale and consump- 
tion of wild animals in the 
country. “The prominent prob- 
lem of recklessly eating wild 
animals and its potential risk 
to public health have aroused 
wide public concern" a 
spokesman said at the time, 
according to state media. 

Less than a month later, 
China's Ministry of Finance 
and tax authority said they 
would raise value-added tax 
rebates on nearly 1,500 Chi- 
nese products, including offer- 
ing a 9?6 rebate on the export 
of animal products such as edi- 
ble snakes and turtles, primate 
meat, beaver and civet musk, 
and rhino horns, a Chinese 
government document shows. 

China's economy is strug- 
gling amid a global downturn 
and a prolonged trade war 
with the U.S. The govern- 
ment's new tax incentives are 
tied to a broad array of ex- 
ports, designed to support 
Chinese industries from steel 
and construction to agricul- 
tural products, according to a 
report by the U.S. Congressio- 
nal Research Service, which 


China said it would offer tax ince 


ntives on the export of some 


produces nonpartisan analysis 
for members of Congress. 

But the move to encourage 
wild animal sales abroad, 
while banned at home, “could 
spread the risk to global mar- 
kets," the report said. 

China is a major exporter of 
medicines and medical equip- 
ment, but the new tax incen- 
tives made no mention of 
goods in short supply during 
the pandemic, including per- 
sonal protective equipment for 
medical workers. 

China's Finance Ministry 
didn't respond to a request to 
comment. Neither did the Chi- 
nese Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. Many countries, including 
China and the U.S., have put 
export restrictions on medical- 
equipment exports due to 
global shortages. 

China's exports of wild ani- 
mals and animal parts are mi- 
nuscule compared with the 
vast volumes of goods China 
ships abroad. China's live rep- 
tile exports—which are almost 
entirely edible reptiles—go pri- 
marily to Vietnam, with more 
than $1 million of sales in total 
during January and February 
of this year, according to China 
customs statistics tabulated by 
Trade Data Monitor. 

Even small amounts of ex- 
ports could pose a risk, should 
wild animals prove to be the 
source of pandemics, as some 
Chinese reports suggest. The 
U.S. was the biggest importer 
of China's animal products used 
in pharmaceuticals, such as 
civet and beaver, buying around 
$865,000 over January and 
February 2020, according to 
the data. 


Chinese products including civet musk. Above, a civet cat. 


Mexican Leader Resists Economic Relief for Businesses 


By ROBBIE WHELAN 


MEXICO CITY—Many Latin 
American countries are an- 
nouncing hefty support pack- 
ages to keep businesses afloat 
during the economic downturn 
from the coronavirus. But 
Mexico's nationalist leader is 
giving the private sector the 
cold shoulder, leading to grow- 
ing friction between the gov- 
ernment and business in the 
U.S.’s largest trading partner. 

President Andrés Manuel 
López Obrador has ruled out 


tax breaks or other kinds of 
help for businesses, saying 
those policies amount to a 
handout to the rich. Instead, 
he wants to focus the govern- 
ment's aid on the country's 
poor, including Mexico's vast 
underground economy of 
street vendors. 

“Why do the poor come 
first? Because we must show 
humanity, we must show soli- 
darity" Mr. López Obrador 
said Tuesday in his morning 
press conference. 

The comments mark a new 


low in relations between Mex- 
ico's leader and much of its 
business community. Mr. López 
Obrador has already cast doubt 
on the security of capital in- 
vestments by canceling large 
private-sector projects, includ- 
ing a new airport under con- 
struction outside Mexico City 
and a beer plant in the north- 
ern state of Baja California. 

Business owners worry that 
without government support, 
Mexico's economy could suffer 
through a deeper downturn as 
a result of the pandemic. 


As measures restricting 
work and mobility begin to 
cause steep job losses, the 
country's leading business 
chamber recently asked the 
government to offer a large- 
scale program of federally 
guaranteed loans to keep work- 
ers employed, and to defer 
taxes and employer social-se- 
curity contributions until the 
worst of the pandemic passes. 

“Weve tried to give our 
support to this problem, to 
this beauty salon, to this little 
stationery store, this corner 


shop, this dry cleaner, to all 
the people who earn their liv- 
ing day-to-day, with their ser- 
vices, with their efforts," said 
Carlos Salazar, president of 
the business chamber. 

So far, Mr. López Obrador 
hasn't agreed to any of the pro- 
posals, business leaders say. In 
a speech Sunday laying out his 
plan to counter the pandemic's 
hit, he ruled out taking on more 
debt or any big jump in spend- 
ing, including private-sector 
credit. Instead, he offered sev- 
eral million small loans of 


roughly $1,000 each to house- 
holds and businesses with 
fewer than 10 employees. 

The moves stand in con- 
trast to other Latin American 
countries embarking on more 
aggressive stimulus to counter 
the economic hit. 

*The authorities seem to be 
underestimating the economic 
impact of the viral pandemic 
and the need for a deeper re- 
orientation of fiscal policy,” Al- 
berto Ramos, Goldman Sachs's 
chief economist for Latin Amer- 
ica, said in a note to clients. 
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Large Tech Companies Hunt for Talent 


Pandemic sets off 
search for software 
engineers, scientists 
at Apple, Google 


By CHIP CUTTER 
AND PATRICK THOMAS 


The biggest players in tech 
are hoovering up talent in the 
midst of the coronavirus pan- 
demic. 

As some of Silicon Valley’s 
most-promising startups lay 
off workers and others freeze 
hiring, established companies 
including Apple Inc., Alphabet 


Inc/s Google and Amazon.com 
Inc. are pursuing software en- 
gineers, data scientists, prod- 
uct designers and others. 
Facebook Inc. says usage has 
Spiked during the coronavirus 
crisis and it is committed to 
policing platforms ahead of 
the 2020 presidential election, 
so it will hire more than 
10,000 people this year for 
critical roles on its product 
and engineering teams. 

The current moment may 
give well-capitalized tech com- 
panies a chance to poach 
Skilled workers who until re- 
cently were gravitating to 
smaller upstarts, veteran tech- 


nology recruiters say. 

*This is a great time" for 
some of the industry's biggest 
players, said Martha Heller, 
chief executive of tech recruit- 
ing firm Heller Search Associ- 
ates, noting that stability is a 
selling point now. “The big, 
500-pound gorilla has always 
come in and hired from 
smaller, less-stable compa- 
nies—you're just seeing the 
beginning of an increase in 
that." 

Facebook is hiring design- 
ers, researchers and engineer- 
ing talent, along with profes- 
sionals to work in its policy, 
legal and global operations 


teams as it tries to combat 
misinformation and focus on 
social issues such as election 
integrity, said Miranda Kal- 
inowski, a vice president of re- 
cruiting at the social-network- 
ing company. 

Apple hired aggressively 
during the financial crisis, cur- 
rent and former employees 
say, and Chief Executive Tim 
Cook has indicated in commu- 
nication with staff that it will 
do so again, according to peo- 
ple close to the company. 

Amazon in March reached 
out to Cornell University's SC 
Johnson Graduate School of 
Management, requesting addi- 


tional résumés, a sign the 
company may be looking to 
hire additional students, said 
Drew  Pascarella, associate 
dean of M.B.A. programs at 
the school. The school is send- 
ing 12 M.B.A.s from the class 
of 2020 to Amazon. The com- 
pany says as of April 10 it had 
20,000 open tech jobs. 
*Given the level of uncer- 
tainty we face, working for 
Apple, with its $200 billion 
cash pile, or Amazon, which 
can deliver the world to a so- 
cially distanced customer 
base, seems more comforting 
than working for a startup 
burning cash,” he said. 


Prashay Deo, a 29-year-old 
in Austin, Texas, is among 
those considering tech giants 
for his next opportunity. Until 
last month, Mr. Deo worked as 
a city launcher for the buzzy 
San Francisco rental startup 
Sonder, an Airbnb-like com- 
pany that last year hit a bil- 
lion-dollar valuation. Mr. Deo 
traveled the world, helping to 
quickly hire staffers and 
launch rentals in places such 
as Dubai and Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. The position 
“was a dream come true,” Mr. 
Deo said. Last month, he was 
let go with hundreds of others. 
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P&G makes nearly 30% of the U.S.'s toilet paper. Its plant in Albany, Ga., has raised production even as it tries to protect its workers in a city hard hit by the new coronavirus. 


As Virus Impact Grows, Factory Keeps Going 


By SHARON TERLEP 


Almost every day an em- 
ployee at Procter & Gamble 
Cos plant in Albany, Ga., a town 
with one of the nation's highest 
rates of coronavirus, learns that 
someone close has become seri- 
ously ill or died of Covid-19. 

There is little time for conso- 
lation between co-workers. They 
are all racing to churn out one 
of the most in-demand products 
in America: toilet paper. 

“It’s a lot quieter here than it 
used to be,” said John Patterson, 
a 16-year veteran of the plant, 
which makes Charmin toilet pa- 
per alongside Bounty paper tow- 
els. Workers, who must stay 6 
feet apart, console one another 
over headsets and on video calls. 

P&G, which produces house- 
hold staples from Tide deter- 
gent to Pampers diapers, is the 
biggest U.S. maker of toilet pa- 


per with close to 30% of the 
market. The sprawling Albany 
factory, one of six that make 
toilet paper, is P&G’s second- 
largest U.S. plant. It makes 
products that generate roughly 
$1.3 billion in annual sales, ac- 
cording to the Georgia Manu- 
facturing Alliance. 

The factory has ramped up 
production by 20% of both toi- 
let paper and paper towels, 
even as it revamps its opera- 
tions to keep its roughly 600 
workers healthy. Among other 
measures, it has instituted pre- 
shift temperature checks and 
staggered start times. P&G de- 
clined to comment on whether 
employees have tested positive. 

The plant sits in a midsize 
town of 75,000 people ravaged 
by the new coronavirus. More 
than 1,150 people have tested 
positive in Dougherty County, 
which includes Albany, and 72 


have died as of Sunday. More 
people have died in the county 
than in Fulton County, which 
includes Atlanta and has a pop- 
ulation more than 10 times 
larger. 

Health officials trace the 
spread of coronavirus in Albany 
to a late-February funeral that 
drew more than 100 mourners, 
including a man who later died 
of Covid-19, the illness tied to 
the new coronavirus. 

In mid-March, Albany Mayor 
Bo Dorough received word from 
county health officials that a 
few residents had tested posi- 
tive for coronavirus. Officials 
thought the cases were isolated 
instances. “We thought it was 
an anomaly,” Mr. Dorough said. 
“But after those three deaths, 
things just started to cascade 
downward and it hasn’t 
stopped since.” 

The community and the fac- 


tory have been through rough 
stretches. Albany has among 
the state’s highest rates of 
crime and poverty. In 2018, a 
hurricane wiped out power for 
days to thousands in the com- 
munity. A year before that, a 
tornado leveled the warehouse 
at the P&G complex. 

Around the same time Mr. 
Dorough was learning of the 
first deaths in his town, execu- 
tives at P&G’s Cincinnati head- 
quarters were strategizing 
about how to ramp up produc- 
tion. The company had already 
mobilized safety plans in the 
U.S. that it had previously put 
in place in China, the com- 
pany’s second-largest market. 

“I started to realize, this 
isn’t going to skip over us,” 
said Rick McLeod, who over- 
sees product supply for P&G’s 
family care unit, which includes 
toilet paper. “There were cues 


that this is going to be a big 
deal. Then the floodgates 
opened and everyone realized 
the seriousness.” 

The state of Georgia and the 
U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security consider the plant an 
essential business, so it has re- 
mained open as offices, shops 
and restaurants close through- 
out the rest of the state. 

Demand for toilet paper shot 
up in the outbreak’s initial 
weeks, doubling in the second 
week of March, according to 
Nielsen. 

Before the surge, Americans 
spent roughly $9 billion a year 
on toilet paper. The internet 
flooded with memes and jokes 
about toilet-tissue scarcity, as 
well as tales of serious panic. 
P&G added a prerecorded mes- 
sage to Charmin’s toll-free line 
specifically for people hunting 
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Downturn Threatens to Scar a Generation 


After crashes such as in 1929, 1974 and 2000, it can take stocks 
along time to regain their prior peaks. 


The coro- 
navirus pan- 
demic will 
eventually be 
behind us, 
maybe soon, 
maybe not. Either way, the 
scars will long persist for an 
entire generation of inves- 
tors and future managers 
now living through what is 
rapidly becoming the deep- 
est downturn since World 
War II. 

Investors in their forma- 
tive years have just discov- 
ered that stocks come with 
big risks attached. Unless 
there is a rapid recovery— 
the V-shaped economic 
bounce many are hoping 
for—these investors could 
take 2020 as their reference 
point for bad news and have 
a lower appetite for risk 
throughout their lives. That 
means holding less in stock 
but also that as they advance 
through the corporate ranks 
they put less company 
money into uncertain proj- 
ects, hitting future invest- 
ment; fewer may opt to take 
the big financial risk of set- 
ting up their own businesses. 

This sort of financial scar- 
ring is less of an immediate 
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concern than the debilitating 
effect on workers of a long 
spell of unemployment, the 
threat of faster deglobaliza- 
tion, the potential political 
pressure for more govern- 
ment spending and higher 
taxes, let alone the grand 
scale of the debt being taken 
on by both the public and 
private sectors. 

But studies have shown 
that the impact of big bear 


markets can linger in the 
minds of those hit hard by 
them long after they have 
sunk into the history books 
for everyone else. In the 
short run, the scale of the 
loss is also likely to encour- 
age caution among those 
with less financial experi- 
ence about returning to the 
market, just as it did in 
2009. 

*Younger people are more 


sensitive to economic news 
because their experience is 
much shorter than for an 
older person who has been 
through bad times before,” 
says Stefan Nagel, a finance 
professor at the University 
of Chicago Booth School of 
Business. “It’s this younger 
generation that over the next 
year will tend to be more 
pessimistic about returns 
and risky assets and choose 
more conservative portfo- 
lios." 

Prof. Nagel and Ulrike 
Malmendier, a finance and 
economics professor at the 
University of California, 
Berkeley, also found that 
long-term attitudes toward 
risk are affected by the per- 
sonal experience of investing 
when younger. Those who 
started out with years of 
poor equity performance 
tended to avoid stocks, while 
those who grew up in better 
times were less influenced 
by a turn for the worse in 
markets. 

It isn't just private inves- 
tors whose approach to risk 
is shaped by early personal 
experience. Prof. Malmendier 
and others found that chief 
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Airlines 
Hesitate 
Over Terms 


Of Aid 


By ALISON SIDER 
AND KATE DAVIDSON 


The $2 trillion stimulus 
package passed last month in- 
cluded everything airlines re- 
quested, and some restrictions 
they find difficult to swallow. 

The aid offer includes $50 
billion, half in direct payroll 
assistance and half in loans 
and loan guarantees. But the 
$25 billion to pay salaries and 
benefits this summer comes 
with more strings than the 
largest airlines were hoping 
for. Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin told chief executives 
of the largest airlines Friday 
that 30% of that money is to 
be repaid and that they will 
need to offer stock warrants 
on about 10% of the loan 
amount, which the 
government could convert to 
shares later. 

That surprised some airline 
industry officials who had 
believed the money would be 
in the form of grants, accord- 
ing to people familiar with 
those discussions. Airline ex- 
ecutives spent the weekend 
discussing concerns with an 
industry trade group and seek- 
ing to negotiate adjustments 
to those conditions with the 
Treasury Department, federal 
officials and airline industry 
leaders said. 

Treasury Department offi- 
cials defended the terms of 
the assistance. 

*We've attempted to treat 
everyone equitably and do not 
intend to get into individual 
negotiations that would re- 
quire changes across the 
methodology," Brent McIntosh, 
the Treasury undersecretary 
for international affairs, said 
in an interview Sunday. 

Other conditions to the aid 
include a block on laying off 
workers or slashing salaries 
until October, and require- 
ments that airlines maintain a 
certain level of service to the 
cities in their networks. They 
must also refrain from buying 
back shares or paying divi- 
dends, and agree to limits on 
executive compensation. Air- 
lines haven't raised objections 
to those requirements. 

Unions that pushed for pay- 
roll grants said requiring some 
of the funds to be repaid could 
lead to layoffs and burden air- 
lines with more debt, making 
their path to recovery more 
uncertain. 

*This is wrong, this is not 
what the bill intended," said 
Sara Nelson, president of the 
union that represents flight 
attendants at United Airlines 
Holdings Inc. and several 
other airlines. 

Mr. McIntosh, who is coor- 
dinating the Treasury's airline 
assistance program, disagreed 
with that interpretation. “It’s 
clearly consistent with the law 
Congress passed," he said. 

The law gives the Treasury 
secretary discretion to deter- 
mine what constitutes appro- 
priate compensation, and spe- 
cifically refers to warrants, 
options, preferred stock, debt 
securities, notes or other fi- 
nancial instruments. 

To determine what the gov- 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


License to Print Money Is on a Roll 


By JOE BARRETT 


Billy Lee was making chicken 
marsala and texting a neighbor 
when they both realized they 
had something the other 
wanted. 

So they met at the fence be- 
tween their backyards in Jack- 
son, N.J., and Mr. Lee used a 
mechanical grabber to pass 
over a heaping plate of the dish 
covered in foil. Then, he re- 
trieved something even more 
valuable from his neighbor: a 
12-pack of toilet paper. 

“I think it was a great trade,” 
said the 30-year-old manager of 
a fondue restaurant. “They 
were big rolls—like industrial 
size. It works for me.” 

As Americans have stocked 
up to hunker down during the 
coronavirus pandemic, the 
humble roll of toilet paper re- 
mains one of the hottest com- 
modities at the supermarket. 
Once an item tossed thought- 
lessly into shopping carts, it has 
become hard to get as people 
hoard. 

That has raised its profile to 
near luxury status and made it 
a sort of currency—like salt in 
ancient Rome or cigarettes in 
prison. 

This can lead to some rough 
negotiating. 

Edyta Pachowicz was on the 
phone last month with a friend 
who had been out of town and 
was desperately trying to find 
toilet paper. 

Ms. Pachowicz, a 45-year-old 
artist in Los Angeles, had a 12- 
pack, but considering the needs 
of herself and her little boy, she 
said, “I can give you one roll.” 

Her friend, Dalia MacPhee, 
hesitated for a moment, Ms. Pa- 
chowicz said, then made an of- 
fer: “Listen, here’s what I’m go- 
ing to do. If I leave you with 
one roll, and you give me the 
rest, I'll give you the dress." 

Ms. MacPhee, 43, is a de- 
signer with her own clothing 


line, and Ms. Pachowicz said 
she had been trying for a few 
years to persuade her to give 
her a particular print dress, 
which retails for $100 to $120. 

So Ms. Pachowicz took the 
offer. “If worse comes to worst, 
in like two days, Pll get more 
toilet paper, but I’ll have the 
dress forever," she said. 

*She went down to the one 
rol, but she got this great 
dress,” Ms. MacPhee said. “It 
was a fair trade.” 

Many restaurants have 
started giving out rolls of toilet 
paper with their takeout or- 
ders—as kind of a reverse tip 
for their customers. Some peo- 
ple really need the rolls, others 
appreciate the novelty. 

Justin LaRocque, co-owner 
of the Spud Jr., a pub in East 
Grand Forks, Minn., gives out 
rolls with take-out orders over 
$25 whenever he's able to get 
them in stock. ^We're all fight- 


Alyssa Goldman, a 10-year-old Girl Scout, sold hundreds of 
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ing over the same customers," 
he said. 

Manufacturers say they are 
ramping up toilet paper pro- 
duction, but people are still 
buying it at a fast clip. Since 
people aren't actually using 
more, supply and demand will 
eventually balance out, analysts 
Say. 

In early March, Leslie Gold- 
man had 600 boxes of Girl 
Scout cookies on her dining 
room table and a fear that 
cookie booths would soon be 
shut down by the virus. 

*Needless to say, we were 
kind of like panicking,” said Ms. 
Goldman, a 40-year-old stay-at- 
home mom of three in Highland 
Township, Mich. 

So she and her 10-year-old 
daughter, Alyssa, decided to of- 
fer a roll of toilet paper as a 
sweetener with every five boxes 
of cookies. 

Over the next few days, they 


GOLDMAN FAMILY 


boxes of cookies with this unusual offer. 


set up shop at a hardware store 
and a craft store—and the 
cookies sold like hot cakes— 
thanks in part to the 28 rolls of 
toilet paper the family donated 
to the cause. Sure enough, Girl 
Scouts of the USA on March 16 
recommended the shutdown of 
all face-to-face cookie sales. 

Most of the Tagalongs, Sa- 
moas and Thin Mints were 
gone. “We sold all but 18 boxes, 
which we obviously are eating,” 
Ms. Goldman said. 

When he made the Chicken 
Marsala trade, Mr. Lee wasn't 
quite out of toilet paper, but he 
was getting close. 

Now, Mr. Lee is in good 
shape, but he suspects his 
neighbor might have more to 
trade. “I have this hunch that 
my neighbor has more and he's 
just waiting to find out what I 
cook next, which would be 
strangely diabolical, but I re- 
spect the move,” he said. 


Factory 
Ramps Up 
Its Output 


Continued from page B1 
for toilet paper. 

While Americans aren’t us- 
ing more toilet paper amid the 
pandemic, they are going 
through substantially more at 
home. The thin, scratchy tissue 
found in office bathrooms and 
public restrooms is different 
enough that it is generally built 
at separate plants—with differ- 
ent supply chains—and can’t be 
redirected to store shelves 
overnight, said analyst Jona- 
than Rager of Fastmarkets RISI, 
an analytics firm specialized in 
the pulp and paper industry. 

Making toilet paper in bulk 
requires a massive machine, a 
four-story-tall collection of in- 


tricately pieced-together parts, 
which costs billions of dollars 
and takes months to build. 

Bathroom tissue begins with 
wood chips that are turned into 
pulp. The machinery cleans the 
pulp and feeds it through mas- 
sive rollers that soak out any 
water. The pulp is then chemi- 
cally whitened and then spread 
on a screen and put through a 
hot dryer, emerging as a deli- 
cate sheet of paper that gets 
rotated into a spool. A single 
spool can hold close to 50 miles 
of paper, which is then em- 
bossed both for aesthetics and 
to thicken the sheets. 

A separate machine con- 
structs cardboard into tubes 
roughly five-feet long. Two 
sheets of the finished paper are 
combined to make two-ply tis- 
sue, which is then wrapped 
around the cardboard tubes. A 
machine seals the roll with a 
light glue and then a circular 
saw cuts the long roll into bath- 
room-sized rolls that are pack- 
aged and loaded for delivery. 


A big toilet paper operation 
could churn out a few million 
individual paper rolls a day, 
with that number varying sig- 
nificantly based on how many 
lines the factory devotes to toi- 
let paper and the type and size 
of each roll, said Mr. Rager of 
Fastmarkets. 

Quickly changing over a line 
or adding production at an- 
other factory wasn't an option 
for P&G. But in Albany, P&G 
had an idled piece of equip- 
ment that, if put to use, could 
increase volume. 

Setting up the equipment to 
help make the current product, 
and staffing it with workers 
trained to use it, would typi- 
cally take months for Albany's 
team of 10 technicians. 

So P&G sent a half-dozen en- 
gineers from other plants to 
help. The equipment was oper- 
ational within two weeks, but 
the company had another prob- 
lem. The engineers’ return 
flights had been canceled as 
airlines shut down amid the vi- 


rus’s spread. 

P&G CEO David Taylor, 
whose early career included a 
three-year stint in the 1980s as 
an operations manager of the 
Albany factory, directed a cor- 
porate jet to be sent to Georgia 
to retrieve the workers and 
take them home to Missouri 
and Pennsylvania. 


Raising production 
while keeping 
workers safe is a 
challenge for many. 


Mr. McLeod, the P&G execu- 
tive, also started his career at 
the Albany plant and lived there 
nearly a decade. His voice 
cracked as he talked about a re- 
tired technician, in her late 60s, 
whom he supervised in his 
early days who died of Covid-19, 
along with her daughter, who 


was in her early 40s. Earlier 
that day, he learned that an Al- 
bany employee lost their father. 

“The more we can serve our 
consumers the better it is for 
everyone,” he said. “If they can 
just see some product in the 
store, it will help. There’s a 
sense of pride of being able to 
deliver that thing that’s so 
needed right now.” 

Increasing production while 
keeping workers safe is a chal- 
lenge for many U.S. employers, 
from meatpackers to factories 
making hospital ventilators. 
P&G has started producing face 
masks and hand sanitizer for 
its employees, as well as for 
medical workers. 

Overtime is eschewed be- 
cause putting workers on an 
extra shift with a different crew 
exposes more people should 
someone become infected. If a 
worker becomes ill, their entire 
team goes into quarantine. 

P&G, at all its factories in- 
cluding Albany, checks workers’ 
temperatures at the start of 


their shifts. Start times and 
lunch breaks are staggered to 
avoid lines at the doors or peo- 
ple sitting close on breaks. The 
cafeteria has no salad bar or 
open food, just prepackaged 
options. Team meetings are 
generally held over video, even 
if everyone is at the plant. 

Mr. Patterson, the P&G plant 
veteran, said the hardest thing 
is having to maintain distance 
from friends and family who 
are struggling. 

“In other times we could be 
there to console folks in their 
time of need, really display that 
Southern hospitality,” he said, 
recalling the aftermath of the 
hurricane and tornado that hit 
Albany. His wife, who is a fur- 
loughed nurse, is teaching their 
five children at home since 
schools shut down. 

Work, he said, is a consola- 
tion. “We’ve been able to de- 
liver more than I’ve ever seen 
us do before,” he said. “Please 
let folks know that Charmin is 
on the way.” 


Airlines 
Hesitate 
Over Aid 


Continued from page B1 
ernment should receive for 
providing payroll assistance, 
Treasury Department officials 
analyzed what portion of the 
funds would ultimately benefit 
U.S. taxpayers—for example, 
through taxes collected on the 
funds and savings on unem- 
ployment benefits that would 
have gone to laid-off airline 
workers. 

Mr. McIntosh said Treasury 
officials determined that the 
government should receive 
compensation for about 30% 
of the aid. Treasury officials 
planned to have further dis- 
cussions with some airlines 
Monday. Once companies de- 
cide whether to accept the 
government terms, officials 
expect they can get money to 
carriers quickly. 

The agreements would stip- 
ulate the conditions under 
which warrants would convert 
to stock, but officials were still 
in discussions with airlines 
over the weekend about the 
exact contours of those terms. 
Treasury Department officials 
weren’t inclined to make sub- 
stantive changes to other 
terms. 

George Novak, president of 
the National Air Carrier Asso- 
ciation, a trade group that 
represents low cost carriers— 
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some of which hadn’t yet re- 
ceived terms—said some air- 
line officials were taken aback 
by the terms offered to the 
major airlines. “There was 
some surprise there would be 
a loan component of a grant 
element of the law,” Mr. No- 
vak said. 

The Treasury Department 
said Friday that small airlines 
in line for less than $100 mil- 
lion won’t need to provide fi- 
nancial stakes or repayment in 
exchange for grants. 

Even with government 
funds, airlines including 
United and Delta Air Lines 
Inc. had warned they will 
likely emerge from the crisis 
smaller. Travel demand has 
been decimated as the re- 
sponse to the coronavirus pan- 
demic has left many people 
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homebound, and governments 
have closed off international 
borders. Passenger volume has 
dropped 95%. 

U.S. airlines have slashed 
flying by some 70%, and the 
remaining flights are often 
nearly empty. Thousands of 
airline workers have volun- 
teered for unpaid leave. 

Providing airlines a cash in- 
fusion has been contentious 
since airlines first raised the 
idea in March. 

Airlines wanted to avoid 
the bureaucratic hang-ups that 
made it difficult for them to 
access government loans after 
9/11, and they wanted to avoid 
taking on more debt that 
could cripple them when the 
immediate crisis passes. 

Labor unions representing 
flight attendants, pilots and 


other aviation workers cham- 
pioned the grants, arguing 
that they would protect work- 
ers and keep jobs intact. 
Republicans and some Dem- 
ocrats were initially reluctant 
to sign off on what they per- 
ceived to be a bailout. The fi- 
nal approved wording of the 
legislation was precise and 
fiercely debated, with lawmak- 
ers settling on a provision that 
would allow Mr. Mnuchin to 
take a financial stake in air- 
lines in exchange for grants— 
but not require his doing so. 
Unions and some lawmak- 
ers had urged Mr. Mnuchin not 
to demand equity stakes in 
airlines, fearing that such 
terms would be so onerous 
that airlines might refuse the 
money—something that could 
lead to layoffs or bankruptcies. 
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Smithfield Pork Plant to Remain Closed 


Meatpacking facility is 
linked to 239 cases of 
Covid-19; CEO warns 
of effects on farmers 


By JACOB BUNGE 


Smithfield Foods Inc. will 
keep its Sioux Falls, S.D. pork 
plant closed indefinitely at the 
urging of the state’s governor, 
though the company’s chief 
executive warned of dire con- 
sequences for farmers and 
consumers. 

South Dakota Governor 
Kristi Noem on Saturday 
called on Smithfield to keep 
the plant closed after linking 
it to 238 cases of the new cor- 
onavirus, representing more 


than half of all cases in the 
county. Smithfield’s plant and 
other meatpacking facilities 
around the country have 
emerged as Covid-19 hotspots, 
with unions and advocacy 
groups warning that close 
quarters for workers on pro- 
cessing lines raises the risk of 
infection. 

Ms. Noem, South Dakota’s 
governor, acknowledged 
Smithfield’s efforts to mitigate 
Covid-19’s spread among its 
plant employees, but wrote in 
a letter to Smithfield that the 
company could do more. 

“As a critical infrastructure 
employer for the nation’s food 
supply chain and a major em- 
ployer in Sioux Falls, it is cru- 
cial that Smithfield have a 
healthy workforce to ensure 


the continuity of operations to 
feed the nation,” she wrote in 
the letter with Sioux Falls 
Mayor Paul TenHaken. 

Smithfield’s Chief Executive 
Ken Sullivan said on Sunday 
said the plant would stay 
closed after a previously an- 
nounced plan to close for 
three days. But he warned that 
the 550 farmers who supply 
the plant will no longer have a 
place to send their hogs, and 
that not operating the plant’s 
processing lines will make it 
harder to keep grocery stores 
stocked with pork. 

“We have a stark choice as 
a nation: We are either going 
to produce food or not, even 
in the face of Covid-19,” Mr. 
Sullivan said. “It is impossible 
to keep our grocery stores 


stocked if our plants are not 
running.” 

Smithfield’s plant closure is 
part of a deepening conun- 
drum for food companies that 
must balance workers’ health 
with the need to keep the U.S. 
food system working, and re- 
plenish grocery-store shelves 
while restaurants across the 
country remain shut. People 
delivering packages for Ama- 
zon.com Inc., working super- 
market checkout aisles and 
staffing food plants are per- 
forming what government offi- 
cials and company executives 
call essential services, though 
fear for their own health and 
frustration with employers has 
led some to walk off the job 
and demand more protections. 

The Smithfield plant em- 


ploys about 3,700 people and 
accounts for 4% to 5% of U.S. 
pork production, according to 
Smithfield, which is owned by 
Hong Kong-based meat con- 
glomerate WH Group. 

The plant closure followed 
similar moves this month by 
JBS USA Holdings Inc., which 
temporarily closed a Pennsyl- 
vania plant that slaughters 
cattle and produces ground 
beef. Cargill Inc. also closed a 
Pennsylvania beef plant, and 
Empire Kosher Poultry Inc., 
the largest U.S. kosher chicken 
supplier, closed its Pennsylva- 
nia plant early for the annual 
Passover holiday break. Tyson 
Foods Inc. temporarily shut an 
Iowa pork plant after about 
two dozen employees tested 
positive. 


Other plants have slowed 
their operations, with some 
employees falling ill and oth- 
ers staying home for fear of 
contracting the virus, or to 
care for children amid school 
closures. 

The Trump administration 
is developing a plan to provide 
coronavirus tests and other 
resources to U.S. food-process- 
ing plants, The Wall Street 
Journal reported last week, to 
help boost workers’ confi- 
dence and keep the food sys- 
tem operating. On Friday, JBS 
said the federal and state gov- 
ernments would supply tests 
to its Greeley, Colo. plant, 
where growing levels of cases 
have led to hundreds of work- 
ers staying home, according to 
company and union officials. 


Oil CEO Wants Texas to Cut 
Output as Demand Drops 


By COLLIN EATON 


One of the youngest chief ex- 
ecutives in the American oil 
patch is slashing spending to 
survive a crash in crude prices, 
while trying to convince Texas 
to curtail output for the first 
time since the 1970s. 

Matt Gallagher, the 37-year- 
old leader of Parsley Energy 
Inc., is working to conserve cash 
and cut drilling to keep costs low 
at his company as the oil indus- 
try faces one of the worst de- 
mand drops ever because of the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

From his home in Austin, Mr. 
Gallagher is also trying to rally 
fellow Texas oil producers to 
support a mandatory cut in pro- 
duction, a controversial idea in 
an industry where wildcatters 
frown at government interven- 
tion, and one that has put his 
company at odds with several of 
the industry's largest drillers. 

The Railroad Commission of 
Texas, which regulates the 
state's oil industry, is set to dis- 
cuss the proposal on Tuesday. 

“It’s a way to put a tourni- 


quet on the bleeding," said Mr. 
Gallagher, who believes that 
without broad U.S. market inter- 
ventions and access to capital, 
America's world-leading oil pro- 
duction could be halved to about 
6 million barrels a day by 2022. 
“We're fighting for a base pulse 
in the American oil-and-gas in- 
dustry for the next few years." 

Mr. Gallaghers emerging 
leadership role is no surprise to 
those who know the third-gen- 
eration oilman, a former Indiana 
high school quarterback and 
football player at the Colorado 
School of Mines who was nick- 
named “Smoothie” for his calm 
demeanor. 

Colleagues said Mr. Gal- 
lagher's conservative approach 
makes him stand out among 
bombastic Texas oilmen, as does 
his attention to line-item details 
and preoccupation with costs 
and debt. One of his first initia- 
tives since becoming CEO early 
last year was to scrap plans to 
build an employee meeting 
room. The decision saved 
$300,000 in costs for audiovi- 
sual equipment alone. 


He also has been an outspo- 
ken critic of natural gas flaring 
in West Texas, one of the indus- 
try's most controversial prac- 
tices, calling it a “black eye" for 
the industry because flaring re- 
leases carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere. 

Parsley's shares have fallen 
about 62% from the start of the 
year as oil prices have fallen, 
compared with a 56% drop for a 
broad index of U.S. oil-and-gas 
companies. Oil prices have tum- 
bled 63?6 this year. 

Amid the pandemic, Mr. Gal- 
lagher has used virtual meetings 
with engineers and accountants 
to drill into costs and other de- 
tails, said Bryan Sheffield, Pars- 
ley's executive chairman and 
previous CEO. Those, Mr. Shef- 
field acknowledged, are things 
he likely wouldn't have exam- 
ined as closely during his own 
tenure as chief. 

Mr. Sheffield, a self-described 
*deal junkie," said he had fo- 
cused mainly on growing the 
company in its early days, a 
strategy that has fallen out of 
favor with investors in the en- 
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ergy industry. ^I recognize, un- 
fortunately, it's not the time for 
that,” he said. 

Mr. Sheffield pointed in par- 
ticular to Mr. Gallagher's quick 
decision in mid-March to hedge 
a substantial majority of Pars- 
ley's crude production through 
2020 and 2021. If oil prices re- 
main in the low- to mid-$20s a 
barrel range, the value of Pars- 
ley's oil hedges could be more 
than $1 billion, up from roughly 
$350 million at the end of Feb- 


Matt Gallagher, one of the youngest chief executives in the energy industry, at a site in Midland, Texas. 


ruary. That should allow the 
company to hold net debt to less 
than 2.5 times pretax earnings, 
Mr. Sheffield said. 

Mr. Sheffield, Parsley's co- 
founder, poached Mr. Gallagher a 
decade ago from Pioneer Natural 
Resources Co., the company run 
by his father, Scott Sheffield. 
Mr. Gallagher had a talent for 
explaining the nitty-gritty of the 
oil patch to generalists, after 
traveling with the elder Mr. 
Sheffield on investor trips. 


Mr. Gallagher is now working 
closely with the elder Mr. Shef- 
field on the effort to persuade 
Texas regulators to back output 
cuts. The idea has drawn oppo- 
sition from larger companies 
like Exxon Mobil Corp, EOG 
Resources Inc. and Occidental 
Petroleum Corp. which have 
said statewide cuts won't lift 
prices and would only disadvan- 
tage Texas producers. 

—Rebecca Elliott 
contributed to this article. 
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Karen and David Rosenthal of Long Island, N.Y., play online Rummy with their granddaughters, who live in Bannockburn, Ill. 


Game Night Sees a Revival 
As Classies Are Found Online 


By SARAH E. NEEDLEMAN 


Playing board games and 
cards has always been a staple 
pastime for friends and family. 
But as we wait out the pan- 
demic, not everyone has access 
to their favorite Scrabble nem- 
esis or poker cohorts. 

Fortunately, the internet of- 
fers a range of classic games 
that can be played with far- 
flung opponents. All you need 
is a mobile device or a web 
browser, and many options are 
free or sold at a discount in 
bundles. 

Given that classics such as 
Monopoly and Battleship were 
designed for playing with oth- 
ers in person, their online 
counterparts might seem like a 
less than ideal substitute. But 
just as people are using video- 
chat apps to hold virtual happy 
hours, you can use these, too, 
to see your opponent cringe 
when she lands on your Board- 
walk with a hotel price of 
$2,000. 

Michael Rosenthal recently 
resumed his monthly card 
game with seven friends in his 
Bannockburn, Ill., neighbor- 
hood by moving it online. They 
are playing two nights a week 
using PlayingCards.io, a free 
web-browser app, and Zoom, 
which is available on browsers 
and mobile devices. He dis- 
plays them side by side on a 
large computer screen. 

The experience is so immer- 
sive that “you forget you're not 
in the same room,” said Mr. 
Rosenthal, a 41-year-old execu- 
tive for a market-research 
company who is working from 
home. 

Two of his three daughters, 
whose schools closed down 
three weeks ago, are using the 
same applications almost daily 
to play the card game Rummy 
with Mr. Rosenthal's parents, 


Some Basics to 
Know About Before 
You Begin Playing 


The rules for the online 
versions of these classic 
games are the same or similar 
to their analog equivalents. 
Most also call for the same 
number of players. 

In most cases, playing a 
game with people you know 
requires each player to create 
an account with the application 
and choose a username. 

Next, search for each other 
by username and select an op- 
tion to connect or become 
“friends.” Many applications 


who live in Long Island, N.Y. 
His wife, Laura, is playing 
Mahjong with friends using an- 
other web-browser app, 

One of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
friends used to make cookies 
for the group when they played 
face to face. This week, though, 
this friend dropped off home- 
made dough so they could bake 
their own batch. Mr. Rosenthal 
was thrilled. “They’re really 
good cookies,” he said. 


Monopoly, Life, 
Battleship and Clue 

These Hasbro-owned clas- 
sics cost between $2.99 and 
$3.99 and are available on iOS 
and Android devices. Devel- 
oped by Marmalade Game Stu- 
dio, the games in some cases 
come with options such as the 
ability to play short sessions. 

Monopoly aficionados may 
want to try the “house rules" 
option, which lets players re- 
ceive a reward for landing on 
*Free Parking." 

Items including specialty 
boards and tokens cost extra, 


help streamline this process by 
letting users invite their phone 
or social-media contacts to 
participate. 

Don't want strangers crash- 
ing your party? Fortunately, 
most games allow you to cre- 
ate a private experience with 
your friends by sending them a 
link or code that allows them 
to join you. 

Note that if you are using a 
smartphone or tablet, you are 
going to need a second device 
to video chat to see your op- 
ponent. But for laptop and 
computer gamers, getting 
away with just one might be 
possible if your screen is big 
enough to have two windows 
side by side. 


like a “1935 Atlantic City" ver- 
sion of Monopoly or additional 
versions of Clue characters 
such as Peacock and Orchid. 
Also, because the apps auto- 
mate much of the experience, 
like picking up cards and mov- 
ing characters, it isn't as fun as 
the physical versions. 


Yahtzee, Scrabble and 
Words With Friends 

Game developer Scopely Inc. 
makes mobile versions of two 
more Hasbro classics, Yahtzee 
and Scrabble. (Hasbro co-owns 
the rights to the latter with 
Mattel Inc.) Called Yahtzee 
With Buddies and Scrabble Go, 
they are free to download from 
the major app stores, and with 
the latter, you can play it ona 
computer via Facebook.com on 
the game’s profile page. 

Both show ads and in-app 
purchase offers. For many 
games, you can pay to remove 
ads. 

Pogo.com, a free site from 
videogame giant Electronic 
Arts Inc., offers a desktop ver- 


sion of Scrabble. It shows ads 
that can be removed by sub- 
scribing to a monthly service 
that costs $6.99 a month or 
$39.99 for a one-year plan. It 
has several dozen other games, 
but most are single-player and 
I found its interface a bit tough 
to navigate. A spokesman for 
EA said the company is work- 
ing to make the platform more 
responsive for a better user ex- 
perience. 

Zynga Inc. offers a free 
Scrabble-like alternative for 
mobile devices, “Words With 
Friends.” It has been around 
for more than a decade. The 
gameplay and board are simi- 
lar to Scrabble, but with some 
distinctions such as different 
point values for letters. It 
shows video ads and offers 
players the option to watch 
more in exchange for virtual 
currency to buy virtual perks. 


Card games, checkers 
and chess 

PlayingCards.io is a free 
website from independent 
game developer Rob Middleton 
of San Francisco, who created 
it for fun in his spare time. It 
lets groups of users play just 
about any card game, with the 
option to create custom decks. 
The site features grids for 
playing games such as check- 
ers, chess and others. 

PlayingCards.io doesn’t 
show ads, though its privacy 
policy says it may one day take 
users’ information to develop 
and display content and adver- 
tising, which is fairly common. 
Also keep in mind that unlike 
the board games mentioned 
above, PlayingCards.io’s virtual 
tabletop games are entirely 
manual. You must click on 
cards to turn them over, move 
them off the screen when nec- 
essary and keep tabs on what 
your opponent is doing. 


Facebook Ad Rates 


Fall as Pandemic 
Crimps Spending 


By SAHIL PATEL 


Facebook Inc.’s ad business 
is feeling the impact of the new 
coronavirus. 

Even as people stuck in their 
homes spend more time on so- 
cial media, advertisers are pull- 
ing back during the economic 
shock now under way. 

Facebook is trying to keep 
what spending it can, partly by 
chasing ad budgets that were 
once intended for televised 
sports, according to senior ad 
agency executives familiar with 
the matter. 

Prices in Facebook’s ad auc- 
tions nonetheless plunged be- 
tween February and March, ac- 
cording to executives at several 
companies that do business on 
the platform. 

The cost to put an ad in 
front of Facebook users 1,000 
times in March dropped 15% to 
20% from February, according 
to arecent analysis by one ad- 
vertising holding company’s 
buying group. 

Such rates fell about 25% in 
the same time frame for the dig- 
ital marketing agency Wpromote 
LLC, which said it manages 
more than $130 million in an- 
nual ad spending on Facebook. 

The decline was 20% at 4C 
Insights Inc., a marketing tech- 
nology company that helped 
brands manage $350 million in 
ad spending across major tech 
platforms including Facebook, 
Instagram and Twitter Inc. 
from January to March. 

*| would characterize Face- 
book ads as being quite the 
bargain right now,” said Aaron 
Goldman, chief marketing offi- 
cer at AC. 

While prices were down, to- 
tal ad spending on Facebook 
and Instagram through 4C was 
up 2% in March compared with 
February, Mr. Goldman added. 
Absent the pandemic, he said he 
would have expected month-to- 
month growth of at least 10%. 

March ad spending on Face- 
book and Instagram through 4C 
was down 5% from March 2019, 
Mr. Goldman said. Without the 
coronavirus, he said he would 
have expected a 30% increase. 

“This is the impact of the 
pandemic: It has slowed Face- 
book’s growth,” he said. 

Facebook isn’t alone: The cost 
of 1,000 impressions fell 22% on 
Facebook sibling Instagram from 
February to March, Mr. Goldman 
said. YouTube, part of Alphabet 
Inc/s Google, also saw a 15% to 
20% drop in prices from Febru- 
ary to March, according to the 
ad-holding buying group. 

And advertisers are pulling 
back in all sorts of media. 

But Facebook’s popularity 
among marketers, including 
small businesses and direct-to- 
consumer brands that rely on it 
for sales, mean low ad prices 
create both opportunities and 


new strategic questions for 
many advertisers. 

Facebook declined to com- 
ment, but said on March 24 that 
rising use of its apps and ser- 
vices wouldn’t protect it from 
expected declines in digital ad- 
vertising across the globe. The 
company plans to report its next 
quarterly earnings on April 29. 

The drop in ad rates is mak- 
ing Facebook advertisers decide 
whether to take advantage by 
reaching more potential cus- 
tomers—or by pocketing the 
savings heading into an ex- 
tremely uncertain economy. 

‘Right now the cost is in the 
advertisers’ favor,” said Doug 
Rozen, chief media officer of 
Dentsu Inc.-owned ad agency 
360i. “We have clients asking 
us if they should be spending to 
budget or spending to goal: 
They might have $100,000 to 
reach 1,000 people, but because 
media is cheaper right now, if 
they spend $100,000, they 
might reach 2,000 people.” 

“Our view is to spend to goal 
right now,” Mr. Rozen said. 
Marketers might need the 


The cost of 1,000 ad 
impressions in 
March fell 15% to 
20% from February. 


money later in the year if the 
economy improves and ad 
prices leap, he said. 

Facebook was accelerating 
its efforts to attract advertis- 
ers’ TV budgets this year well 
before the pandemic forced 
sports leagues to suspend play 
and delayed the Olympics until 
2021, depriving marketers of 
anticipated big, live audiences. 

But in March, Facebook pro- 
posed to ad buyers that its video 
ad offerings could be a suitable 
landing spot for ad dollars being 
reallocated from sports sponsor- 
ships and media, according to 
senior ad agency executives and 
an email reviewed by The Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Many ad agencies have be- 
gun the process of reallocating 
budgets previously earmarked 
for live sports into other con- 
tent categories, and in some 
cases, even adding additional 
dollars," said Mike Evans, se- 
nior vice president of demand 
facilitation at SpotX Inc, a 
technology company that helps 
publishers sell video ads. 

Other ad sellers are also in 
pursuit. Snap Inc., for example, 
has been pitching a package of 
sports content and audiences 
on its Snapchat platform, ar- 
guing that fans are still watch- 
ing sports-related content, one 
of the senior agency execu- 
tives said. 
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Tech Firms 
Go on Hunt 
For Talent 


Continued from page B1 

Mr. Deo, who has also 
worked for Apple, said he has 
submitted about 30 applica- 
tions so far to a range of em- 
ployers. He also established a 
Slack channel to help former 
co-workers connect and net- 
work. Already, some of his 
laid-off colleagues have been 
hired by Facebook. 

“I do think most people will 
end up landing at bigger com- 
panies,” Mr. Deo said. 

Interviewing in the era of 
coronavirus lockdowns means 
getting to know companies 
from a distance. Slack Tech- 
nologies Inc., based in San 
Francisco, previously brought 
candidates to its offices for 
four or five hours of face-to- 
face meetings with hiring 
managers, said Robby Kwok, 
the company’s senior vice 
president of people. Now it 
conducts interviews by video- 
conference and is breaking up 
interviews across multiple 
days. 

Recruiters tell candidates 
that it is OK if a child appears 
or the background isn’t quiet. 
“All of us understand,” Mr. 
Kwok said. 

Slack, which is experiencing 
a surge in usage, said it is 
sticking to staffing plans made 
before the pandemic. The 
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Amazon in March reached out to Cornell University for more resumes. Company headquarters. 


company has more than 200 
open positions and is seeing a 
“noticeable” increase in appli- 
cations and employee referrals 
for those, Mr. Kwok said. An- 
ecdotally, he is hearing of em- 
ployees from startups and 
other previously fast-growing 
businesses gravitating to Slack 
now. The company, which em- 
ployed 2,045 people as of Jan. 
31, is also accelerating some 
hiring for customer-support 
roles to keep up with a surge 
in inquiries. 

Recruiters say technology 
roles exist at plenty of non- 
consumer-facing companies, 
too. Cybersecurity firm 
CrowdStrike Holdings Inc., 
which provides cloud-based 
security technology, is hiring 


for a variety of engineering 
and sales positions. Applica- 
tions have risen for some of 
its roughly 250 job openings, 
said Alexis Neville, vice presi- 
dent of talent acquisition. 

“We are getting an influx of 
people that have either been 
laid off or are very nervous 
about the industry they are 
in," she said. 

Most of Crowdstrike's roles 
are for remote workers. Posi- 
tions that do require employ- 
ees to relocate will be allowed 
to start from home until it is 
safe for them to come in, said 
J.C. Herrera, the company's 
chief human-resources officer. 

Companies in a position to 
hire may benefit in the long 
term, according to veterans of 


past economic downturns. One 
tech recruiter noted Google 
has posted many new open- 
ings in the past few weeks. 
The company didn't respond 
to a request for comment. 
Laszlo Bock, the former head 
of human resources at Google 
who now runs behavioral- 
change startup Humu Inc., 
said some of Google's key 
early hires came onboard after 
being laid off elsewhere dur- 
ing the dot-com bust. 

“If you have a lot of re- 
sources and you're hiring and 
other companies are strug- 
gling, that's when you pick off 
the right people," Mr. Bock 
said. 

—Tripp Mickle contributed 

to this article. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Finanee Chiefs Aim to Preserve Cash 


To maintain liquidity, 
CFOs are extending 
credit lines and 
tapping bond markets 


By MARK MAURER 
AND NINA TRENTMANN 


Finance chiefs are tackling 
one of the biggest business 
challenges during the corona- 
virus pandemic: maintaining 
liquidity. 

The lockdown of significant 
parts of the world economy is 
resulting in revenue declines 
for hotel operators, airlines, 
retailers, car manufacturers 
and many other companies. 
Businesses also are navigating 
supply-chain disruption and a 
surge in costs related to the 
transition to remote work. 

Companies are cutting ex- 
penses—not for profit, but to 
preserve cash—and idling 
plants and furloughing or lay- 
ing off employees to ensure 
they survive. CFOs are leading 
the charge in extending credit 
lines, bolstering emergency 
cash reserves and tapping bond 
markets, as they revise debt 
strategies and seek to avoid 
mistakes from past crises. 

“As we look forward with- 
out knowing exactly where 
this is headed—the depth and 
the length of the strain on the 
economy—liquidity is the 
number one question that 
rises to the top of the list in 
terms of viability of a busi- 
ness,” said Mike Zechmeister, 
finance chief of freight broker 
C.H. Robinson Worldwide Inc. 

In recent weeks, the Federal 
Reserve has unveiled various 
measures aimed at alleviating 
credit stress and providing 
companies with access to capi- 
tal, including purchases of 


commercial paper, a $4 trillion 
backstop for money-market 
funds, corporate-bond pur- 
chases and direct bridge loans 
to businesses. 

On Thursday, the Fed said it 
would expand lending pro- 
grams to companies with 
weaker credit ratings, includ- 
ing those that have had their 
creditworthiness downgraded 
since the outbreak of the coro- 
navirus in the U.S. The central 
bank said it would offer loans 
for small businesses—the 
Main Street Landing Pro- 
gram—which comes atop for- 
givable loans for payroll costs 
from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Meanwhile, companies are 
looking to expand their capital 
buffers. Mr. Zechmeister, for in- 
stance, has tested borrowing 
from the company’s existing $1 
billion credit facility to make 
sure additional liquidity would 
be ready for use as needed. The 
company, which held $448 mil- 
lion in cash and cash equiva- 
lents at the end of December, 
also is examining accounts re- 
ceivable and overdue payments 
to manage its liquidity position, 
Mr. Zechmeister said. 

Covestro AG, a German spe- 
cialty-plastics maker, drew 
down on existing €500 million 
($547 million) working-capital 
facilities and secured a €225 
million loan as it looks to ac- 
celerate existing cost-cutting 
plans and reduces capital ex- 
penditures, CFO Thomas Toep- 
fer said. 

Other companies, such as 
Ford Motor Co. and Children’s 
Place Inc., have suspended div- 
idends, while AT&T Inc., JP- 
Morgan Chase & Co. and oth- 


ers have halted share- 
repurchase plans. 
Some businesses have 


turned to the bond market to 


extend maturities and 
strengthen their liquidity buf- 
fer. Fortune 500 companies 
have about $981 billion in ma- 
turities between now and the 
end of next year, according to 
data from Dealogic Inc. 
Anheuser-Busch InBev SA 
said last week that one of its 
subsidiaries issued $6 billion 
in new bonds. The brewer 
plans to hold the proceeds as 
cash while conditions remain 
uncertain, and use them to re- 
duce debt as market condi- 
tions normalize. “At any given 
time, we work to have enough 
cash on hand to meet our li- 
quidity needs for more than 
one year, especially in times of 
increased volatility,” said Lau- 
ren Abbott, vice president of 
investor relations at the Bel- 
gium-based company. 
Howard Hughes Corp., a 


BUSINESS WATCH 


MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Chairman Dies After 
Contracting Virus 


The chairman of the Mexican 
stock exchange died Sunday, a 
month after he tested positive 
for the coronavirus, the ex- 
change said. “Bolsa Mexicana de 
Valores SAB is deeply saddened 
to inform that its chairman, 
Jaime Ruiz Sacristan, passed 
away today,” the exchange said. 

The exchange reported on 
March 13 that Mr. Ruiz Sacris- 
tan, who was 70 years old, had 
tested positive for the virus. It 
didn’t give details of the cause 
of his death Sunday. Mr. Ruiz 
Sacristán was among several 
dozen wealthy Mexicans who 
contracted the virus during a 
trip to Vail, Colo. 

—Anthony Harrup 


MEDITERRANEAN SHIPPING 


Network Outage, 
Considered Attack 


Mediterranean Shipping Co., 
the world's second largest con- 
tainer line, said Friday it has 
been hit by a network outage. 

"We confirm that MSC is cur- 


rently experiencing a network 
outage on one of the data cen- 
ters in Geneva which affects the 
availability of some of our digital 
tools,” the Switzerland-based 
company said. 

"We do not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a malware,” the com- 
pany added, saying it is evaluat- 
ing the situation and has down 
the servers at its headquarters 
as a safety measure. 

Cyberattacks have the poten- 
tial to cripple the operations of 
shipping and logistics companies 
for weeks, leaving loaded ships 
stranded at sea and terminal op- 
erations suspended. 

MSC moves around 16% of all 
containers on a fleet of about 
570 vessels. 

—Costas Paris 


MARKETING 


Departments Help 
Navigate Pandemic 


While companies' marketing 
departments haven't been 
spared by cost-cutting measures 
during the pandemic, marketing 
teams are being relied on to 
help companies weather the cri- 
sis—and help them be ready 
when customers start leaving 


their homes again. 

Many marketers are adjusting 
their business models and trying 
to get the word out on those 
changes while spending less on 
marketing, or hoping certain ac- 
tions speak for themselves. 

Even as layoffs extended into 
the marketing department at 
the hospitality startup Sonder 
Holdings Inc, the company found 
a way to bring in new renters. 

"We had to make some 
tough decisions about how to 
move forward to actually just 
survive, and then to thrive after 
this crisis is over,” said Shruti 
Challa, vice president of revenue. 

In addition to making cuts, 
the company decided to create 
an extended-stay business line 
offering discounted accommoda- 
tions to people who needed 
shelter because of the virus. It 
used Facebook, Craigslist and 
search-engine marketing to 
spread the word to stranded 
travelers, students who got 
locked out of their housing and 
health-care workers who wanted 
to keep any risk of the virus out 
of their own homes. 

Sonder's occupancy rates are 
40% to 50% as a result, Ms. 
Challa said. 

—Nat Ives 


Downturn 
Threatens 
Scarring 


Continued from page B1 
executives who were young 
adults during the Great De- 
pression were less likely to 
leverage up their firms than 
those who grew up in hap- 
pier times. 

Even Federal Reserve pol- 
icy makers, who are im- 
mersed in financial history 
and theory, are heavily influ- 
enced by their early experi- 
ences of inflation. 


here is a more direct 

effect on small start- 

ups. Min Ouyang, an 
associate professor at Bei- 
jing’s Tsinghua University, 
found that in past recessions 
the scarring of entrepre- 
neurs from the collapse of 
cash flow outweighed the 
beneficial economical effects 
of forcing weak companies 
to shut down. 

Government support mea- 
sures will reduce the impact 
of the shutdowns on some 
small businesses, while oth- 
ers innovate to survive by 
taking up food delivery, 
shifting to making ventila- 


tors or masks and working 
from home. But Prof. Ouyang 
says: “The scarring effect of 
this recession is probably go- 
ing to be more severe than 
of any past recessions.” 


uch will depend on 

how quickly the 

economy and mar- 
kets recover—and so far 
stocks have put in an ex- 
traordinary rebound. 

Still, the psychological im- 
pact of the coronavirus re- 
cession could be accentuated 
by the realization that pan- 
demic risks had been ig- 
nored and now need to be 
priced in, says Laura Veld- 
kamp, a finance professor at 
Columbia University’s gradu- 
ate school of business, who 
studies the impact on mar- 
kets of rare events. 

“If we say that pandemics 
are the new normal, then 
people will be much more 
hesitant to take risks,” she 
says. 

Households and compa- 
nies would want more sav- 
ings and less risk to protect 
against possible future shut- 
downs, while governments 
would need to stockpile 
emergency equipment and 
ensure they could rapidly 
manufacture more within 
their own borders. 

Even if the pandemic 
comes to be regarded as a 
one-off, many people will be 


reluctant to socialize once 

the lockdown ends, extend- 
ing the pain for companies 
and economies that rely on 
tourism, travel, eating out 

and mass events. 

Others will be desperate 
to see their friends after 
weeks of enforced isolation; 
there is no way to be sure 
which will be the more pow- 
erful desire. 

*You're a social animal, 
but you’re also a rational an- 
imal,” says José Viñals, 
chairman of Standard Char- 
tered and a former Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund offi- 
cial. “People are likely to be 
more cautious. This is not 
just going back to what 
things used to be like. It’s a 
different world.” 


is biggest worry, and 

that of many other 

economists I spoke to, 
is that the recession will 
push countries to pull back 
from globalization even 
faster, encouraged by the ob- 
vious excuse of making sup- 
ply chains more secure. “We 
know what the economic 
costs of these things can 
be—it would impoverish us 
all,” he says. 

As investors start to price 
in a rapid recovery, they 
should consider the danger 
that scars from the recession 
may weaken the economy for 
years to come. 


Officer David O’Reilly said. 
Some CFOs are attempting 
to avoid struggles their com- 
panies faced during the finan- 
cial crisis. Sonic Automotive 
Inc., a Charlotte, N.C.-based 
car-dealership chain, defaulted 
due to a distressed-debt ex- 
change in 2009. In recent 
weeks, the company has drawn 
down credit lines and commu- 
nicated with banking partners 
to ensure assistance in secur- 
ing other lines if needed, 
Sonic CFO Heath Byrd said. 
“We all know the banks are 
in very good shape, which is 
such a blessing in hindsight that 


= 2009 happened and created 
= those liquidity ratios to be bet- 
= ter for the banks,” he said. 


Some lenders are shrinking 


business and their credit rat- 
ing. Companies whose debt 
was barely investment grade 
at the start of the pandemic 
likely will struggle to meet 
their debt obligations, said 
Nilly Essaides, a senior re- 
search director at Hackett 
Group Inc. 

Rating firms have down- 
graded a flurry of companies 
in recent weeks, which can re- 
duce firms’ access to the pub- 
lic markets or result in a 
higher cost of debt. 

Companies need to examine 
their debt covenants and keep 
the communication open with 
rating firms and debtors before 
defaulting, Ms. Essaides said. 

The pandemic also has 
prompted CFOs to consider 
debt issuance as far as four 


lines of credit they have with 


3 weeks, that credit crunch has 


years into the future. Compa- 
nies that might be planning to 
issue debt in 2021 or 2022 can 


CFO Thomas Toepfer says Covestro is reducing spending. 


Dallas-based real-estate devel- 
oper, raised $600 million late 
last month through an equity 
issue and a parallel private 
placement. Together with ex- 
isting cash, Howard Hughes 
now has about $1 billion at 
hand. “This will help us sur- 
vive this, independent of how 
deep or how long this pan- 
demic will be,” Chief Financial 


pushed some companies closer 
to breaching debt covenants. 
Coal supplier Murray Energy 
Corp. said it is concerned it 
may breach covenants in its 
bankruptcy loan after its fi- 
nances were hit hard by the 
pandemic and beleaguered 
coal markets. 

Access to public debt mar- 
kets and new bank loans is 
limited for many companies, 
depending on the health of the 


lock in financing at current in- 
terest rates with a hedge. “If 
rates go lower, you might re- 
gret that you entered the 
hedge,” said Amol Dhargalkar, 
managing director at finan- 
cial-risk adviser Chatham Fi- 
nancial Corp. 

As an alternative, compa- 
nies may rely on cash pooling, 
the internal shifting of money 
from cash-rich entities to 
those that are cash-starved, 
Ms. Essaides said. 
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If You Transacted in Eurodollar Futures Contracts and/or Options on Eurodollar Futures on Exchanges, 
such as the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, between January 1, 2003 and May 31, 2011, 


You May Be Eligible to Receive Payment of a Portion of Aggregate Settlement Funds Totaling $187,000,000' 


The purpose of this notice is to inform you of a partial settlement 
of a class action lawsuit pending in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. The lawsuit 
involves the alleged manipulation of U.S. Dollar LIBOR 
(“LIBOR”) and its impact on Eurodollar futures contracts and/or 
options on Eurodollar futures (“Eurodollar Futures") that are 
linked to LIBOR. The lawsuit against the Non-Settling 
Defendants remains ongoing. This lawsuit (referred to as the 
"Exchange-Based Plaintiffs' Action") has been consolidated 
within /n re LIBOR-Based Financial Instruments Antitrust 
Litigation, 11 MDL No. 2262 (S.D.N.Y.). 


There are proposed Settlements reached separately with Bank of 
America Corporation and Bank of America, N.A. (collectively 
"BOA") Barclays Bank plc ("Barclays"), Citigroup Inc., 
Citibank, N.A., and Citigroup Global Markets Inc. (collectively, 
* Citi"), Deutsche Bank AG, Deutsche Bank Securities Inc., and 
DB Group Services (UK) Limited (collectively, “Deutsche 
Bank"), HSBC Bank ple (“HSBC”), JPMorgan Chase & Co. and 
JPMorgan Chase Bank, N.A. (collectively JPMorgan"), and 
Société Générale (“SG”) (BOA, Barclays, Citi, Deutsche Bank, 
HSBC, JPMorgan, and SG are referred to collectively herein as 
the "Settling Defendants"). These Settlements impact persons, 
corporations and other legal entities that transacted in Eurodollar 
futures contracts and/or options on Eurodollar futures on 
exchanges, including without limitation, the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange (the “CME”), between January 1, 2003 and May 31, 
2011 (the “Settlement Class Period"). 


The lawsuit asserts that the Defendant banks (listed on the 
settlement website, www.USDLiborEurodollarSettlements.com) 
artificially manipulated U.S. Dollar LIBOR and Eurodollar 
Futures during the Settlement Class Period by misreporting 
their borrowing costs to the organization that calculated 
LIBOR. The alleged manipulation of the U.S. Dollar LIBOR 
rate allegedly caused Eurodollar Futures prices to be 
suppressed and/or inflated to artificial levels, thereby causing 
Settlement Class Members to pay artificial prices for 
Eurodollar Futures during the Settlement Class Period. 
Plaintiffs have asserted claims under the Commodity Exchange 
Act and Sherman Antitrust Act and for unjust enrichment. The 
Court has issued at least eight published opinions addressing 
various legal matters raised by the parties in this action. The 
Settling Defendants have entered into these proposed 
Settlements to resolve the claims asserted against them. The 
Settling Defendants deny all claims of wrongdoing. 


Claims against Non-Settling Defendants have been limited by 
the Court's prior rulings. The Court previously dismissed claims 
against certain defendants for lack of personal jurisdiction and other 
claims as against SG on statute of limitations grounds. The Court 
also denied Plaintiffs' class certification motion. Plaintiffs petitioned 
the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit for interlocutory review 
of the Court's denial of class certification. The Court of Appeals 
denied that petition. As a result, your participation in these 
Settlements may offer the best, and perhaps only, chance for you 
to receive any monetary recovery from this lawsuit. 


Am I included? 


The Settlement Classes are defined in the Full Notice and the 
Settlement Agreements, which are available for review on the 
settlement website. In general, you are a Settlement Class 
Member if you transacted in Eurodollar futures contracts and/or 
options on Eurodollar futures on exchanges, including without 
limitation, the CME, between January 1, 2003 and May 31, 2011. 
Excluded from the Settlement Class are: (i) Defendants, their 
employees, affiliates, parents, subsidiaries, and alleged 
co-conspirators; (ii) the Releasees (as defined in the Settlement 
Agreements described below); and (iii) any Settlement Class 
Member who files a timely and valid request for exclusion. 
Notwithstanding these exclusions, and solely for the purposes 
of the Settlements and the Settlement Class, Investment 
Vehicles shall not be excluded from the Settlement Class solely 
on the basis of being deemed to be Defendants or affiliates or 
subsidiaries of Defendants. However, to the extent that any 
Defendant or any entity that might be deemed to be an affiliate 
or subsidiary thereof (i) managed or advised, and (ii) directly or 
indirectly held a beneficial interest in, said Investment Vehicle 
during the Class Period, that beneficial interest in the 
Investment Vehicle is excluded from the Settlement Class. 


What do the Settlements provide? 

In order to resolve the claims against them, the Settling 
Defendants have separately agreed to individual settlement 
amounts totaling $187,000,000 in the aggregate for the benefit of 
the Settlement Class in exchange for releases of the claims against 
them, as fully detailed in the Settlement Agreements. Specifically, 
BOA has agreed to pay $15 million; Barclays has agreed to pay 
$19.975 million; Citi has agreed to pay $33.4 million; Deutsche 
Bank has agreed to pay $80 million; HSBC has agreed to pay 
$18.5 million; JPMorgan has agreed to pay $15 million; and SG 
has agreed to pay $5,125,000. The Settlement Agreements are 
available for review on the settlement website referenced below. 
The Settling Defendants have also agreed to provide certain 
specified cooperation to the Plaintiffs that can be used in the 
prosecution of claims against the Non-Settling Defendants. 


How can I get a payment? 

If you transacted in U.S. Dollar LIBOR-based Eurodollar 
futures contracts and/or options on Eurodollar futures on 
exchanges such as the CME between January 1, 2003 and 
May 3l, 2011 and do not exclude yourself from the 
Settlement Class, you must file a timely and valid Proof of 
Claim Form to be potentially eligible for any payment. You may 
obtain a Proof of Claim Form on the settlement website 
referenced below and submit it online or by mail. The amount of 
any payment under the Settlements will be determined by a Plan 
of Distribution approved by the Court. A copy of the proposed 
Plan of Distribution is available for review on the settlement 
website at www.USDLiborEurodollarSettlements.com. 


The proposed Plan provides for distribution of 75% of the Net 
Settlement Fund on the basis of pro rata “Recognized Net Loss” 
and 25% on the basis of pro rata “Recognized Volume,” subject 
to a guaranteed minimum payment of $20. Only Eligible 
Claimants may participate in the distribution of the Net 
Settlement Fund. An Eligible Claimant is a Settlement Class 
Member whose proof of claim is found to be timely, adequately 
supported, properly verified and otherwise valid pursuant to the 
Plan of Distribution all as determined by the Settlement 
Administrator. At this time, it is unknown how much, if 
anything, each Eligible Claimant may receive. 


To be timely, all Proof of Claim Forms must be postmarked by 
mail or submitted electronically by December 1, 2020. 


What are my rights? 
You have the right to remain a member of the Settlement Class 
or to exclude yourself from the Settlement Class. If you remain 
a member of the Settlement Class, and if the Settlements are 
approved, you may be eligible to share pro rata in the Net 
Settlement Fund by timely submitting a valid Proof of Claim 
Form. If you participate in the Settlements, you will, however, 
lose your right to individually sue any of the Settling Defendants 
or their affiliated persons and entities for the alleged conduct at 
issue in the lawsuit, and will be bound by the Court’s orders 
concerning the Settlements. If you stay in the Settlement Class, 
you may object to one or more of the proposed Settlements, the 
proposed Plan of Distribution, the requested attorneys’ fees, 
expense reimbursement, and service awards mentioned below 
by August 27, 2020. Any objections must be filed with the Court 
and delivered to the designated representative for Settlement 
Class Counsel and counsel for the Settling Defendants in 
accordance with the instructions set forth in the Full Notice. The 
Settlements will not release your claims against any 
Non-Settling Defendants, and the lawsuit continues against them. 


If you want to keep your right to individually sue the Settling 
Defendants or their affiliated persons and entities, you must 
exclude yourself from the Settlement Class for that Settling 
Defendant(s) by August 27, 2020, in the manner and form 
explained in the detailed Full Notice. All Settlement Class 
Members who have not timely and validly requested exclusion 
from the Settlement Class will be bound by any judgment 
entered in the lawsuit pursuant to the Settlement Agreements. If 
you properly and timely exclude yourself from the Settlement 
Class, you will not be bound by any judgments or orders 
entered by the Court pursuant to the Settlement Agreements and 
you will not be eligible to receive any payments from the Net 
Settlement Fund if the Settlements are approved by the Court. 


A fairness hearing will be held on September 17, 2020 at 
11:00 a.m. before the Honorable Naomi Reice Buchwald, 
United States District Court Judge, in Courtroom 214A, at the 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan United States Courthouse, located 
at 500 Pearl Street, New York, New York 10007, for the 
purpose of determining, among other things, whether to 
approve the proposed Settlements, the proposed Plan of 
Distribution, Class Counsel's request for attorneys' fees of 
up to one-third of the Settlement Fund, plus reimbursement 
of litigation expenses, and payment of service awards to the 
Settlement Class representatives of no more than $25,000 
each. You or your own lawyer may appear and speak at the 
hearing at your own expense. 


THIS IS ONLY A SUMMARY OF THE FULL NOTICE AND 
SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS, WHICH CONTAIN MORE 
DETAILED INFORMATION THAT YOU SHOULD READ. 
THE FULL NOTICE AND THE SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENTS ARE AVAILABLE AT 
www.USDLiborEurodollarSettlements.com. 


Settlement Class Members should continue to review the 
settlement website for important updates about the Settlements 
and the litigation. You may also contact the Settlement 
Administrator below (A.B. Data, Ltd.) to obtain additional 
information. 


USD LIBOR EURODOLLAR FUTURES SETTLEMENT 
c/o A.B. DATA, LTD. 

P.O. BOX 170990, MILWAUKEE, WI 53217 
www.USDLiborEurodollarSettlements.com 
info@USDLiborEurodollarSettlements.com 

1-800-918-8964 


! The aggregate Settlements, if all receive Final Approval from the Court, will create a $187,000,000 Settlement Fund. Settling 
Defendants have separately agreed to settlements as follows: BOA has agreed to pay $15 million; Barclays has agreed to pay 
$19.975 million; Citi has agreed to pay $33.4 million; Deutsche Bank has agreed to pay $80 million; HSBC has agreed to pay $18.5 
million; JPMorgan has agreed to pay $15 million; and Société Générale has agreed to pay $5,125,000. 
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MARKETS DIGEST 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 


Last Yearago 


23719.37 A 2666.84, or 12.67% last week Trailing P/E ratio 1847 — 18.24 
High, low, open and close for each of P/E estimate* — 15.40 16.26 
Dividend yield 3.76 2.19 


the past 52 weeks 
All-time high 29551.42, 02/12/20 
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S&P 500 Index 


Last Year ago 
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Financial Flashback 
The Wall Street Journal, April 13, 1993 
Intel's profit nearly tripled in the first quarter to $548 


million, reflecting heavy demand for its 486 chip and 
tight cost controls. 
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Malaysia FTSE Bursa Malaysia KLCI 1357.50 12.02 1219.72 e. 1691.00 -14.6 | Plus, get deeper money-flows data and 
Singapore Straits Times 2571.32 7.62 2233.48 e 3407.02 -20.2 email delivery of key stock-market 
South Korea Kospi 1860.70 7.84 1457.64 e 2267.25 -15.3 | data. 
Taiwan TAIEX 10157.61 05.11 8681.34 e 1217581 -15.3 | au are available free at 
Source: FactSet; Dow Jones Market Data WSJMarkets.com 


Consumer Rates and Returns to Investor 


U.S. consumer rates Selected rates 


A consumer rate against its 30-year mortgage, Rate 
benchmark over the past year 


Bankrate.com avg': 3.75% 

Home Loans Today 3.00% 

4.00% ^ Centennial CO 866-919-2064 

30-year fixed-rate 3.00 Charter Bank 3.13% 

mortgage Eau Claire, WI 715-832-4254 

2.00 Midwest Heritage Bank, FSB 3.25% 

A West Des Moines, IA 800-782-0521 
E 1.00 Cambridge Savings Bank 3.50% 
TEREQEPSETZET Cambridge, MA 888-418-5626 
MJJASONDJFMA TBK Bank, SSB 3.50% 
2019 2020 Dallas, TX 214-365-6900 
—Yield/Rate (%)— | —— 52-Week Range (%) 3-yr chg 

Interest rate Last (@)Weekago Low0 2 4 6 8 High (pctpts) 
Federal-funds rate target 000225 000025 | 1006 ` 225 | -0.75 
Primerate* 325 325 | 325: | @ 550 | -0.75 
Libor, 3-month 122 13 | 074 © 2.60 | 0.06 
Money market, annual yield 0.32 0.34 032€ 0.78 | -0.02 
Five-year CD, annual yield 0.80 0.91 0.80 :@ | 201| -0.41 
30-year mortgage, fixed' 3.75 3.88 352 | 434 | -0.32 
15-year mortgage, fixed' 3.28 3.38 | 295; 3.73 | -0.02 
Jumbo mortgages, $510,400-plus' 3.82 4.00 | 3.54 471 | -0.80 
Five-year adjmortgage(ARM)' 349 329 | 329 | È : 478 | 0.14 
New-car loan, 48-month 427 440 | 427 | | @: 481| 105 


Bankrate.com rates based on survey of over 4,800 online banks. * Base rate posted by 70% of the nation’s largest 


banks- Excludes dosing costs. Sources: FactSet; Dow Jones Market Data; Bankrate.com 


Benchmark Yields and Rates 
Treasury yield curve Forex Race 


Yield to maturity of current bills, | Yen, euro vs. dollar; dollar vs. 
notes and bonds major U.S. trading partners 
4.00% 8% 


One year ago 3.00 4 


2.00 0 
Tradeweb ICE Thursday Close 


1.00 -4 A 
ee WSJ Dollar index Euro 
me a Cm E aga , 0.00 -8 iaa ag ar ag rag dora d 
1 3 6 1 23 5710 30 2019 2020 
month(s) years 
maturity 


Sources: Tradeweb ICE U.S. Treasury Close; Tullett Prebon; Dow Jones Market Data 


Corporate Borrowing Rates and Yields 


Spread +/- Treasurys, 


Yield (%) in basis pts, 52-wk Range Total Return 
Bond total return index Last Wkago Last Low High 52-wk 3-yr 
U.S. Treasury, Barclays 0.580 — 0.550 13.82 5.81 
U.S. Treasury Long, Barclays 1.290 1.210 35.39 13.46 
Aggregate, Barclays 1470 1580 83 39 127 1012 5.06 
Fixed-Rate MBS, Barclays 1150 1.320 41 28 132 773 415 
High Yield 100, ICE BofA 7.371 8.804 688 271 1018 -5.58 114 
Muni Master, ICE BofA 1733 2197 2 -2 29 446 3.66 
EMBI Global, J.P. Morgan 6415 6.701 562 27] 692 -4.07 (0.71 


Sources: J.P. Morgan; S&P Dow Jones Indices; Bloomberg Barclays; ICE Data Services 


New to the Market 


Public Offerings of Stock 
IPOs in the U.S. Market 


None expected this week 


Lockup Expirations 

Below, companies whose officers and other insiders will become eligible 
to sell shares in their newly public companies for the first time. Such 
sales can move the stock's price. 


Lockup 
expiration Issue date 


Aprilld Oct.17,19 BellRing Brands 


Offer Offeramt Through Lockup 
Symbol price($) ($mil) Friday (%) provision 


BRBR 1400 5250 20.6 180 days 


Issuer 


Sources: Dealogic; Dow Jones Market Data 


IPO Scorecard 
Performance of IPOs, most-recent listed first 
% Chg From % Chg From 

Company SYMBOL Friday's Offer Ist-day © Company SYMBOL Friday's Offer 1st-day 
IPO date/Offer price close($) price close IPO date/Offer price close($) price close 
Keros Thera 2157 348 7.4  LifeSci Acquisition 10.00 -24 
KROS April 8/$16.00 LSACU March 6/$10.00 
Zentalis Pharmaceuticals 24.31 — 35.1 48 GFL Environmental 1537 -191 -85 
ZNTL April 3/$18.00 GFL March 2/$19.00 
Imara 1590  -0.6 60  PassageBio 17.08 -5.1 -23.1 
IMRA March 12/$16.00 PASGFeb.28/$18.00 
DFP Healthcare Acquisitions 9.96 -0.4 -2.4 Zhongchao 240 -40.0 -40.0 
DFPHU March 9/$10.00 ZCMD Feb.24/$4.00 
Flying Eagle Acquisition 10.06 0.6 -33  dMY Technology Grp 990 -1.0 -43 
FEAC.U March 6/$10.00 DMYT.UT Feb. 21/$10.00 

Sources: Dow Jones Market Data; FactSet 
Other Stock Offerings 


Secondaries and follow-ons expected this week in the U.S. market 
None expected this week 


Off the Shelf 


"Shelf registrations" allow a company to prepare a stock or bond for 
sale, without selling the whole issue at once. Corporations sell as 
conditions become favorable. Here are the shelf sales, or takedowns, 
overthe last week: 

Takedowndate/ Deal value 


Issuer/Industry Registrationdate ($ mil.) Bookrunner(s) 
HEXO Corp April 8 $28.5 Canaccord Genuity 
Healthcare Dec. 20,18 


Public and Private Borrowing 


Treasurys 


Monday, April 13 


Auction of 13 and 26 week bills; 
announced on April 9; settles on April 16 


Thursday, April 16 


Auction of 4 and 8 week bills; 
announced on April 14; settles on April 21 


A Week in the Life of the DJIA 


A look at how the Dow Jones Industrial Average component stocks 
did in the past week and how much each moved the index. The DJIA 
gained 2,666.84 points, or 12.67%, on the week. A $1 change in the 
price of any DJIA stock = 6.86-point change in the average. To date, 
a $1,000 investment on Dec. 31 in each current DJIA stock 
component would have returned $25,392, or aloss of 15.36%, on the 
$30,000 investment, including reinvested dividends. 


— The Week's Action — 


Pct Stockprice Point chg $1,000 Invested(year-end 19) 


chg(%) change inaverage* Company Symbol Close $1,000 
3071 859 58.92 Dow DOW $36.56 Sm $680 
29.60 14.78 101.37 RaytheonTechnologies RTX 64.71 mem 736 
28.88 2122 145.54 AmericanExpress AXP 94.82 mem 769 
2541 37.3 256.04 Goldman Sachs GS 18426 Lum 806 
2226 18.1 28.33 JPMorganChase JPM 102.76 mem 750 
2194 27.32 187.38 Boeing BA 15184 pees 469 
16.88 15.85 108.71 Travelers TRV 109.74 m 807 
15.09 34.64 237.59 UnitedHealthGroup UNH 264.13 memm 902 
1458 23.37 60.29 McDonald's MCD 183.70 memm 936 
1438 21.84 49.80 Visa V 17.00 — 926 
1426 1516 103.98 IBM IBM 12150 pest 916 
12.78 22.83 156.59 Home Depot HD 201.53 me 929 
12.25 920 63.10 Chevron CVX 8431 tm 708 
11.80 537 35.46 Coca-Cola KO 49.00 m 893 
11.31 10.62 72.84 Walt Disney DIS 104.50 mum 723 
11.01 26.58 18231 Apple AAPL 267.99 Lm 915 
10.46 13.99 95.95 3M MMM 147.78 pe 845 
1006 7.93 54.59 Nike NKE 86.79 me 859 
10.00 3.92 26.89 Exxon Mobil XOM 43.13 m 627 
9.03 10.36 7106 Caterpillar CAT 125.00 — 853 
818 624 42.80 Merck MRK 8249 m 914 
801 326 22.36 Walgreens WBA 43.98 mmm 753 
735 1131 77.57 Microsoft MSFT 165.14 1,050 
5.56 301 20.64 Intel INTC — 57.14. m 959 
548 214 14.68 Cisco Systems CSCO 41.20 mum 873 
526 7.06 48.42 Johnson&Johnson JNJ 14123 mem 974 
520 175 1200 Pfizer PFE 3550 m 913 
501 274 18.79 Verizon VZ 5744 — 955 
194 232 15.9] Walmart WMT 121.80 1,030 
-0.36 -0.42 -2.88 Procter & Gamble PG 114.66 mmm 923 
*Based on Composite price. DJIA is calculated on primary-market price. 
Source: Dow Jones Market Data; FactSet. 
Currencies 
U.S.-dollar foreign-exchange rates in late New York trading 
US$ vs, US$vs, 
— Fri — Y1Dchg = Fri — i 
Country/currency inUS$ perUS$ (%)  Country/currency inUS$ perUS$ (X) 
Americas Europe 
Argentina peso .0155 64.6249 7.9 CzechRep.koruna  .04046 24.716 9.0 
Brazil real .1958 5.1070 27.1 Denmark krone .1465 6.8266 2.5 
Canada dollar 7167 1.3954 7.4  Euroareaeuro 1.0036 .9145 2.6 
Chile peso .001181 846.50 14.5 Hungary forint .003091 323.57 9.6 
Colombiapeso .000261 3827.00 16.6 ^ Icelandkrona .007015 142.56 17.7 
Ecuador US dollar 1 lunch Norway krone .0980 10.2027 16.2 
Mexico peso .0422 23.6706 25.1 Poland zloty 2402 4.1633 9.8 
Uruguay peso .02336 42.8000 15.2 ^ Russiaruble .01355 73.791 18.9 
Asia-Pacific Sweden krona .1006 9.9415 6.1 
Australian dollar 6349 1.5751 10.5  Switzerlandfranc 1.0362 .9651 -0.2 
China yuan 1421 7.0361 1.0 Turkey lira .1493 6.6974 12.6 
Hong Kong dollar 1290 7.7532 -0.5 Ukraine hryvnia 0366 27.2992 15.3 
India rupee .01313 76.177 6.8 UKpound 1.2447 .8034 6.5 
Indonesiarupiah —.0000630 15868 14.3 Middle East/Africa 
Japan yen .009230 108.35 -0.3 oa 
Kazakhstan tenge .002324 430.27 12,7 Bahrain dinar 2.6508 .3775 01 
Macau pataca 1259 7.9397 -1.0  Egyptpound .0634 15.7685 -1.7 
Malaysia ringgit .2320 4.3098 5.4  Israelshekel .2795 3.5784 3.6 
New Zealand dollar .6083 1.6439 10.7 Kuwait dinar 3.2144 .3111 2.6 
Pakistan rupee 00599 166.975 7.7 Omansul rial 2.5957 .3853 0.1 
Philippines peso 0198 50.521 -0.4  Qatarrial 2746 23.642 -0.04 
xor ue Weed Pus E SaudiArabiariyal ^ 2657 37642 0.3 
outhKoreawon . ! . ` 
SriLankarupee 0052367 19096 53 South Africa rand .0557 17.9689 28.4 
Taiwan dollar .03340 29.944 0.1 
Thailand baht .03061 32.670 9.8 Close NetChg % Chg YTD% Chg 


Vietnam dong .00004267 23438 1.1 WSJDollarindex 93.51 -0.05-0.05 4.41 


Sources: Tullett Prebon, Dow Jones Market Data 
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CLOSED-END FUNDS 


Listed are the 300 largest closed-end funds as 
measured by assets. Closed-end funds sell a limited 
number of shares and invest the proceeds in securities. 
Unlike open-end funds, closed-ends generally do not 
buy their shares back from investors who wish to cash 
in their holdings. Instead, fund shares trade on a stock 
exchange. NA signifies that the information is not 
available or not applicable. NS signifies fund not in 
existence of entire period. 12 month yield is computed 
by dividing income dividends paid (during the previous 
twelve months for periods ending at month-end or 
during the previous fifty-two weeks for periods ending 
at any time other than month-end) by the latest 
month-end market price adjusted for capital gains 
distributions. 

Source: Lipper 


Thursday, April 9, 2020 


Prem 
Fund (SYM) NAV Close /Disc 
General Equity Funds 
Adams Diversified Equity ADX 15.79 13.57 -14.1 - 
Boulder Growth & Income BIF 11.75 9.82 -16.4 - 
Central Secs CET 33.46 28.37 -15.2 
CohenStrsCEOppFd FOF 10.57 10.49 
EVTxAdvDivincm EVT 19.39 18.47 
GabelliDiv&lncTr GDV NA 15.93 
Gabelli Equity Tr GAB NA 4.63 
GeneralAmer GAM NA 29.39 
JHancockTaxAdvDiv HTD 21.13 19.73 
Librty AllStrEq USA — 5.59. 5.35 
Royce Micro-Cap Tr RMT 7.09 6.05 
Royce Value Trust RVT 12.20 10.48 
Source Capital SOR — 37.00 31.67 
Tri-Continental TY 25.88 22.44 
Specialized Equity Funds 
Aberdeen GlbPremProp AWP 5.41 4.66 
jams Natural Resources PEO 11.71 9.83 
ianzGlAl&TechOpps AIO NA 16.72 
NFJDivint&PremStr NFJ NA 10.44 
SA Gold & Prec Met Ltd ASA 14.24 12.19 
BR Enh C&I Cll 14.77 13.85 
BlackRock Energy &Res BGR 7.64 7.45 
BlackRock Eq Enh Div BDJ 7.68 7.09 
BlackRock Enh Glbl Div BOE 10.02 9.10 
BlackRock Enh Intl Div BGY 5.39 4.84 
BlackRock Hith Sci Trll BMEZ 19.33 19.00 
BlackRock Hlth Sciences BME 37.65 38.08 
BlackRock Res &Comm BCX 6.39 5.55 
B 
B 
B 
G 
cl 
C 
[t 


A 
Al 
GI 
A 


lackRock Sci&Tech Trl! BSTZ 18.70 18.27 
ock Sci&Tech Trust BST 29.76 30.05 
lInf & Pwr BUI 18.32 18.84 
6.95 5.84 
NA 174 
NA 1.96 
NA 2.51 
114 107 


lackRock U 
BRE ClrnGIbRIEst IGR 
EARBRIDGE ENGY MDS OPP EMO 
ARBRIDGE MLP&MDS 
learBridge MLP & Mi 
Cntr Cst Brkfld MLP&EI CEN 
ChnStrinfr UTF 22.34 20.30 

EN& STEERS MLPINC&E MIE 1.91 1.85 
Cohen&SteersQuallnc RQI 11.91 10.41 
CohenStrsREITPref RNP 20.86 18.79 
Cohen&Steers TotRet RFI 12.22 11.58 
olumbia Sel Prm Tech Gr STK 18.66 19.98 
DNP Select Income DNP 8.99 10.72 
Duff&Ph Uti&InfralIncFd DPG 11.52 10.69 
EtnVncEqtylnc EOL — 13.65 12.90 
EtnVncEqtyIncoll EOS 15.22 14.96 
EVRskMnDvsEqInc ETJ 9.11 8.93 
ETnVncTxMgdBuyWrtlnc ETB NA 13.04 
EtnVneTxMgdBuyWrtOpp ETV 12.39 12.72 
EvTxMnDvsEqInc ETY 10.53 10.10 
EtnVncTxXMgdGIbB ETW 8.62 8.03 
EVTxMnGblDvEqInc EXG 7.26 6.86 
First Trust Energy IncG FEN 11.76 10.60 


MTR CTR 


e 


-9.9 -47.6 


Fund (SYM) 


52wk 


Prem Tti 


NAV Close /Disc 


Ret 


First Tr Enhanced Eq FFA 13.90 13.30 -4.3 


-5.5 


FirstTrEnergylnfra FIF 10.99 10.06 -8.5 -31.9 
FirstTrMLPEner&Inc FEI 5.97 4.96 -16.9 -53.1 


Gabelli Healthcare GRX 
Gab Utility GUT 
GAMCOGIGold&NatRes GGN 
JHanFinl Opptys BTO 2 
Neuberger Brmn MLP & El NML 
NubrgrRIEstSec NRO 
Nuv Dow 30 Dyn Overwrite DIAX 
Nuveen Nasdaq 100 Dyn Ov QQQX 
Nuv Real Est JRS 

Nuveen RI Asst Inc & Gro JRI 
NuvS&P500DynOvFd SPXX 
NuvSP500BuylncFd BXMX 
ReavesUtilitylncome UTG 3 
Tortoise Enrgy Infra Crp TYG 
Tortoise Midstream Enrgy NTG 
Income & Preferred Sto: 
CalamosStratTot CSQ 1 
CohenStrsLtdDurPref&lnc LDP 2 
CohenStrsSelPref&lncome PSF 2; 
FirstTrintDurPref&lnc FPF 1 
JHanPrefinc HPI 1 
JHPrefincll HPF 1 
HnckJPfdinco Ill HPS 1 
JHan Prm PDT 1 
LMP Caplnco SCD 
Nuveen Pref & Inc Opp JPC 
Nuveen Fd JPS 

Nuveen Pref & Inc Term JPI 
TCW Strat Income TSI 


NA 9.64 
NA 6.74 
NA 3.34 


1.34 20.95 -1 


287 2.15 


3.88 3.00 -7. 


NA 13.38 
NA 20.42 
NA 7.61 
NA 11.26 
NA 12.70 
NA 10.89 


0.39 29.00 -4. 


NA 3.15 


NA 135 
ck Funds 


1.08 10.85 -2. 


1.74 22.10 
2.73 24.11 


9.83 19.68 -0. 


6.69 17.66 
6.40 16.73 
4.69 14.99 
2.31 12.97 
NA 9.26 
NA 8.00 
NA 8.00 
NA 19.91 
NA 543 


Convertible Sec's. Funds 


AdvntCnvr 
GI Conv & Inc NCV 
AGI Conv & Inc Il NCZ 


AGIDvsinc&Conv ACV NA 19.80 NA 
AGIEqty &Convinc NIE NA 19.64 NA 


CalamosConvHi CHY 
CalmosConvOp CHI 

World Equity Funds 
erdeen Emg Mkts Eq Inc AEI 
berdeen Toi 


Or 


dn Genl Inv CGI 
hina CHN 


maa 


abelli Mul 
DL Fund 
Highland Glo! 
India Fund 


c orm 


GDL 


IFN 


bl&lncFd AVK 12.99 11.55 


DynDiv AOD 8.10 7.12 
alamos GloDynlnc CHW 6.44 6.21 


V TxAdvGlbDivInc ETG 14.03 13.25 
nVncTxAdvOpp ETO 19.15 19.73 
imedia GGT NA 6.10 


-11.1 -15.0 
NA 3.85 
NA 340 NA -27.8 
-5.7 
-2.9 
-1.9 


-7.1 


9.76 9.88 
927 8.86 -4.4 
F 634 547 -13.7 -25.7 
-12.1 -93 
-3.6 -16.4 
-29.6 -14.8 
-15.0 -4.2 
-5.6 -10.8 
+3.0 -12.0 

NA -17.0 

NA -12.6 


29.46 20.75 
22.47 19.10 


NA 7.90 


alAlloc HGLB 8.84 4.93 -44.2 -56.5 


16.35 14.29 -12.6 -24.5 


Japan Smaller Cap JOF NA 6.95 NA -14.2 


MS ChinaShrFd CAF 
MS India IIF 
New Germany GF 
Templeton 


22.27 18.76 -15.8 -19.5 
15.96 13.25 -17.0 -36.8 
14.43 12.59 -12.8 -10.4 


Dragon TDF 20.46 17.60 -14.0 -3.9 


Templeton Em Mkt EMF 13.65 11.93 -12.6 -16.4 


VirtusTotalRetFd ZF 


8.23 8.05 -2.2 -5.6 


WellsFargoGIDivOppty EOD NA 4.05 NA -13.6 


Fund (SYM) 


Prem12 Mo 
NAV Close/Disc Yid 


U.S. Mortgage Bond Funds 


BIckRk Income BKT 


631 5.89 -6.7 7.1 


InvescoHI2023TgtTerm IHIT 7.94 8.35 +5.2 74 


Insider-Trading Spotlight 
Trading by ‘insiders’ of a corporation, such as a company's CEO, vice president or director, potentially conveys 
new information about the prospects of a company. Insiders are required to report large trades to the SEC 

within two business days. Here's a look at the biggest individual trades by insiders, based on data received by 


Thomson Financial on April 10, and year-to-date stock performance of the company 
KEY: B: beneficial owner of more than 10% of a security class CB: chairman CEO: chief executive officer CFO: chief financial officer 
CO: chief operating officer D:director DO: director and beneficial owner GC: general counsel H: officer, director and beneficial owner 
Lk indirect transaction filed through a trust, insider spouse, minor child or other O: officer OD: officer and director P: president UT: 
unknown VP:vice president Excludes pure options transactions 


Biggest weekly individual trades 
Basedon reports filed with regulators this past week 


Prem12Mo Prem12Mo Prem12Mo 52wk 
Fund (SYM) NAV Close/Disc  Yld | Fund (SYM) NAV Close/Disc Yid | Fund (SYM) NAV Close/Disc  Yld Prem  Ttl 
Investment Grade Bond Funds NuveenTaxableMunilnc NBB NA 19.76 NA 6.1 | WesternAssetMgdMuni MMU NA 12.05 NA 5.2 Fund (SYM) - NAV Close Disc Ret 
BlRckCoreBond BHK 14,79 13.91 -5.9 5.9 | PIMCOCom&lncOppyPTY NA 1473 NA 123 | WestnasstMuDefOppTr MTT NA 19.18 NA 44 | ACAPStrategicA — 1970 NA NA 181 
BR Credit Allocinc BTZ 13.12 12.83 -22 7.7 | PIMCOCorp&lncStrat PCN NA 1553 NA 105 | SingleState Muni Bond ee ee a 
InvescoBond VBF 19.77 18.98 -4.0 4.5 | PIMCOHilnco PHK NA 5.34 NA 15.0 | BlackRock CAMun BFZ 14.70 1271 -13.5 3.8 | CalamosGibTotRet CGO 9.36 9.55 +2.0 -148 
JHanincome JHS 14.68 14.19 -33 47 | PIMCOIncmStrFd PFL NA 9.29 NA 127 | BRMHCAQlyFdinc MUC 15.01 13.51 -10.0 4.0 eae ye 
rem12 Mo 
MES Intmdt MIN 397 3.69 -7.1 9.5 | PlMCOIncmStrFdl| PFN NA 840 NA 12.6 | BRMHNJOly MUJ 1495 13.17 -11.9 48 | Fund(SYM) NAV Close/Disc Yld 
WestemAsset nf-Lkinc WIA NA 10.99 NA 3.9 | PutnamMasInt PIM 4.11 416 «12 88 | BRMHNYQlyMHN 14.35 12.83 -10.6 42 | | can participation Funds 
Western Asset Inf-LKO&I WIW NA 10.29 NA 4.5 | PutnamPremInc PPT 4.55 4.64 «20 9.2 | BRMuniYldCA MYC 14.92 13.37 -10.4 40 | 1WS Credit income A NA NA 70 
Loan Participation Funds WellsFargoMult-Sector ERC NA 10.31 NA 124 | BRMuniYld CA Qly MCA 15.06 13.47 -10.6 4.2 | AiphcntrcPrimeMeridin 9.76 NA NA NS 
Apollo Senior Floating AFT NA 12.37 NA 10.2 | WorldIncome Funds BR MuniYld MI Qly MIY 15.20 13.23 -13.0 4.5 | Angel Oak Str Crdtins A NA NA 85 
BR Debt Strategy DSU 10.13 9.52 -6.0 9.9 | AbrdnAPIncFd FAX 4.15 3.53 -14.9 6,6 | BRMuniYIdNJ MYJ 14.99 13.71 -8.5 5.3 | Axonic Alternative Inc A NA NA 42 
BRF/RincStr FRA 12.25 11.26 -8.1 88 | BindywnGLBGlbincOppts BW6 NA ILI9 NA 74 | BRMunividNYQly MYN 13.80 1240 -10.1 41 | Blackstone/GSOFREID NA NA NA 80 
BlackRockFloatngRtinc BGT 1188 10.79 -9.2 86 | EtnVncStDivin EVG — NA 1L55 NA 81 | EVCAMuniBd EVM — 1225 10.84 -11.5 43 | Blackstone/GSOFREI| NA NA NA 84 
Bldstone/GSOStratBGB  NAILOS NA 127 | MSEmMktDomDebtEDD 633 534-156 103 | ExtonVanceNYMuniBd ENX 12.83 1129 -12.0 4.1 | Blackstone/GSOFREIT NA NA NA 77 
3 InvCaValMulncTr VCV 12.83 11.57 -98 4.8 | Blackstone/GSOFREIT-I NA NA NA NS 
ackstone/GSO SrFitRt BSL NA 12.47 NA 11.0 | PIMCODynCrd&Mrtinc PCI NA 18.96 NA 14.9 Blackstone/GSO FR EI U A NA NA NS 
Eagle Point Credit ECC NA 7.92 NA 35.0 | PIMCODynamicincome PDI NA 2470 NA 13.8 | InvPAValMulncTr VPV 13.33 1187 -11.0 5.0 | pi nCommntyDev 9.37 NA NA 37 
EtnVncFltRtelnc EFT 12.20 10.89 -10.7 10.0 | PIMCOincomeOpportunity PKO NA 22.03 NA 112 | InVTrinvGrNYMu VTN 13.54 11.90 -12.1 49 | BNYMAlkntrGbMSCrFd NA NA NA NS 
EVSenFIRtTr EFR 11.97 10.75 -10.2 102 | PIMCOStratginc RCS NA 6.70 NA 121 | NweenCAAMT-FQualMINKK NA 14.55 NA 43 | CLIFFWATERCLFD; 1008 NA NA 15 
EVSnrincm EVF 5.67 499 -120 93 | TempletonEminc TEI NA 777 NA 10.1 | NuveenCAValNCA NA 9.89 NA 34 | cNRstrategicCredit 7.26 NA NA 108 
FT/SrFltgRteInc2 FCT 12.02 10.64 -11.5 9.4 | TempltnGlblinc GIM NA 550 NA 7.0 | NuveenCAQtyMulncNAC NA 14.11 NA 4.6 | FedProjécTrFinanceTendr 9.76 NA NA 3.9 
FT/SrFitgRte2022TaTr FIV 8.2 8.01 -7.1 48 | WstAstEmergDebt EMD NA1111 NA 114 | NweenMDQuiiMuniincNMY NA 1277 NA 4.1 | FSGlobalCrdtOpptysD NA NA NA 84 
Highland Income HFRO 12.47 9.53 -23.6 10.8 | WesternAssetGiCrD0p GDO NA 15.44 NA 88 Nuveen Ml Qua Murine NUM NA 13.50 NA 39 ero a 2 p p un ie 
InvDYCrOpp VTA 9.78 8.72 -10.8 10.4 | National Muni Bond Funds NuvNJQualMuniinc NXJ NA 13.35 NA 4.7 pd Bape NA NA NA NS 
InvSnrincTr WR — 397 352-113 85 | AllBerNatIMuninc AFB 14.26 13.25 -7.1 43 | WenWANTRQsWMK NA 1261 NA 43 s oppincl m5] NA NA NS 
Nuveen Credit Strat Inc JOC NA 6.23 NA 21.3 | BickRkInvQMun BKN 15.45 14.85 -3.9 45 set nc ie Wi ue us : SchrdrsOppIncSDR 2257 NA NA NS 
NuvFloatRatelncFd JFR NA 8.00 NA 9.7 | BlackRockMuni2030Tgt BTT 24.75 23.32 -5.8 3,3 oe ia E NOP NA 13.39 NA 45 Invesco Sr Loan A 558 NA NA 57 
NuvFloatRtelncOppty JRO NA 798 NA 99 | BlackRockMuni BFK 13.34 13.05 -22 50 Fu OyMuninc NV NA 1299 NA 40 Invesco Sr Loan C 560 NA NA 48 
Nuveen SeniorIncome NSL NA 4.60 NA 10.0 | BlackRockMunill BLE 13.85 14.05 +14 5.2 PIMCOCA PCQ NA 1607 NA 56 Invesco Sr Loan IB 558 NA NA 60 
PionrFitRate Tr PHD 9.62 854-112 89 | BkRkMunilncQy BYM 14691349 -82 44  owCocawwpap pck na 221 NA 42 | cos icon — 308 NA NA 58 
High Yield Bond Funds BRMuniAssetsFd MUA 13.23 1284 -29 47 | ,, , : C ee Loan Ye. eee NIE NA. M 
AllancBemGHiincm AWF 10.95 9.86 -10.0 85 | BRMuniEnhanced MEN 11.45 10.63 -7.2 45 | "C CAMunN PZC NA 976 NA 50 | High Yield Bond Funds 
: j E T ein 7 t : g 52wk | Griffin Inst Access Cd:A A NA NA 81 
AngelOakFSIncTrm FINS NA 17.50 NA NS | BRMuniHoldingsQly MFL 13.88 13.22 -4.8 4.3 Prem Tt | Griffin Inst Access Cd:C A NA NA 80 
Barings Glb SD HY Bd BGH 12.40 11.74 -5.3 15.7 | BR MH Qly 2 MUE 13.27 12.26 -7.6 4.5 | Fund(SYM) NAV Close/Disc Ret | Griffin Inst Access Cd:F A NA NA 80 
BR Corporate HY HYT 9.63 9.75 +1.2 10.2 | BRMuniHoldngs MHD 15.67 15.29 -2.4 4.8 | Specialized Equity Funds Griffin Inst AccessCdl NA NA NA 8.0 
BlackRock Ltd Dur Inc BLW 14.34 13.47 -6.1 84 | BRMuniVestFd MVF 8.97 8.53 -4.9 5.3 | BluerockTotalinc+RE:A 30.32 NA NA 6.2 | GriffininstAccessCdL NA NA NA 81 
Brookfield Real Asst Inc RA 17.99 16.30 -9.4 162 | BRMuniVest2 MVT 14.06 13.21 -6.0 5.0 | BluerockTotalinctRE:C 29.01 NA NA 54 | PIMCOFlexbleCr;A-2. 7.74 NA NA NS 
CrSuisHighYld DHY 2.05 193 -5.9 119 | BRMuniYieldFd MYD 13.78 12.94 -6.1 5.3 | Bluerock Totalinc+RE:I 30.85 NA NA 6.5 | PIMCOFlexibleCriA-4 7.74 NA NA 117 
DoubleLine IncSol DSL NA 1422 NA 138 | BRMuniYieldQlty MQY 15.27 14.50 -5.0 4.4 | BluerockTotalinc+RE:L 30.11 NA NA 59 | PIMCOFlexibleCriinst 7.74 NA NA 127 
DoubleLineYidOpps DLY NA NA NA NS | BRMunYiQty2 MAT 13.28 12.06 -9.2 43 | CCRealEstatelncomeA 7.23 NA NA -196 | mionicSodioe i x un us ne 
Fist Tr HilncLng/Shrt FSD 1438 12.84 -10.7 10.6 | BRMuniVidQly3 MYI 1289 1251 -99 43 | CCRealéstatelncomeAd 689 NA NA -243 eine 
CCRealEstatelncomeC 7.00 NA NA -23.4 | WA Middle Mkt Inc A NA NA 114 
IVY HIGH INCOME OPP IVH 12.04 11.03 -8.4 12.0 | BNYMellonMuniBdInfra DMB 13.18 12.57 -4.6 5.1 CCRealEstatelncomel 7.23 A NA -19.6 | Other Domestic Taxable Bond Funds 
NeubHgYldStrt NHS 10.38 9.70 -6.6 12.2 | BNYMellonStrMuniBond DSM 7.62 7.16 -6.0 5.5 | CCRealEstatelncomeT 7.01 NA NA -20.8 | AmBeaconApollo TRT 9.56 NA NA NS 
NexPointStratOppty NHF 17.06 9.38 -45.0 27.8 | BNYMellonStratMuni LEO 7.82 7.61 -2.7 5.6 | ClarionPartnersREID NA NA NA NS | AmBeaconApolloTRY 9.56 NA NA 34 
Nuveen Crdt Opps 2022TT JCO NA 7.98 NA 7.0 | DWSMunilnc KTF 11.90 10.47 -12.0 4.6 | ClarionPartnersREI| NA NA NA NS | AmBeaconSPEnhIncT 850 NA NA NS 
Nuveen lobalHighinc JH NA 1231 NA 10.9 | EVMuniBd EIM 13531249 -7.7 42 | ClarionPartnersREIS NA NA NA NS | AmBeaconSPEnhincy 850 NA NA 6.0 
NuveenHINov2021Tgt JHB NA 890 NA 57 | EVMunilnom EVN 13.161221 -7.2 47 | ClarionPartnersREIT NA NA NA NS | BRCreditStratinst — 8.66. NA NA 56 
PGIMGlobalHigh Yield GHY NA IL80 NA 111 | EVNatMuniOpp EOT 2031915 -49 46 | NexPointHCOppA 15.12 NA NA -29 | BlackRockMit-SctrOppty 70.73 NA NA 106 
PGIMHigh VieldBond SD NA 1248 NA 106 | InvAdvMulncTrll vki 11321043 -7.9 52 | NexPointHCOppic — 1489 NA NA -3.6 | BlackRockMit-SecOppil 70.47 NA NA NS 
~ . B ! - XAR 7o 7 | NexPointRiEstStratA 14.26 NA NA -24.7 | CarlyleTactPvtCredA NA NA NA 91 
PioneerHilncmTr PHT 7.40 6.96 -5.9 115 | InvescoMuniOp OIA 7.02 6.90 -17 5.5 | NexpointRIEstStratC 1441 NA NA -249 | Carlyle Tact Pvt Cred:l A NA NA 100 
Wells FargoIncomeOppty EAD NA 6.75 NA 111 | InvescoMuOppTr VMO 12.67 11.89 -6.2 5.2 | NexPointRIEstStratz 14.40 NA NA -242 | Carlyle Tact Pvt Cred:L A NA NA 95 
WStAstHIF II HIX A 551 NA 113 | InvescoMuTr VKQ — 12.66 11.84 -6.5 5.1 | PREDEXI 26.05 NA NA 3.7 | Carlyle Tact Pvt Cred:N A NA NA NS 
Western AssetHilncOpp HIO MNA 4.40 NA 8.6 | InvescoQualinc IQI 12.86 11.77 -8.5 5.1 | PREDEXT 26.12 NA NA 37 | Carlyle Tact Pvt Cre: Y A NA NA 97 
WestermAssetHiYIDDO HYI NA 13.39 NA 8.8 | InvTrInvGrMu VGM 13.08 12.07 -77 5.0 | PREDEXW 2612 NA NA 37 | CIONAresDvsfdCrdtA NA NA NA 64 
Other Domestic Taxable Bond Funds nvescoValMuninc M 15.611423 -8.8 4.9 | PrincipalDvsSelRAA 19.88 NA NA NS | ClONAresDvsfdCrd(cC NA NA NA 64 
ApolloTacticalincome AIF NA 1198 NA 10.6 | NANSTAYAKDEFTRMUNOP MMD 19.57 19.76 «10 5.3 | PrincipalDvsSelRAIns 19.89 NA NA NS | ClONAresDvsfdCrdtl NA NA NA 64 
PrincipalDvsSelRAY 19.92 NA NA NS | ClONAresDvsfdCrdtL NA NA NA 64 
Ares Dynamic Crdt Alloc ARDC NA 10.89 NA 11.9 | NeubrgrBrm NBH 14.17 13.52 -46 5.1 SharesPost 100:A 3056 NA NA 46 | CIONAresDvsfdCrdtU A NA NA NS 
Barings Corporate Inv MCI NA 12.94 NA 10.3 uveen AMT-FrMuVal NUN NA 15.26 NA 3.6 SharesPost 10011 3074 NA NA 49 | CIONAresDvsfd Crdtw A NA NA 64 
BlackRock Mit-Sctr Inc BIT 14.31 13.75 -3.9 11.9 | Nuveen AMT-FrQltyMun! NEA NA 13.84 NA 47 | SharesPost100:L 3040 NA NA 44 | CNRSelectStrategies 10.91 NA NA 0.0 
BlackRock Tax MuniBd BBN 22.57 23.03 +2.0 6.2 | NuveenAMT-FrMuCI NVG NA 14.89 NA 5.3 | USQCoreRealEstatel 25.59 NA NA 3.7 | GLBeyondIncome 110 NA NA NE 
DoubleLineOpporCrdtFd DBL NA 17.91 NA 8.2 | NuveenEnhMuniVal NEV NA 1346 NA 5.2 | USQCoreRealEstatelS 25.59 NA NA 37 KR CREDIT OPPTYII A NA NA NS 
Duff&PhUtilCor DUC 9.19 8.97 -2.4 5.5 | NuveenintDurMunTerm NID NA 1275 NA 3,9 | VersusCapMMgrREIncl 26.82 NA NA NE | LordAbbettCredOppsFd 8.20 NA NA NS 
EVLmtDurincm EVV 12.01 11.00 -8.4 9.6 | NuveenMuCrdtOpps NMCO NA 11.33 NA NS | VersusCapitalRealAsst 2440 NA NA -0.2 | LordAbbett Cred Opps Fd m un na k 
Franklin Ltd DurIncome FTF 8.81 8.28 -6.0 13.0 uvMuniCreditIncome NZF NA 14.07 NA 5.5 | WildermuthEndwmntA 13.62 NA NA 5.2 | Palmer Square Opp Inc 5 
JHanInvestors JHI 14.92 13.78 -7.6 10.0 | NuvMuniHilncOpp NMZ NA 12.47 NA 57 Wildermuth EndwmnEc 1320 NA NA 44 Resource Credi Ines A. NA NA 93 
) : Wildermuth Endowment! 13.75 NA NA 5.5 | Resource Credit IncC A NA NA 84 
KKR Income Opportunities KIO NA 11.05 NA 14.0 | Nuveen Muni Val NUV NA 989 NA 38 Income & Preferred Stock Funds Resource Credit Incl A NA NA 96 
MFS Charter MCR 8.28 7.74 -6.5 9.6 | NuveenQualityMuniinc NAD NA 13.95 NA 46 | A3 Alternative Cr 1034 NA NA NS | Resource Credit IncL A NA NA 90 
Nuveen Sel TF NXP NA 1525 NA 3.6 | CalamosL/SEqtyandDI CPZ 17.17 15.54 -9.5 NS | Resource Credit IncW A NA NA 93 
Nuveen SelTF2NXQ NA14.50 NA 3.5 | DestraMulti-Altrntv;A 12.10 NA NA -5.9 | ThriventChurchLn&IncS 10.67 NA NA 32 
PIMCO Munilnc PMF NA 13.08 NA 5.5 | DestraMulti-AltrntC 11.63 NA NA -6.6 | WorldIncomeFunds 
PIMCOMunilncll PML NA 12.32. NA 6.0 | DestraMulti-Altmntv! 12.33 NA NA -5.6 | Destralnt&Evt-DunCrdA 21.75 NA NA 64 
Pimco Muni Ill PMX NA1085 NA 5.6 | DestraMulti-AltrntvL 11.78 NA NA -6.4 | Destralnt&Evt-Dvn Crd! mA u n E 
i ; Flat Rock Opportunity 15.76 NA NA -114 | Destralnt&Evt-DvnCrdL 21. i 
Aiii MAV 1L70 1028-121 4» Variant AltrntvInclnst 26.31 NA NA 94 | Destralnt&Evt-DvnCrdT 2175 NA NA 58 
ioneerMunHilcmT MHI 1257 1126 -10.4 5.0 Variant AltrntvInclnv 26.32 NA NA 9.2 | National Muni Bond Funds 
Putnam MgdInc PMM 7.41 7.06 -47 53 | Convertible Sec’s. Funds PIMCOFlexMunIncA-3 NA NA NA NS 
Putnam Muni Opp PMO 12.85 12.05 -6.2 5.3 | CalmosDynConvandinc CCD 17.59 17.37 -1.3 -5.0 | PIMCOFlexMunincinst NA NA NA 32 
RiverNorth MgdDurMun! RMM NA 17.88 NA NS | World Equity Funds Tortoise Tax-AdvSocinf 9.39 NA NA 5.0 
Borrowing Benchmarks | ws..com/bonds 
Money Rates April 10, 2020 


No.ofshrsin Pricerange($) $ Value 


Date(s) ^ Company Symbol Insider Title trans(000s) intransaction (000s) Close($) Ytd(%) | Key annual interest rates paid to borrow or lend money in U.S. and international markets. Rates below are a 
guide to general levels but don't always represent actual transactions. 
XU é EG Bi sé 5o Wel as ss Latest ago High Low Latest ago High Low 
pr. arvana CVNA . Garcia - ; 
$ r i £ March index Chg From (%) ; 
; : High 0.1500 0.1500 3.0000 0.1500 Commercial paper (AA financial 
Apr.1-3 HD Supply Holdings HDS  L Wolfe DI 268 25.76-26.98 7,018 32.07 -20.3 level __Feb.'20March'1? ow 0.0300 0.0500 2.4400 0.0200 paper( ) 
Apr.3 Equinix EQIX — W.Luby D 63222 3,161 68694 177 | U.S. consumer price index ns nas eee dun m 90 days ma, n.a. 258 058 
: er il à : i " 
Apr.3 NexPoint Residential Trust NXRT  J.Dondero PI 95 21.81 2,061 29.51 -344 RID n ME is . . Libor 
core 261312..002 21 Treasury bill auction Onemonth OBIO 098163 248738 0.61163 
Apr.3 MGM Resorts International MGM  P.Salem D 195 10.40 2,027 14.55 -56.3 International rates Aweeks 0.190 0.090 2.400 0.000 a nee 1.21988 137500 2800 07405 
Apr3-7 NGMBiopharmaceuticals NGM  D.Goeddel DOI 138 12.41-14.38 1960 1527 -17.4 ida n n da Do Sixmonth 1.22588 120488 2.63850 0.73538 
Apr. 3-7 P.Svennilson DOI 138 12411438 1960 TUB ur dc Lees Oyer LOS0BB 106013 276188 0765 
Apr.8 D. Goeddel DOI 113 14.95 1,683 Secondary market " 
i] " Euro Libor 
Apr.8 P.Svennilson DOI 113 14.95 1,683 Prime rates Fannie Mae 
US. 3253 256025 -0. -0.389 -0.379 -0. 
Apr.2 Cardlytics CDLX  CSosin BI 48 30.90 1474 43.68 -30.5 Canada 245 245 395 245 30-year mortgage yields Scu E te P on E i js ie 
Apr.3 Science Applications International SAIC  N.Keene CEO 14 70.42-71.66 1012 7830 -10.0 | Japan 1475 1475 1475 1475  30days 2.372 2.433 3.857 2281  Sixmonth -0.139 -0.178 -0.139 -0.49 
- Policy Rat 60 days 2.442 2.480 3.884 2341 on, year -0.126 -0.164 -0.126 -0.44 
Apr.9 Simply Good Foods SMPL  N.Ghez D 30 15.81-16.82 489 15.79 -44.7 olicy Rates 
Apr.9 C.Daley D 10 1677 168 Euro zone 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 Other short-term rates Value —52-Week— 
Switzerland 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 Latest Traded High Low 
Apr.3-7 Liquidity Services LODT  W.Angrick CEO! 114 4.05-4.44 484 476 -201 | Britain 0.10 010 075 0.10 i Week oe a 
Australia 0.25 025 150 025 atest ago hoh IW — DTCC GCF Repo Index 
Apr6-7 NexPoint Real Estate Finance NREF  J.Dondero PI 44 8.30-9.39 392 10.95 : : : : Call 
i all money Treasur 0.106 23.960 6.007 0.002 
Mar.10 BancorpSouth Bank BXS  J.Campbell D 16* 21.46 335 23.04 -26.6 Overnight repurchase s 2.00 2.00 425 2.00 MBS y 0.126 71.020 6.699 0.011 
US. 0.08 0.00 340 -0.07 j : : i E ` : : 
Apr.6 LyondellBasell Industries LYB  B.Patel CEO! 5 49.35 230 58.93 -37.6 Notes on data: 
Apr.3 Kohl's KSS J.Prising D 18 11.15 200 19.91 -60.9 U.S. Sovernment rates U.S. prime rate is the base rate on corporate loans posted by at least 70% of the 10 largest U.S. banks, 
Discount andis effective March 16, 2020. Other prime rates aren't directly comparable; lending practices vary 
widely by location; Discount rate is effective March 16, 2020. DTCC GCF Repo Index is Depository 
Sellers 0.25 0.25 3.00 025 Trust & Clearing Corp.'s weighted average for overnight trades in applicable CUSIPs. Value traded is in 
billions of U.S. dollars. Federal-funds rates are Tullett Prebon rates as of 5:30 p.m. ET. 
Apr.1 Workday WDAY D.Duffield DOI 407  121.67-125.50 50013 14541 -116 Federal funds Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; DTCC; FactSet; 
Effectiverate 0.0800 0.0900 2.4800 0.0800 ^ Tullett Prebon Information, Ltd. 
Apr.6 lululemon athletica LULU . D. Wilson DI 259 188.92-194.62 50,000 203.51 -12.2 
Apr.6-8 NVIDIA NVDA  M.Stevens DI 100 261.20-269.13 26,432 262.95 118 . et ] ] 
Cash Prices  wsicom/commodities Friday, April 10, 2020 
Apr.6-7 Monolithic Power Systems MPWR M.Hsing CEO 114 70.00 19,333 167.93 -5.7 . . ‘ . f " "n 
These prices reflect buying and selling of a variety of actual or "physical" commodities in the marketplace— 
Apró — Xencor KNER. ..Jootatiord Bl 645 — 2710314 17686 3084 -103 | Separate from the futures price on an exchange, which reflects what the commodity might be worth in future 
Apr.7-8 | Zoom Video Communications ZM E. Yuan CEO 140 110.73-125.49 16,548 12451 83.0 months. 
Apr.6-7 Black Knight BKI — W.Foley CB 250 61.56-62.20 15,495 6348 -1.6 Friday Friday Friday 
Apr.7-9 Uber Technologies UBER G.Camp Di — 510 — 26102840 13780 2711 33 | Cn §P2'2dumencelnard industrial Closed — Wheat-Hard-KC(USDA)$perbu-u Closed 
Palladium,Engelhard fabricated n.a. Wheat,No.lsoft whitePortldOR-u ^ Closed 
Apr.8-9 Masimo MASI  J).Kiani CEO 70 185.27-185.59 12,979 185.42 17.3 | CoalCAplc,12500Btu12502-r.w n.a. Aluminum, LME, $ per metricton — *1428.5 
Apr.3-6 J.Kiani CEO 64 185.07-185.65 11,898 Coal, PwdrRvrBsn,8800Btu,0.8502-r,w n.a. Copper,Comex spot Closed ees Food nner 
Apr.7-9 Credit Acceptance CACC D.Foss B 40 26748-32404 11896 317.17 -283 | | Metas  — | Iron Ore, 62% Fe CFR Chinas Closed Beef carcass equiv. index 
Shredded Scrap, US Midwest-s,m 280 hoice 1-3,600-900 Ib Closed 
Apr.26 D.Foss B 3» 240825570 Mass» Gold, per troy oz Steel HRCUSA,FOBMidwest Mill's sed ^ <ct 3 600-900Ibe u dd 
: : d i select 1-3,600- bs.-u lose 
Apr6-7  BiohavenPharmaceutical Holding BHVN  J.Childs D 350 30.54-33.26 11,068 3624 -334 | Engelhard industrial Closed Fibers and Textiles Biaereetial GORMAN enor Tae 
Engelhard fabricated n.a. i BO i 
Apr.7 Apple AAPL L. Maestri CFO 41 260.10-269.44 10,858 267.99 -8.7 | Handy & Harman base Closed Butter, AA Chicago Closed 
Apr.2 J. Williams co 41 238.03-244.98 9,914 Handy & Harman fabricated Close]  BUr!aP10-0z40-inchNYyd-nw 0.5700 Cheddar cheese,bbl,Chicago Closed 
i LBMA Gold Price AM 1662.50 Cotton,11/16 std Iw-mdMphs-u Closed ^— Cheddar cheese,blk,Chicago Closed 
Apr.6 Moody's MCO  R.Mcdaniel CEO 43 218.47-230.76 9,533 241.68 18 1680.65 Cotlook'A' Index-t 764,45 Milk Nonfat dry, Chicago lb. Closed 
LBMA Gold Price PM *1680. : j ; ] i i : 
Apr.1 Forty Seven FTSV C Takimoto [*] 79 95.42 7,557 Krugerrand,wholesale-e Closed Hides,hvy native steers piece fob-u bini Coffee Brazilian. Comp n.a. 
’ Wool,64s,staple, Terr del-u,w Close i 
Apr8  — Zscaler ZS RCanessa CFO 110 65.00 — 7150 62.59 346 | MapleLeaf-e Closed d coffee Colombian NY na. 
American Eagle-e Closed Grains and Feeds Eggs,large white,Chicago-u 2.8250 
* Half the transactions were indirect "Two day transaction ; i Flour hard winter KC 15.15 
p -Pink Sheets Mexican PE Closed Barley,top-quality Mnpls-u Closed ; » 7 
Austria crown-e Closed ea Hams,17-20 lbs, Mid-US fob-u na. 
ia phi Bran, wheat middlings, KC-u 110 Hogs,lowa-So. Minnesota-u 46.14 
1 1 Pustriapnlke Closed Corn,No.2 yellow, Cent IL-bp,u Closed ie f i 
Buying and selling by sector Silver, troy oz. Cera utn CEU RC qos Pork bellies 12-14 lb MidUS-u na. 
Based on actual transaction dates in reports received this past week Engelhard industrial Closed ^ Corn gluten mealMidwest-uw 492.7 is — era 1.0695 
Engelhard fabricated n.a. ^ Cottonseed meal-u,w 295 PESSE na OES Nid: 
Sector Buying Selling Sector Buying Selling | Handy & Harman base Closed Hominy feed,Cent IL-uw 108  Steersfeeder, Okla. City-uw 136.69 
- 7 Handy & Harman fabricated Closed Meat-bonemeal,50% pro Mnpls-u,w 228 Fats and Oils 
Basic Industries 13,458 1,231,725 Finance 956,526 28,740,349 LBMA spot price * 12.2000 Oats, No.2 milling Mnpls-u Closed 
Business services 104,134 535,971 Health care 66,070 60,590,523 | (US$ equivalent) *45,1750 Rice, Long Grain Milled, No.2 AR-uw 26.50 Corn oil, crude wet/dry mill wtd. avg.-u,w n.a. 
Capital goods 0 0 Industrial 0 18,423,246 Coins, wholesale $1,000 face-a Closed Sorghum,(Milo) No.2 Gulf-u Closed Grease,choice white,Chicago-h 0.2300 
g Other metals SoybeanMeal,Cent ILrail,ton48%-u n.a. Lard,Chicago-u n.a. 
Consumer durables 22,350 0 Media 373,149 11,295,595 LBMA Platinum Price PM *735.0 Soybeans,No.1 yllw IL-bp,u Closed Soybean oil,crude;Centl IL-u n.a. 
Consumer nondurables 291,203 56,196,218 Technology 47,885 56,542,865 | Platinum,Engelhard industrial Closed Wheat, Spring14%-pro Mnpls-u Closed Tallow,bleach;Chicago-h 0.2900 
Consumer services 365,105 2,704,667 Transportation 0 0 Platinum,Engelhard fabricated na. Wheat,No.2 soft red,St.Louis-bp,u Closed Tallow,edible,Chicago-u 0.3450 
! ' iliti ’ , KEY TO CODES: A=ask; B=bid; BP=country elevator bids to producers; C=corrected; E-Manfra,Tordella & Brooks; G=ICE; H=American Commodities Brokerage Co; 
Energy 350,805 185,780 Utilities 15,377 487,511 k: B-bid | bid d fra Tordell k d k 
M=monthly; N=nominal; n.a.=not quoted or not available; R=SNL Energy; S-Platts-TSl; T=Cotlook Limited; U-USDA; W=weekly, Z=not quoted. “Data as of 4/9 


Sources: Thomson Financial; Dow Jones Market Data 


Source: WSJ Market Data Group 
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YOUR GENEROSITY 
WILL DELIVER 


HOPE AND HELP 
TO THOSE WHO 
NEED IT MOST. 


Today, thanks to donors like you, The Salvation Army is helping those affected by COVID-19. 
We are there for the most vulnerable in our community. For those whose wages are gone, for 
those who need food, for those who have no place to call home, and for so many others who 
desperately need help and hope in this time of crisis. To see how you can continue to make a 


difference in your community, give today at SalvationArmyUSA.org, 


DOING THE 
MOST GOOD 
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BANKING & FINANCE 


banks to Give Peek at Sector's Challenges 


By ORLA McCAFFREY 


When U.S. banks report 
first-quarter earnings this 
week, investors will get the 
best impression yet of how the 
coronavirus pandemic is 
weighing on the U.S. financial 
sector. 

The first three months of 
2020 presented banks with 
their most formidable chal- 
lenges in recent memory— 
near-zero interest rates and a 
free-falling U.S. economy that 
threatens to upend almost all 
their business lines. 

JPMorgan Chase & Co. and 
Wells Fargo & Co. report re- 
sults on Tuesday. Goldman 
Sachs Group Inc, Bank of 
America Corp. and Citigroup 
Inc. follow on Wednesday. 
Morgan Stanley is expected to 
report later in the week. 

KBW analysts expect large 
banks’ earnings to drop by 
2396 in the first quarter com- 
pared with a year earlier. 

Lackluster earnings will put 
even more pressure on bank 
stocks. The KBW Nasdaq Bank 
Index plummeted 42% in the 
first quarter, its worst start to 
a year on record. Share prices 
of the four largest banks were 
down between 35% and 47% in 
the quarter. 

“It should be expected that 
our earnings will be down 
meaningfully in 2020,” JPMor- 
gan Chief Executive James Di- 
mon said in a letter to share- 
holders last week. 

Other banks have revised or 
abandoned guidance issued 
just a few months ago. 

Ally Financial Inc., one of 
the country’s largest auto-fi- 
nance lenders, recently with- 


Fed to Weigh Firms’ 
Virus Response 


WASHINGTON-The Federal 
Reserve has for a decade made 
up hypothetical doomsday sce- 
narios to test the ability of big 
banks to withstand a crisis. This 
year banks—including JPMorgan 
Chase & Co, Bank of America 
Corp. and Goldman Sachs Group 
Inc.—will be tested against a real 
one: the coronavirus pandemic. 

The Fed said Friday it is ad- 
justing its annual "stress tests" 
for banks to incorporate lenders' 
performance during the corona- 
virus-triggered downturn, which 
is worse than the hypothetical 
scenarios that the central bank 
previously planned to use. 

The annual tests for the big- 
gest banks are meant to gauge 
if lenders would survive a reces- 
Sion that sends the stock mar- 
ket plunging, oil into a tailspin, 
loan defaults rising and unem- 


drew its 2020 forecast, citing 
uncertainty around the pan- 
demic's damage to U.S. busi- 
nesses and households. A “sig- 
nificant number" of the 
company's auto customers 
have chosen to defer their 
payments for as many as 120 
days, Ally said. 

Investors will want to know 
what the bank results signal 
about the broader economy. 

Delinquent loans and 
charge-offs were at or near 
postcrisis lows going into the 
year. Analysts think delinquen- 
cies remained relatively low in 
the first quarter as well. But 
many lenders are offering for- 
bearance programs that could 
mask loans under pressure. 


Delinquent loans 
were at or near 
postcrisis lows going 
into the year. 


Commercial and industrial 
loans, used by small busi- 
nesses, are the first category 
where delinquencies will rise, 
analysts said. And loans to 
companies in industries essen- 
tially shut down by the virus— 
hospitality, tourism, restau- 
rants—could soon be hit hard. 

Analysts expect that banks 
will squirrel away more money 
for potential loan losses, 
which could drag down re- 
sults. 

The fall in interest rates 
will also weigh on earnings. 
The Federal Reserve slashed 
its benchmark rate to near 


ployment to record highs. Randal 
Quarles, the Fed's vice chairman 
for supervision, signaled that the 
existing tests were no longer a 
sufficient means by themselves 
to measure bank health. 

“The right thing to do is for 
us to continue our stress tests 
but as part of them to analyze 
how banks’ portfolios are re- 
sponding to real, current events, 
not just to the hypothetical 
event that we announced earlier 
this year,” Mr. Quarles said, 
speaking in an online discussion. 

The Fed's approach contrasts 
with some overseas policy mak- 
ers that have canceled the tests 
for 2020, reasoning that would 
alleviate operational burdens on 
firms during the outbreak. 

Mr. Quarles provided few de- 
tails for how the central bank 
would incorporate real-world 
stresses into this year’s tests, 
suggesting the Fed was still 
ironing out the details. Banks’ 
balance sheets are growing, as 
they take on deposits and lend 


zero last month to try to bol- 
ster a U.S. economy starting to 
show signs of weakness. 

Falling interest rates erode 
banks’ profits by limiting how 
much they can charge on loans. 
Net interest margin, which 
measures how profitably banks 
can lend out depositors’ funds, 
is expected to decline. 

Fee income, often a life vest 
for banks amid declining inter- 
est rates, will have little power 
to right the ship this time. 
Many of the strategies banks 
are employing to deal with the 
economic crisis, such as waiv- 
ing certain fees, will drag 
down nonlending income. And 
external factors, including re- 
strictions on corporate travel 
and a freeze on much mergers 
and acquisitions activity, will 
put pressure on banks’ pay- 
ments businesses and corpo- 
rate advisory businesses. 

The pandemic has already 
damped housing demand. A 
measure of home-purchase ap- 
plications recently fell for the 
fourth consecutive week, to its 
lowest level since 2015. 

The pressure on nearly all 
parts of the banking business 
model means banks have few 
levers to pull to boost earn- 
ings. Cutting expenses, a tried- 
and-true path to improved 
profit, will be hard when the 
banks are spending money to 
deal with the pandemic—in- 
cluding bonuses for front-line 
workers, equipment for em- 
ployees to work from home 
and the cleaning of branches 
and corporate offices. 

An exception will be trading 
arms, which likely benefited 
from the 20% drop in the S&P 
500 in the first quarter. 


more. Mr. Quarles said the Fed's 
analysis of the results would in- 
form its supervision and regula- 
tion of the financial sector. 

Banks were required to sub- 
mit plans showing how they 
would weather a deep recession 
and maintain sufficient capital 
by Monday. The Fed will an- 
nounce the results of the tests 
by the end of June. 

Some economists have pre- 
dicted that the current downturn 
could be sharper and reach fur- 
ther than the worst-case sce- 
nario on this year’s test. 

For instance, the Fed's hypo- 
thetical severe recession imag- 
ined U.S. gross domestic product 
dropping 9.996 in the second 
quarter and unemployment hit- 
ting 6.196 by the end of June. 

Economists surveyed by The 
Wall Street Journal this month 
predicted GDP would contract at 
an annual rate of 25% in the 
second quarter, and unemploy- 
ment would hit 13% in June. 

—Andrew Ackerman 


JPMorgan Chase & Co. is among the companies reporting earnings this week. 
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Lower Bond-Market Volatility Offers Encouraging Sign for Stocks 


By GUNJAN BANERJI 


Bond-market volatility has 
dropped, sending a positive 
signal for the U.S. stock 
market. 

A measure of bond-market 
volatility known as the ICE Bo- 
fAML U.S. Bond Market Option 
Volatility Estimate Index re- 
cently hit the lowest level 


since early February, before 
U.S. stocks entered a bear mar- 
ket and fears of a recession in- 
tensified. 

The measure jumped dra- 
matically during the market 
turmoil in March and has now 
receded to average levels over 
the past decade. 

Meanwhile, the Cboe Vola- 
tility Index—a measure of 


stock-market volatility—closed 
Thursday at 41.67, well above 
the average level of roughly 18 
that the index has recorded 
since 2009. 

*Volatility within the stock 
and bond markets has recently 
parted company," Jim Paulsen, 
chief investment strategist at 
the Leuthold Group, said in a 
research note earlier last week. 


On March 19, both indexes 
were near their highest levels 
in history, according to the 
Leuthold Group. The drop in 
bond-market volatility com- 
pared with stock volatility has 
happened previously and 
tends to be followed by strong 
stock returns, the firm said. 
That was the case in February 
and December of 2018, the 


firm said. 

“This relatively rare condi- 
tion of intense stock market 
fear, combined with a generally 
calm bond market, has proved 
to be a powerful combination 
for ensuing stock-market re- 
turns,” Mr. Paulsen said. 

It is a sharp shift from last 
year, when measures in the 
bond market were flashing red 


while stock-market volatility 
receded. For example, a widely 
followed bond-market signal 
known as the yield curve was 
also indicating that a recession 
was on the horizon. 

The S&P 500 gained 12% 
last week, its best weekly per- 
formance since 1974. Markets 
were closed Friday for the 
Good Friday holiday. 
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Johnson & Johnson will report earnings Tuesday. A company display in New York's Central Park last year. 


THE TICKER | Market events coming this week 


Monday 


No major events scheduled : 


Tuesday 


Import price index 
Feb., previous down 0.5% 
March, expected down 3*6 


Earnings expected* 
Estimate/Year Ago($) : 
Fastenal 0.34/0.34 : 
First Republic Bank 
1.04/1.26 : 

J.B. Hunt Transport : 
Services 1.01/1.09 : 
Johnson & Johnson l 
2.03/2.10 : 
JPMorgan Chase : 
1.89/2.65 


WellsFargo —— 0.39/1.20 : 


Wednesday 


Business inventories 
Jan., previous down 0.17, : 
Feb., expected down 0.4% : 


: Mort. bankers indexes 


Purch., previous 


: Retail sales, ex. autos 
Feb., previous down 0.4% : 


: Retail sales 


: Earnings expected 


Capacity utilization 
Feb., previous 
March, expected 


77h : 
73.9% : 


Estimate/Year Ago($) 
Bank of America 
0.49/0.70 


* Philadelphia Fed survey 
: Mar., previous 
: Apr., expected 


: EIA report: natural gas 

: Previous change in stocks in 
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down 12% : 

Refinan., prev. down 19% : 


: Housing Starts 
Feb., previous 1.599 mil. : 


: Mar. expected down 5.2% : Mar., expected 1.340 mil. : 


: EIA status report : Charles Schwab : Earnings expected* 

; Previous change in stocks in : 0.62/0.69 : Estimate/Year Ago($) 
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: " : UnitedHealth 3.63/3.73 : 0.90/0.94 
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à Empire Manufacturing : : Intuitive Surgical 
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Apryexpected, — ` KeyCorp  0.18/0.38 

: Building Permits : Sonoco Products 

Industrial production : Feb, previous 1.464 mil. : 0.84/0.85 
Feb., previous up 0.65; : Mar., expected 1.250 mil. : 

: Mar., expected down 4.1% : : Friday 


: Regions Financial 
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up 38 : Leading indicators 
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down 7.2% 
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State Street 1.34/1.24 
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Supply 
Spotlight 
Misses Key 
Commodity 


Transport, labor 
shortage put food at risk 


If the coronavirus has shown us 
anything, it is how vulnerable global 
supply chains really are—both to a 
pandemic and to the breakdown of 
trust and cooperation that follows. 
Widespread limits on exports of 
medical goods like masks, price 
gouging and diverted cargoes are 
likely to create permanent changes 
in the medical equipment supply 
chain once the pandemic ebbs. 

But what about that even more 
precious commodity, food? 

The U.S., Europe and other 
wealthy regions are unlikely to expe- 
rience serious problems, although 
prices could rise significantly for 
some items, like fresh produce. But 
poorer countries could struggle. Un- 
necessary restrictions on food ex- 
ports by big producers risk exacer- 
bating the problem. 

In late March, the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
warned that disruptions to food 
supply chains could materialize in 
April and May. Vietnam, the world’s 
third-largest rice exporter, tempo- 
rarily banned the signing of new 
rice export contracts on March 25. 
Rice futures have surged 12% since 
early March and are now up nearly 
40% from a year ago. Wheat futures 
also have shot higher. Russia, 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan have an- 
nounced or are considering new re- 
strictions on shipments. 

Unlike N95 masks and ventilators, 
the problem for food supply isn’t a 
lack of production capacity. Har- 
vests have been good and stockpiles 
are abundant. Rice inventories are 
near a record high according to the 
U.N., and the organization still ex- 
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The U.S. is unlikely to experience serious issue, although prices could rise. 


Rice future price 
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pects 763 million metric tons of 
global wheat production in 2020, 
comparable with 2019. 

Instead, the problem is getting 
food out of the fields and onto 
trucks, ships and trains as logistics 
networks seize up and agricultural 
labor becomes scarce. Fresh produce 
and seafood, which don't keep well, 
are particularly vulnerable. 
Throughout Western Europe, mi- 
grant laborers from northern Africa 
or other areas who usually work 
fields are locked out of the conti- 
nent. France's agriculture minister 
has asked the country's newly un- 
employed to step up and help with 
the spring harvest. France needs 


about 200,000 workers over the 
next three months, according to the 
country's main farmers' union. 

One concern is that a vicious cy- 
cle of export controls, limited trans- 
port capacity and stockpiling by big 
food importers could further drive 
up prices and create problems for 
the most vulnerable nations even 
though overall food production re- 
mains robust. The president of 
Egypt, which is the world's largest 
wheat buyer, has ordered officials to 
boost the size of the nation's food 
reserves. Top rice importer the Phil- 
ippines is planning to boost pur- 
chases, the country's cabinet secre- 
tary said last week. 

The pandemic has highlighted 
how natural disasters tend to do the 
most damage to those on precarious 
ground economically. Vulnerable na- 
tions—for example, those in the 
Horn of Africa struggling with lo- 
custs—could find themselves con- 
fronting health and economic crises 
as the virus hits local food produc- 
tion, countries with surplus produc- 
tion hoard abundant supplies and 
global transport capacity seizes up. 

Investors watching critical medi- 
cal supplies dry up in the U.S. and 
Europe shouldn't worry about simi- 
lar shortages of food. But tangled 
supply chains and multiplying ex- 
port restrictions risk a deeper eco- 
nomic downturn, and a higher hu- 
man cost, in the developing world. 

—Nathaniel Taplin 


Death Industry Is No 
Haven in a Pandemic 


Trying to think of businesses 
that couldn’t only hold their own 
but possibly prosper in the pan- 
demic would make for a very short 
list. One that comes to mind is the 
death-care industry, but the oppo- 
site may be true. 

People are deferring all sorts of 
purchases, particularly when it 
comes to services, but we can’t do 
much to postpone the end of life. 
Even before the pandemic, compa- 
nies like Service Corp. Interna- 
tional, with a 15% market share of 
funerals in North America, were 
positioned for decades of growth 
as the baby boom generation aged. 
Some 2.84 million Americans died 
in 2018 and the Census Bureau ex- 
pects that to reach 3.6 million 
in 2037. 

Sadly, some of those people 
passed away prematurely as 
Covid-19, a respiratory ailment 
caused by the coronavirus, became 
a leading cause of death in recent 
days for Americans. But a com- 
pany in the funeral business de- 
pends much more on economic 
than on mortality indicators in the 
short run. A major recession and 
stock-market slump could impact 
it severely. 

A large part of Service Corp.’s 
sales are “pre-need,” in which 
salespeople sell a cemetery plot, 
funeral service or both to people 
who may have many years left 
to live. 

The funds are generally placed 
in a trust and invested until the 
services are rendered. The com- 
pany can earn money from any ex- 
cess return or be on the hook if 
funds are insufficient to cover fu- 
ture promises. Its “backlog” is 
around $12 billion, while it had 
$3.23 billion in sales in 2019. 

Back in 2008, when stocks last 
entered a bear market, Service 
Corp.’s various trusts slumped by 
around 25%. The company’s sales 
also fell in both 2008 and 2009, 
despite no sudden jump in life ex- 


Share-price and index performance, 
year to date 
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pectancy. They have risen in nine 
out of 10 years since and the one 
drop was nowhere as sharp. 

People feeling a financial pinch 
are less likely to pay thousands of 
dollars for a service they hope 
they won't need for many years. If 
they do, then they might opt for a 
cheaper option such as a less-or- 
nate casket. 

The long-term trend toward 
normally cheaper cremation in- 
stead of burial has long been a 
headwind for death-care providers. 
That is, if they can make the sale 
at all: During the pandemic, people 
locked down aren't only worried 
about their nest eggs and salaries 
but also far less likely to encoun- 
ter a funeral salesperson, at least 
face-to-face. 

During the last bear market, 
Service Corp. shares had a mi- 
nus-78% total return, falling far 
more sharply than the S&P 500. So 
far, they are outperforming the 
market slightly. If the period of so- 
cial distancing lasts months, and 
especially if the recent recovery in 
share prices proves fleeting, bet- 
ting on further outperformance 
could be a grave error. 

—Spencer Jakab 
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N A WORLD where geopolitical power is 
increasingly linked to technological 
advancement, the U.S. has long led its 
rivals. American companies make some of 
the world’s fastest computers, deadliest jet 
fighters and most capable robots. 

But China’s growing economy—now 
the world’s second largest—and huge gov- 
ernment investments in technologies are 
eating away at that edge like never before. 

Such progress has spurred President 
Trump’s all-out trade and economic battle 
with Beijing, encompassing tariffs, export 
controls and a crackdown on Chinese scientists 
allegedly stealing American companies’ secrets. 

It’s not clear yet how the economic devasta- 
tion wrought by the coronavirus will change the 
rivalry, but one thing is certain: The disease 
hasn’t done much to cool tensions. The Trump > 


INSIDE 


Who’s 


Winning 
The Key 
High-Tech 
Battles? 


5G. Quantum computing. 


Al. Autonomous Cars. 


Semiconductors. How the 
countries compare in these 
crucial areas of innovation. 


By Asa FrrcH AND Stu Woo 


administration is weighing new curbs de- 
signed to hamper China’s ability to make 
leading-edge semiconductors, according to 
people familiar with the matter. The chair- 
man of Chinese telecom giant Huawei 
Technologies Co. warned last month that 
Beijing would impose its own restrictions 
if the U.S. moves forward with that plan. 

The most visible technological battle has 
been over 5G, the superfast cellular networks 
that promise to be the foundation for tomor- 
row’s technologies. The U.S. government has 
taken extraordinary measures to try to 
thwart Huawei, the cellular-technology 
leader that Washington considers a cyber- 
security threat. 

The battle has also extended to other tech- 
nologies that, like 5G, are not life-altering to- 
day but could transform how we live, work 
and fight wars in the not-so-distant future. 
Artificial intelligence is often touted as the 
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A crew for 
Verizon works 
to update a 
cell tower to 
handle the 
new 5G 
network in 
Orem, Utah 


Growing Influence 

A growing field-weighted citation 
impact of Chinese Al researchers 
reflects advances in Al research 
influence. The U.S. leads the world 
in influential Al research. 


Field-weighted citation impact of 
U.S. and Chinese Al authors, 
indexed to global average 
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Pursuit of Intelligence 


By 2006, China outpaced the U.S. 
in number of Al publications. 


Number of Al papers tracked by 
Scopus* 
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Continued from page R1 
linchpin of a new industrial revolution, 
with applications such as augmented real- 
ity and remote surgery. Quantum comput- 
ing could help discover new drugs and de- 
cipher encrypted data once thought 
uncrackable. Autonomous vehicles could 
fundamentally revamp our transportation 
systems and infrastructure and the way we 
all get around. Advanced computer chips 
act as digital brains that orchestrate it all. 
Here is how the technology battle be- 
tween the U.S. and China is shaping up 
in some of the most important areas of 
innovation. 


Attorney General William Barr made it 
clear where the U.S. stood in 5G in Febru- 
ary by suggesting that Washington and its 
allies should consider taking a financial 
interest in Huawei rivals Nokia Corp. and 
Ericsson AB. Both are based in Europe. 

The White House later dismissed the 
idea of buying either company, but Mr. 
Barr’s remarks still emphasized how there 
is no American giant to challenge Huawei, 
the world's biggest maker of telecom 
equipment, such as the radio hardware 
that hangs on cellular towers. 

After bad bets, what remained of one- 
time American champions Lucent and Mo- 
torola were acquired by Finland's Nokia 
and Sweden’s Ericsson. They in turn have 
gone through layoffs and unprofitability 
while competing with Huawei, which 
gained nearly the combined market share 
of its European rivals via its cutting-edge 
products and low prices. 

The U.S. has some 5G players. Cisco 
Systems Inc. is the largest maker of the 
behind-the-scenes routers and switches 
that connect to cellular equipment. Qual- 
comm Inc. and InterDigital Inc. are lead- 
ing intellectual-property companies earn- 
ing royalties for cellular-technology 
patents. 

But those markets are comparatively 
small, and Huawei is a player in both. And 


more than 60% of a wireless car- 
rier's 5G capital expenditures 
could go to cellular equipment, 
such as radios, a market Huawei 
leads. “All the money is in radio,” 
says Dimitris Mavrakis, 5G re- 
search director at market-advi- 
sory firm ABI Research. 

Huawei's technologically ad- 
vanced cellular equipment, and 
its ability to churn it out quickly, 
helped China quickly roll out 5G, 
turning much of the nation into a 
potential lab for 5G-dependent 
technology, such as self-driving 
cars. Meanwhile, airwave restric- 
tions have slowed the construc- 
tion of U.S. 5G networks. 

Still, it would be premature to 
declare China the winner in the 
5G race, especially since Washing- 
ton has further tools to slow Hua- 
wei's dominance in both the cellu- 
lar-equipment industry and 
smartphone business, in which it 
is also a global leader. 

“Federal agencies in Washing- 
ton are currently debating 


whether and how to tighten sanc- 
tions on Huawei,” says Dan Wang, 
a Beijing-based technology ana- 
lyst at research firm Gavekal 
Dragonomics. “If they do, then 
Huawei’s operations will be dis- 
rupted in major ways, such that it 
may have difficulty making 
smartphones and 5G equipment.” 


EDGE GOES TO: China 


Artificial intelligence 


Three years ago, Beijing declared 
its intention to be the world 


leader in AI by 2030, envisioning 
a domestic industry alone worth 
some $150 billion. 

China’s publicly traded tech gi- 
ants, including Alibaba Group 
Holding Ltd. and Baidu Inc., have 
plowed billions of dollars into AI 
research and set up labs in China 
and Silicon Valley, taking advan- 
tage of the latter’s openness. That 
has made them juggernauts, out- 
shining global rivals in areas in- 
cluding e-commerce algorithms 
and facial recognition. China’s 
huge population, surveillance in- 
frastructure and more lax atti- 
tude on privacy rights generate 
huge volumes of data, which pro- 
duces ever-smarter AI. 

But while China may contrib- 
ute more AI research and be 
ahead in some important subsets 
of AI, like facial recognition, it's 
not ahead in all of them. And 
when it comes to research into 
artificial general intelligence, or 
AI with broader, humanlike think- 
ing abilities, the large U.S. compa- 
nies—Microsoft Corp., Alphabet 
Inc/s Google and others—are 
clearly leading, says Paul Triolo, 
an analyst at political-risk con- 
sulting firm Eurasia Group. Amer- 
ican tech giants have untold 
amounts of money to spend on 
AT, which they're using in recom- 
mendation engines, targeted ad- 
vertising and automatic filtering 
of obscene or otherwise banned 
pictures and videos, among other 
areas. Some also sell AI services, 
letting companies, governments 
and police departments tap into 
the power of their algorithms. 
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The U.S. produces some of the 
world's best AI research and tal- 
ent because of its combination of 
leading universities, deep-pock- 
eted tech companies and an 
openness to ideas and people 
from across the globe—areas 
where the U.S. has a sustainable 
advantage, at least in the me- 
dium term. Not shutting down 
academic and commercial ex- 
changes with Canadian, Euro- 
pean, Israeli and even Chinese 
experts is crucial for the U.S. to 
maintain the advantages it has, 
Mr. Triolo says. 

*In some sense the AI industry 
is still in its infancy, and many are 
contributing to its growth and 
maturity,” he says. “This may be 
more important than the level of 
funding in determining the suc- 
cess of U.S. companies in leverag- 
ing AI in new and important sec- 
tors like autonomous driving and 
health care." 


EDGE GOES TO: U.S., 
but it's close. 


Quantum Computing 


Unlike today's computers, which 
use streams of ones and zeros to 
encode data, quantum computers 
use atom-scale quirks that allow 
particles to exist in more than 
two states. That added complex- 
ity gives them the ability to pro- 
cess more information more 
quickly, potentially far exceeding 
the power of supercomputers. 

Harnessing that potential will 
probably take a decade or more. 
Today's quantum computers 
have a relatively small number 
of quantum bits, or qubits, with 
which to make calculations. It 
will not be easy to get to the 
point where there's enough of 
them to perform hard calcula- 
tions quickly. 

Because quantum computers 
eventually could be powerful 


Select major milestones in the 
development of quantum 
computing power 
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enough to defeat current meth- 
ods of encryption and run com- 
plex simulations to discover new 
drugs, the field has attracted a 
groundswell of investment from 
private capital sources and gov- 
ernments. 

The U.S. is the clear world 
leader in the construction of 
quantum computers. Google last 
year claimed its 54-qubit ma- 
chine, which excels at measuring 
probabilities in randomly out- 
putted numbers, achieved “quan- 
tum supremacy," making a calcu- 
lation that wasn't possible—or, 
at least, not practical—on a clas- 
sical computer. International 
Business Machines Corp., an- 
other American company that 
has a quantum computer rivaling 
Google's, disputed that result, 
saying the calculation actually 
could be performed with a su- 
percomputer in a reasonable 
amount of time. Chinese scien- 
tists have built quantum com- 
puters, but analysts say they're 
years behind the U.S. 

Quantum technology, however, 
goes beyond computers and ex- 
tends into using quantum prop- 
erties to communicate quickly 
and securely. That's where China 
may have the advantage. Led by 
Pan Jian-Wei, dubbed China's 
"father of quantum," the country 
has pushed the envelope in 
quantum communications, sen- 
sors and radar—all areas with 
possible military applications. 
The country in 2016 launched a 
satellite, called Micius, that uses 
photon beams in a quantum 
state that makes transmissions 
impervious to interception. It's 
building a huge quantum-infor- 


Patent Frenzy 


China has exponentially increased 
the number of quantum informa- 
tion technology (QIT) patents, 
largely in software. 


Number of QIT patent families* 
by priority country and 
technology type 
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mation-sciences lab in east 
China, a project with a $10 bil- 
lion price tag. 

So the scorecard is split: The 
U.S. leads in quantum comput- 
ing, and China leads in quantum 
communications and encryption. 
The future is hard to forecast 
because advances that will shape 
the field are likely still decades 
off, says Elsa Kania, a researcher 
at the Center for a New Ameri- 
can Security, a think tank based 
in Washington, D.C. 

"We're at a relatively early 
stage of what I think can be 
more accurately characterized as 
a marathon," she says. 


EDGE GOES TO: U.S. in 
quantum computing, China 
in quantum communications 


Competing self-driving cars in 
development include GM's Chevy 
Bolt EV, above, and the robo taxi 
at left from China's Baidu and auto 
maker FAW. 


China is poised to 
come out ahead 
in the long term 
in the 
development 

of self-driving 
cars. 


Left, Sundar Pichai, Alphabet Inc.’s chief executive officer, with 
a Google quantum computer at a lab in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Above, physicist Pan Jianwei, dubbed China's 'father of 
quantum, works at a lab of the University of Science and 
Technology of China in Hefei. The U.S. has the lead in quantum 
computing, but China is ahead in quantum communications. 


Semiconductors 


China has spent tens of billions of 
dollars over decades trying to get 
a leg up in semiconductors, es- 
sential ingredients in the race for 
faster computers and smart- 
phones and more-sophisticated 
weaponry. Statistics from the 
Semiconductor Industry Associa- 
tion, based in Washington, D.C., 
suggest U.S. exports of chips to 
China have stayed around the 
same level for years, and that 
Chinese companies haven't gained 
tremendous market share, even 
domestically. About 47.596 of chips 
sold in China were American as of 
2018, according to SIA figures. 

China's neighbors have made a 
prominent place for themselves in 
the global semiconductor supply 
chain, with South Korea's Sam- 
sung Electronics Co. becoming a 
dominant smartphone and chip 
supplier and Taiwan Semicon- 
ductor Manufacturing Co. be- 
coming the world's largest con- 
tract chip manufacturer. 

That's a model that China 
could never seem to replicate. 
The country's leading chip maker, 
Semiconductor Manufacturing 
International Corp., isn't able to 
produce the most cutting-edge 
chips with the smallest transis- 
tors. Some estimates suggest 
China is five to seven years be- 
hind the U.S. and Taiwan on chip 
technology, but it may take longer 
for China to catch up because cut- 
ting-edge chips are a moving tar- 
get. By the time China is able to 
make chips that compete with the 
best available today, the rest of 
the industry will likely have taken 
another leap ahead. 

That said, China has surprised 
U.S. officials by replacing Ameri- 
can chips in many of its compa- 
nies’ electronic devices with a 
combination of domestic chips and 
ones sourced from non-U.S. com- 
panies. Huawei's newest phablets, 
launched last year, didn't include 
any U.S. chips, according to a tear- 
down of the devices commissioned 
by the investment bank UBS. 

For the short term, China's 
semiconductor strategy is fo- 
cused on reducing reliance on 
the U.S., which often means find- 
ing other non-Chinese substi- 


China's semiconductor technology 
gap with leading chip-makers, 
by chip size 
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tutes. In the long term, though, 
many industry observers think 
its a matter of when, not if, 
China’s huge investments in chip 
making finally pay off. 

“If you're willing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars for dozens of 
years, eventually you'll get there,” 
says Jim Lewis, a senior vice 
president at the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies, a 
Washington, D.C., think tank. 


EDGE GOES TO: U.S. 


Ko) 


Autonomous Vehicles 


Silicon Valley businesses such as 
Google’s Waymo and General 
Motors Co.’s Cruise got a head 
start on testing driverless-car 
technology, helping give U.S. 
companies the early lead in sen- 
sor hardware, such as the cam- 
eras and radar needed to detect 
obstacles on the road. And the 
U.S. dominance of the semicon- 
ductor industry gives American 
companies the edge in making 
the chips that will essentially be 
the brains of such vehicles. 

Chinese companies were two 
to three years behind interna- 
tional rivals in the important ca- 
pabilities needed for self-driving 
cars, McKinsey & Co. said in a 
report last year. 

But in the long term, China is 
poised to come out ahead. It is al- 


ready the world's biggest car mar- 
ket, and the country's regulatory en- 
vironment—such as restrictions on 
accessing maps on national-security 
grounds, as well as requiring foreign 
companies to partner with local 
ones—favors domestic champions 
trying to win the market there, 
which include Baidu, Didi Chuxing 
Technology Co. and Pony.ai. “It will 
be difficult for American companies 
to be competitive," says Nikolaj Her- 
skind, of Scandinavian consulting 
firm Qvartz. 

China's huge population will give 
Chinese companies more data they 
can use to refine autonomous-vehi- 
cle technology. It also helps that 
the Chinese are more willing to try 
self-driving cars. While 48% of 
Americans said in a 2020 Deloitte 
survey that they thought autono- 
mous vehicles were unsafe, only 
35% of Chinese respondents 
thought the same thing. 

China’s lead in 5G infrastructure 
means its car companies can test, 
in real-world conditions, how the 
wireless technology can be used to 
beam map and traffic data to cars, 
or even remotely control vehicles in 
some situations. 

But given how governments in- 
tensely regulate self-driving car 
tests and technology, says Andrey 
Berdichevskiy, director of Deloitte’s 
Future of Mobility Solution Center, 
the most likely outcome of the au- 
tonomous-vehicle technology race 
is a bifurcated world—similar to 
how the U.S. and China are devel- 
oping their own ecosystems for 
other hardware and software. 

“I expect U.S. and Chinese play- 
ers to first become successful in 
their home markets, but regula- 
tions and consumer perception 
makes it harder for either side to 
flourish on the other’s territory 
without a local partner,” Mr. Berdi- 
chevskiy says. 

The edge goes to: U.S., for now. 


Mr. Fitch, a Wall Street Journal 
reporter in San Francisco, can be 
reached at asa.fitch@wsj.com. 
Mr. Woo, a Wall Street Journal 
reporter formerly based in 
Beijing, can be reached at 
stu.woo@wsj.com. 
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survey, compared with 
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European 
telecoms 
argue that 
Huawei's 
equipment is 
much cheaper 
and more 
advanced 
than that of 
its rivals. 


v 

During a 
recent trip 

to Europe, 
Mike Pompeo 
pressed NATO 
allies to shun 
Huawei. 


Allies Wary of U.S. Stance 


So far, the U.S. mostly has 
failed to convince Europe 
to take a hard line on 5G 
and Huawei 


By DREW HINSHAW 


merica's global cam- 
paign to prevent Huawei 
Technologies from 
building the next genera- 
tion of superfast internet 
has faltered on the conti- 
nent where Washington 
finds some of its closest allies: Europe. 
For months until the coronavirus 
pandemic, America's top officials criss- 
crossed the continent, arguing that the 
Chinese company is an espionage 
threat, subservient to its authoritarian 
government. For Europe to transmit 
data on networks using Huawei 5G 
equipment would offer Beijing an easy 
way to spy on the sensitive informa- 
tion that will soon power automated 
factories, advanced hospitals, self-driv- 
ing cars and more, said U.S. officials. 
The risks are considered so high 
that senior officials like Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo warned that the 
U.S. may roll back its decades-old se- 
curity and intelligence partnerships 
with allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization who don't heed 
their warning. 
Huawei rejects the accusations and 
Chinese diplomacy has fought back, 


with ambassadors threatening to 
curtail imports from countries that 
ban the company. 

It all boils down to what Euro- 
pean governments value more: 
America's security umbrella or ac- 
cess to China's $12 trillion economy. 

So far, Europe has mostly chosen 
China, declining to follow the U.S.’s 
hard-line position. Large powers and 
close allies like the U.K. and Ger- 
many have balked, telling the Trump 
administration that their own inter- 
nal cybersecurity agencies can moni- 
tor Huawei equipment and keep it 
secure. Telecommunications compa- 
nies in small countries, like Hungary, 
have already started rolling out 5G 
with Huawei as a partner, shrugging 
off threats that the U.S. will curtail 
defense cooperation if they proceed. 

The U.S. threats have been coun- 
terproductive, says James Sullivan, 
head of cyber research at the Royal 
United Services Institute for Defence 
and Security Studies in London. “It’s 
become a sort of zero-sum game, and 
far too all-or-nothing,” he says. “The 
5G ship has sailed, nations have made 
their decision. It comes down to how 
do you do risk management?" 


Charges and denials 


The contest over who builds the 
next layer of internet infrastructure 
in Europe is a key battle in a 


broader conflict between the U.S. 
and China, as Washington tries to 
maintain its technological and se- 
curity advantages over Beijing. The 
U.S. has sought to contain China's 
advancing high-tech sector by re- 
stricting exports of specialized 
products like microchips to China, 
while blocking some tech firms 
from sharing sensitive kinds of ad- 
vanced research with Chinese com- 
panies. 

American officials expect 5G in- 
ternet will prove to be some of the 
most critical infrastructure for the 
next major technological break- 
throughs. The network is expected 
to allow for advances like automated 
factories, remote monitoring of med- 
ical patients and huge leaps in artifi- 
cial intelligence. Washington wants 
that information channeled along 
networks owned by companies from 
allied, democratic states. 

The U.S. Justice Department has 
charged Huawei with racketeering 
and stealing source code and other 
intellectual property from its rivals. 
The department hasn't shied away 
from issuing strong ultimatums to 
U.S. allies, whose trade and military 
secrets, it warns, would be easier to 
steal over 5G networks. 

“The concern still remains that if 
countries choose to go the Huawei 
route, it could well jeopardize all the 
information sharing, intelligence 
sharing that we've been talking 


about," U.S. Defense Secretary Mark 
Esper said in February. “And that 
would undermine the alliance." 

The U.S. hasn't declassified any ev- 
idence concerning Huawei. The com- 
pany has repeatedly said it doesn't 
conduct espionage on behalf of the 
Chinese state and that the U.S. is us- 
ing cybersecurity concerns as a pre- 
tense to contain a rival company. Hua- 
wei has often been able to undercut 
competitors on pricing, thanks in 
part to tens of billions of dollars in 
state financing. 

“In the name of national security, 
the U.S. uses its power to suppress 
and sanction Huawei," said China's 
ambassador to Hungary, Duan Jielong, 
in a recent speech. “It’s trying to 
force China to swallow bitter fruit 
that would harm its sovereignty and 
security, and China must fight back." 

Huawei didn't respond to requests 
for comment for this article. 


The Russia factor 


To be sure, European governments may 
still roll back Huawei participation in 
their countries’ networks, some ana- 
lysts say. And a couple of European 
Union countries that border Russia 
have backed Washington. Last year, Po- 
land jailed a Huawei executive on espi- 
onage charges, accusing him of crimes 
that the Polish government says are 
too sensitive to detail publicly. Warsaw 
has offered the U.S. assurances it will 
allow only a "trusted partner" to con- 
struct 5G equipment. Estonia has made 
a similar pledge. 

But those commitments have been 
largely motivated not by fears of 
China, but of Russia, as governments 
look to curry favor with the U.S., the 
only military power they view as ca- 
pable of effectively deterring Moscow. 

Elsewhere on the continent, access 
to China's economy has usually won 
out over American security concerns. 
Telecoms have pressured their gov- 
ernments, arguing that Huawei's 
equipment is significantly cheaper 
than that of its rivals Ericsson or 
Nokia, and years ahead technologi- 
cally. The coronavirus crisis has 
driven down telecom profits, creating 
added pressure to go with the cheap- 
est supplier. Small countries have 
sought to leapfrog larger economies 
by rushing to roll out 5G, using Hua- 
wei equipment. And broadly, leaders 
are wary of choosing sides in a costly 
U.S.-China rivalry. 

“The more the Trump administra- 
tion asks for open-ended, 100% state- 
ments saying ‘We won't use Huawei, 
the less it is likely to get it, quite sim- 
ply because this implies choosing 
sides," says Francois Godement, se- 
nior adviser for Asia at the Institut 
Montaigne, a nonprofit think tank in 
Paris that proposes public-policy solu- 
tions to French agencies and busi- 
nesses. “Deep down, I don't think the 
U.S. can make Europeans move on the 
basis of the threats....People very of- 
ten shrug their shoulders and say, ‘We 
don’t know what they'll do, and they 
don’t know what they'll do, anyway.’ ” 


Mr. Hinshaw is a Wall Street 
Journal reporter based in Warsaw. 
Email drew.hinshaw@wsj.com. 


India Could Be Key Player in U.S. 
Effort to Thwart Huawei in 5G 


By ERIC BELLMAN 


NEW DELHI—When President Donald 
Trump visited India in February, he 
was expected to try to pressure 
Prime Minister Narendra Modi to join 
the U.S. in banning use of equipment 
from Huawei Technologies Co. in the 
building of India's next-generation 5G 
networks. 

Mr. Trump said they discussed the 
importance of building secure 5G sys- 
tems. Mr. Modi's office wouldn't dis- 
close what was said. 

But the world's largest democracy is 
giving signs that it won't be pressured 
into limiting its options. India is al- 
ready allowing Chinese technology 
companies Huawei and ZTE Corp. to 
participate in 5G trials and was still 
deciding whether restrictions are 
needed, External Affairs Minister Sub- 
rahmanyam Jaishankar told The Wall 
Street Journal back in January. 

“We have agreed to trials for every- 
body, but that's a preliminary step," Mr. 
Jaishankar said. “| would say, | don't 
think it's a subject for purely politics." 

India is one of the world's largest 
and most competitive telecommunica- 
tions markets—and one with some of 
the most room to grow. While expan- 
sion in most mature telecommunica- 
tions markets has slowed, India will be 


adding around 171 million new wireless 
internet subscribers in the next five 
years, according to estimates from 
GSMA Intelligence. That is twice the 
number expected to be added in China 
and the U.S. combined. 

Those worried about Huawei argue 
that it has to comply with demands of 
the authoritarian Chinese government, 
making it a potential tool for espio- 
nage. Huawei has repeatedly said such 
concerns are unfounded. Its founder 
has said his company has never spied 
for the Chinese government and won't 
in the future. 

Policy makers and phone companies 
in India, meanwhile, aren't persuaded 
so far that Huawei's equipment pres- 
ents a security threat for India's tele- 
com networks. Some powerful local 
voices argue that the risk is small and 
is far outweighed by Huawei's compet- 
itive prices and capabilities. "Operators 
[in India] have always supported non- 
discriminatory, technology-neutral se- 
lection criteria by government," says 
Rajan Mathews, director of the Cellu- 
lar Operators Association of India. 
"Operators see no specific security 
concerns with the use of Chinese 
equipment in their networks." 

India is just starting to test 5G sys- 
tems, and the size of its 1.3-billion-per- 
son market means its eventual deci- 


sion could make or break the Trump 
administration's campaign to prevent 
Huawei's dominance of 5G around the 
world. Pressure from the U.S. to pick a 
side presents a painful dilemma not 
just for India but also for other devel- 
oping countries. As developing nations 
begin to update their internet infra- 
structures, Huawei is a potentially crit- 
ical supplier and financer of equipment 
at competitive prices. Bowing to U.S. 
demands to shun the company could 
mean falling behind technologically or 
paying more for non-Chinese gear. 
India is scheduled to start auction- 
ing its 5G rights this year—a necessary 
step before network con- 
struction can begin. In 
the meantime, telecom- 
munications companies 
want to know how much 
freedom they will have, 
once the rights have 
been purchased, to buy 
equipment, analysts say. 
With 5G likely to cost 
more than $30 billion to 
install in India, letting 
Huawei compete could 
significantly lower pro- 
jected costs and allow 
the network to reach fur- 
ther into India's rural hin- 
terlands where most of 
the country lives. 
Huawei's hopes for In- 
dia were apparent at one 
of the largest industry 
events held in New Delhi 


N 6 


HUAWEI 


last year, the India Mobile Congress. Huawei 
was one of the main sponsors of the event 
and had the largest booths demonstrating how 
5G could be used in India for everything from 
smart cities and surveillance to speeding up 
airport security and virtual-reality teaching. 
“We hope to play a key role in bringing the 
latest and the best solutions to make India 5G- 
ready..in the domains of education, agriculture, 
health care, etc," Jay Chen, chief executive of v 


Huawei India, says. 


Attendees at 
a New Delhi 


Rajesh Roy contributed to this article. Mr. 
Bellman is deputy bureau chief of The Wall 
Street Journal's New Delhi bureau. Email 
eric.bellman@wsj.com and rajesh.roy@wsj.com. 


event test a 
phone made 
by Huawei 
Technologies. 
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Three Roads to 5G 


As US. carriers roll out the latest generation of cellular networking, the speed and range you'll get depends in 


part on your location—and the frequency of the signal. 


Mid-band 


Low-band 


This works well across long distances 
and will cover rural areas. Speeds will 
typically be greater than 4G but slower while covering relatively large 


than other 5G signals. 


Source: the carriers 


Carriers are hunting for more of these 
airwaves, which offer greater speeds 


distances. 


For U.S. 

Carriers, 5G 
Comes in Three 
Different Flavors 


A marketing battle is breaking 
out, as wireless companies use 
different varieties of spectrum 


High-band 


Higher millimeter-wave frequencies 
provide the fastest speeds—if you're 
near an antenna. Also, signals can't 
always penetrate walls. 


By SARAH KROUSE 


Antennae like these on a build- 
ing in Manhattan are sprouting 
as 5G networks are built. 


rf í I need a number!” Verizon 

Communications Inc.'s chief 

executive called to his senior 

network lieutenant shortly 

before the carrier reported 

fourth-quarter ^ earnings. 

Hans Vestberg wanted to be able to 

broadcast to Wall Street analysts how 

many cities the carrier would light up 
with faster 5G service in 2020. 

It is early days for 5G networks, 
but each large U.S. wireless carrier is 
looking to differentiate its service, 
touting the number of markets it has 


reached and the benefits of the type 
of airwaves it is using. 

Three flavors of 5G coverage are 
emerging, shaped by the spectrum 
each U.S. carrier is using to power 
it. That is leading to increasingly 
nasty marketing spats over what 5G 
actually is. 

Verizon's 5G is based on high-fre- 
quency millimeter-wave spectrum 
that delivers ultrafast speeds but 
can't travel far or easily penetrate 
hard materials. The carrier has fo- 
cused on building out service in 
hubs like stadiums and pitching 
businesses on its ability to deliver 
localized private networks. 

Sprint Corp.'s early 5G service in 
nine cities, meanwhile, relied on 
mid-band spectrum, which is consid- 
ered the sweet spot for the next- 
generation service because it offers 
broad coverage and the signals pen- 
etrate walls easily. Most of Sprint's 
customers will transition to T-Mo- 
bile US Inc. along with Sprint's 
spectrum holdings, now that the car- 
riers' merger has closed. 

T-Mobile relied primarily on low- 
band spectrum for its early 5G cov- 
erage, which it launched nationwide 
late last year. That low-band spec- 
trum travels long distances but can 
offer speeds comparable to 4G. The 
company has used millimeter-wave 
spectrum for 5G service in some 
parts of a few cities. 

Karri Kuoppamaki, T-Mobile vice 
president of network technology and 
strategy, said late last year before T- 
Mobile's 5G launch that it was “just 
a starting point" that the carrier 
would build on, particularly as it 
gains more spectrum from Sprint. 

AT&T Inc., meanwhile, uses milli- 
meter-wave spectrum for the 5G ser- 
vice it builds for businesses and 
hubs like sports arenas, and low- 
band spectrum for consumers. The 
company has said it would offer na- 
tionwide 5G coverage by the end of 
the second quarter. 

“The truth is that you need all of 
the above," from low- to high-band 
spectrum, to maximize the way 5G 
service is used, says Durga Malladi, 
senior vice president of 5G at Qual- 
comm Inc., which designs semicon- 
ductors used in mobile phones. This 
year and next, U.S. carriers will 
broaden their coverage using other 
spectrum bands as they repurpose 
airwaves currently used for 3G and 
implement technology that shares 
spectrum in the same band between 
4G and 5G users, he adds. 

Countries like Germany and South 
Korea have made mid-band spec- 
trum the centerpiece of their 5G roll- 
outs, but those airwaves in the U.S. 
have been tied up by government 
squabbles and competing uses. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has said it would auc- 


tion C-band frequencies, which are 
used by satellite companies to carry 
TV signals, this year. That spectrum 
has sat in limbo as regulators decided 
how best to compensate the satellite 
firms, generate revenue for the U.S. 
Treasury and make the airwaves 
available to carriers quickly. 

AT&T and Verizon are expected to 
be interested bidders. Verizon has 
been peppered with questions from 
Wall Street analysts about whether it 
has adequate spectrum to expand its 
coverage and how it is overcoming 
some of the challenges posed by milli- 
meter-wave spectrum. 

*The initial performance of [milli- 
meter-wave] spectrum has been 
worse than promised in terms of the 
coverage it provides," analysts at re- 
search firm LightShed Partners wrote 
in a January note that said Verizon 
has less spectrum than AT&T and the 
new T-Mobile even though it has 
more customers. 

Verizon's Mr. Vestberg, in an inter- 
view, says the company has the spec- 
trum and assets it needs to execute 


Each of the big U.S. 
carriers is trying to 
set itself apart from 
the others in 5G. 


its 5G rollout. The company in Febru- 
ary committed to bringing millimeter- 
wave-based 5G to more than 60 cities 
by the end of 2020, and in March, 
amid the coronavirus crisis, vowed to 
increase its capital spending this year. 
It is unclear how severely the pan- 
demic will financially impact the ma- 
jor carriers, all of which have closed 
some retail locations. 

After the Super Bowl, Verizon exec- 
utives hosted major shareholders in- 
cluding Fidelity Investments in Miami 
to showcase its 5G service. It dis- 
played equipment from vendors in- 
cluding Ericsson AB and Pivotal 
Commware. The Pivotal equipment 
helps pull millimeter-wave 5G signals 
indoors and around corners. 

AT&T has strengthened its spec- 
trum portfolio and network infra- 
structure in recent years by winning 
a competition to operate a federally 
backed communications system for 
emergency responders called FirstNet. 

The $6.5 billion contract gave the 
carrier a swath of airwaves that it can 
use to serve first responders as well 
as its commercial network. The con- 
tract has helped cover the cost of net- 
work improvements that the carrier 
says will accelerate its 5G rollout. For 
example, when AT&T sends a crew to 
a tower to make FirstNet-related im- 
provements, the company also de- 
ploys 5G-ready equipment. 


Ms. Krouse is a Wall Street Journal 
reporter in New York City. Email her 
at sarah.krouse@wsj.com. 


How 5G Could Transform 


Supply Chains 


By JAMES RUNDLE 


The rollout of 5G has the potential 
to transform the supply chain—among 
other things, helping companies more 
precisely measure consumer demand, 
cut waste and react in real time as sit- 
uations change. 

^| believe it will bring as fundamen- 
tal a transformation of our world as 
the introduction of the internet,” says 
Asa Tamsons, head of business area 
technologies and new businesses at 
Ericsson AB. Here are some of the 
ways 5G will influence the supply 
chains of the future. 


Supply and demand 

Part of the problem with modern sup- 
ply chains is that, often, businesses 
and their suppliers have only a vague 
idea of where goods are at any one 
point in time, what condition they are 
in and whether they are even needed 
at their destination. 

The technology already exists to 
measure these data points, but there 
are limits in current 4G networks to 
how many sensors, cameras and other 
internet-connected devices can be sup- 
ported at any one time. The enhanced 
bandwidth and stability that 5G offers 
will enable far more devices to be live 
on a single connection, allowing much 
more gathering and sharing of data in 
granular detail. 

Ricardo Ernst, a professor at 


Georgetown Universitys McDonough 
School of Business, says this new level 
of analytical capability will help solve 
one of the toughest challenges for 
supply-chain management: figuring out 
how much of something people want 
at any particular moment. 

Granular data on product sales and 
movements, and customer behavior, will 
enable companies to adequately prepare 
their supply chains to meet demand. 


Food waste 

Inventory surplus is an economic issue 
for all sectors, but for food and agri- 
culture, oversupply introduces environ- 
mental concerns as well. Experts say 
this is an area where 5G can have a 
marked effect. 

Up to 30% of all food is lost or 
wasted, according to an August report 
from the United Nations. Oversupply in 
grocery stores and other retail environ- 
ments is a major source of overall 
waste, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

5G can help by enabling real-time 
data transmissions to monitor failures in 
refrigerated containers, for instance, 
which will mitigate food loss, says Erics- 
son's Ms. Tamsons. John Coleman, chief 
information officer at West Chester, Pa.- 
based transport company A. Duie Pyle 
Inc, says that the enhanced data vol- 
umes and speed of 5G will also allow for 
greater route optimization, taking into 
account traffic and other information. 


Supply chains using artificial intel- 
ligence and blockchain also will help 
in such areas of environmental con- 
cern as "energy, scarce water supplies 
and climate-security threats," says 
Mark Skilton, a professor of practice 
at Britain's Warwick Business School. 
Businesses will incur fewer oversup- 
plies of goods, reducing their impact 
on the environment by producing less 
waste and requiring fewer deliveries. 


Infrastructure overhaul 

Taking advantage of 5G will require 
new software and infrastructure in- 
vestment. That's why in the short 
term, at least, the real benefits of 5G 
will largely be realized by multinational 
corporations with the resources to in- 


vest in their own communications infrastructure A 
or to create hyperlocal networks for specific uses, The enhanced 
such as for a factory or manufacturing plant. data volumes 
"We're still likely years away from small and and speed of 
midsize enterprises and consumers feeling the im- ^ 5G will allow 
pact of the ‘trickle down’ effect,” says Krish lyer, for greater 
head of industry relations and strategic partner- delivery-route 
ships at Stamps.com Inc’s ShipStation, which de- optimization. 
velops e-commerce software. 
A more immediate benefit for supply-chain spe- 
cialists will be the ability for wireless 5G to side- 
step aging infrastructure that would otherwise be 
prohibitively expensive to replace, says Ranjit Gill, 
chief information officer at pharmaceutical distrib- 
utor McKesson Corp's U.K. business. 


Mr. Rundle is a reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal in New York City. Email him at 
james.rundle@wsj.com. 
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AT&T and University of Missouri Deliver 5G Course 


to Students 


AT&T and the University of Missouri launched “Connectivity 
and 5G,” a new immersive 5G course that will explore 
the impact of advanced wireless technology on campus 
environments. Students will earn course credit for projects 
that could inform new use cases and user experiences in 
industries like education, healthcare, public safety, sports, 
entertainment and more. 


The curriculum uses an interdisciplinary approach with 
students and instructors from a variety of fields of study 
including arts & sciences, business, engineering, journalism 
and education. The combined strengths of each academic 


Keeping businesses 
moving forward. 


Today we're building 5G on America’s Best Network to deliver 
the critical connectivity businesses need while giving them the 
tools it takes to make tomorrow's 5G applications a reality. 


Learn more at att.com/5GforBiz 


AT&T Business 
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discipline are meant to inspire innovation and creative 
problem-solving. The students also have access to AT&T 
mentors, who will provide support and input as the 
semester progresses. 


Some of the world's greatest innovations come to life 
on college campuses. 5G, the next generation of wireless 
technology, will revolutionize the way people, devices and 
experiences are connected. AT&T brings together the 
power of our network — our employees, our technology 
and organizations — to collaborate with universities to 
enable a future where vision and discoveries collide. 


Tyndall Air Force Base to Use AT&T 5G Services 


The U.S. Air Force is working with AT&T to help it create 
a "Smart Base of the Future" at Tyndall Air Force Base 
(Tyndall), starting with AT&T's 5G service, which it delivered 
to the base in February 2020. 


Tyndall suffered catastrophic structural damage in 2018 
caused by Hurricane Michael's Category 5, 160-mph winds. 
AT&T is comprehensively rebuilding and modernizing 
communications infrastructure and capabilities across 
Tyndall. It is providing future-forward networking capabilities 
powered by AT&T 5G to support augmented and virtual 
reality, IoT, and a broad array of innovative technologies. 


The Air Force also plans to equip its first responders and 
eligible public safety users at Tyndall with FirstNet — the 


nationwide, dedicated communications platform purpose- 
built for public safety. FirstNet operates on a dedicated core 
network that supports enhanced security and provides 
always-on priority and preemption services for Tyndall's 
contingency and disaster response operations. 


Tyndall has already experienced the benefits of FirstNet. 
Following Hurricane Michael, AT&T personnel arrived onsite 
at Tyndall within 30 minutes of being contacted by the Air 
Force. Within hours, the AT&T team established temporary 
communications capabilities in support of Tyndall’s 
immediate storm response and recovery efforts using 
FirstNet network capabilities and devices. 


The Wall Street Journal news organization was not involved in the creation of this content. 


Purdue’s College of Engineering Conducting 


Research with AT&T 5G 


Purdue University’s College of Engineering and the 
Indiana Economic Development Corporation are working 
with AT&T to create an urban test bed for 5G-based 
research and development. Located in the newly launched 
Indiana 5G Zone in Indianapolis, the lab will use AT&T's 5G 
millimeter wave network (5G+) and commercially available 
Multi-access Edge Computing (MEC) technologies to help 
society by advancing precision agriculture, enhance public 
safety by improving disaster recovery, and explore new 
use cases where business and community intersect — like 
smart cities. 


Also a build-out in the Purdue Research Lab in West 
Lafayette, Indiana is expected to be complete as early 
as spring 2020. Once complete, the Lab will accelerate 
academic research and innovation already underway to 
advance 5G's potential in other areas, including advanced 
manufacturing, smart cities and loT, and rural broadband 
and agricultural technology for disaster response. 


Some of the world's greatest innovations come to life 
on college campuses. 5G, the next generation of wireless 
technology, will revolutionize the way people, devices and 
experiences are connected. 


Nellis Air Force Base Selects AT&T to Provide 5G and 


FirstNet Services 


Under a new agreement with Nellis Air Force Base, AT&T 
will provide AT&T 5G services to the base in Southern 
Nevada. We will also deliver FirstNet — the nationwide 
public safety communications platform — to eligible public 
safety personnel across Nellis. 


AT&T will equip Nellis with 5G infrastructure to support 
wireless data and voice services connecting the base's 
more than 40,000 Air Force personnel, their families, and 
retirees. It will provide wireless high-speed external and 
in-building connectivity across Nellis' flight line, facilities, 
dormitories, and the Mike O'Callaghan Military Medical 
Center. In addition to deploying 5G, we are also set to 


deliver FirstNet capabilities across the base for eligible first 
responder and public safety personnel. 


AT&T's approach to 5G is based on a new set of network 
security standards that will ultimately offer improved 
encryption protections for wireless communications. 
New security features will eventually include enhanced 
capabilities to detect and respond to cybersecurity threats 
while helping to protect subscriber identities, network 
access and device authentication. 


€ 2020 AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. All marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. 
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Fiber optic 
cable networks, 
like the one being 
worked on here 
in Wiggins, Colo., 
are an alternative 
to wireless broad- 
band service. 


A Partisan Debate 
Over Dead Zones 


The question of which technology 
should be used has taken on a 
surprising political dimension 


By DREW FITZGERALD 


peedier 5G wireless technology is rekin- 
dling a long-running debate over the best 
way to reach America's internet dead 
zones: by wire or by wave. 

All online activity at some point 
passes over a fiber-optic cable, the work- 
horse of the physical internet. But broad- 

band companies have several choices for serving the 
“last mile" of a neighborhood internet connection, 
from fiber to coaxial cable to wireless radio waves. 

The question of how best to serve those custom- 
ers gained more urgency over the past month as the 
coronavirus pandemic closed schools across the U.S., 
forcing tens of millions of pupils to study from 
home. Smartphones are hardly ideal for doing home- 
work and taking tests, which puts students without 
home internet service at a disadvantage to their 


more connected peers. 


About 21 million U.S. households lack broadband 
service, which the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion defines as an internet connection offering 
download speeds of 25 megabits per second or 
faster. The problem is especially acute in rural ar- 
eas. Most near-term efforts to reach those discon- 
nected homes have come from the private sector. A 
$2 trillion aid bill Congress passed in March in- 
cluded some extra funding for the Rural Utilities 
Service, a program run by the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment, and $200 million of grants for urgent 


telehealth projects. But the aid 
stopped short of plowing more 
money into other broadband-devel- 
opment programs. 

The promise of 5G cellular stan- 
dards, meanwhile, makes wireless 
technology a leading contender for 
areas where companies consider fi- 
ber too expensive. A home with a 
wireless hot spot could connect to 
5G cell towers more cheaply while 
providing downloads nearing fiber- 
like speeds. On the other hand, pro- 
ponents of fiber-optic infrastructure 
say hard-wired homes benefit from 
more-reliable connections that are 
less likely to become obsolete in a 
few years. 

Cellphone carriers including Veri- 
zon Communications Inc. and T-Mo- 
bile US Inc. say new wireless technol- 
ogies will let them serve more home- 
broadband subscribers without 
sending a technician to wire up a 
customer's house. The companies 
have promised to build profitable ser- 
vices where other wireless broadband 
companies, like Clearwire Corp., have 
failed to build a viable business, but 
they have yet to detail how many 
wireless homes they serve. 

AT&T Chief Operating Officer 
John Stankey told analysts in a re- 
cent conference call that the com- 
pany is “not as optimistic as maybe 
some are" about wireless home-in- 
ternet business models and would 


instead focus more on new fiber op- 
tic lines. 

But the argument over which 
technology is better suited to the 
task is more than a debate about en- 
gineering. It has gained a political 
tinge, too. The Trump administra- 
tion has touted its federal policies 
designed to spur 5G network invest- 
ments as an answer to the digital di- 
vide that has kept millions of Ameri- 
can households disconnected from 
high-quality internet service. 

Speaking at a 2019 White House 
event highlighting the administra- 
tion's 5G-friendly policies, President 
Trump said the administration's 
wireless push would “get networks 
built in rural America faster and at 
much, much lower cost than it is 
even today." 


About 21 million 


U.S. households have no 
access to broadband. 


T-Mobile this month closed its 
purchase of Sprint Corp. The hard- 
fought merger cleared federal regu- 
lators partly because of the carrier's 
promises to improve rural wireless 
service. T-Mobile last year also un- 
veiled a plan to send free internet 
hot spots to up to 10 million homes, 
offering a cablelike service to fami- 
lies that lack affordable service. 

On the other side of the political 
aisle, some Democratic lawmakers 
say the hype around wireless home- 
internet service is overshadowing the 


Companies See the 2021 Olympics 
as a Chance to Try Out New 
5G-Enabled Technologies 


By RIVER Davis 


YOKOSUKA, Japan—The shuttlecock is 
flying as two champion badminton play- 


ers exchange shots. The action is furi- 
ous, but an onlooker can stray onto the 
court for a closer look without fear of 
getting hurt. 

That’s because the match is be- 
tween two 3-D holograms simulating 
the real contest. They are projected in 
such high definition that spectators 
can see the muscles in their legs 
clench and unclench, without virtual- 
reality headsets or other gear. 

The demonstration at a Nippon 


Telegraph & Telephone research facil- 


ity south of Tokyo is part of prepara- 
tions for the Summer Olympic Games, 
which have been postponed until 2021 
as the coronavirus pandemic spreads 
world-wide. But while the Games will 
not go on as planned, the technology 
companies plan to use there is an 
early glimpse at how 5G could change 
sports viewing in the years to come. 
With 5G wireless data technology, 


spectators in Tokyo may get the chance 


to watch holograms mirror the moves 
the actual Olympians are making, in 
real time, in an arena 15 miles west of 
the city center, according to NTT. 

In Japan, commercial 5G services 


began to roll out last month. NTT says 


with another year of time it will be 
able to further improve its hologram 


demonstration. By 2021, “we're plan- 
ning to develop the technology so that 
it will project even more realistic, ultra- 
high-definition 8K video of the ath- 
letes,” says a spokesman for NTT. 

If sporting-event shutdowns con- 
tinue due to the spread of coronavirus, 
"holograms could even be used to al- 
low spectators to watch certain events 
from different, more safe, locations," 
he adds. 


‘Technology accelerator’ 
Companies see the Games as a chance 
to experiment with new technologies. 
The 2021 Olympic Games will be the 
first held since 5G began to spread 
world-wide in 2019. 

“The Olympics have always been a 
technology accelerator, from the cre- 
ation of instant replay after the 1960 
Winter Games to the adoption of color 
TV after the 1968 Games. It’s an ideal 
platform to trial breakthrough innova- 
tions and accelerate adoption world- 
wide,” says Rick Echevarria, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Intel’s 
Olympics Program. 

The forthcoming Olympic Games 
will bring “immersive virtual-reality ex- 
periences that will allow sports fans to 
engage with their favorite sports in 
more ways,” he says. 

Intel, the VR technology provider for 
the Games, is looking at running a ser- 


vice called Intel True VR using 5G networks at 
Olympic sites. The service draws footage from 
multiple camera pods, each holding as many as 


12 cameras, installed around an arena. 


Viewers in the U.S. and elsewhere will be 
able to don a VR headset and look around the 
opening ceremony in Tokyo, or watch events 
including boxing, track and field, and gymnas- 
tics from vantage points such as a front-row 
seat or the eye line of the athletes. “It’s not 
like passively watching TV. You'll feel like 
you're really standing right next to the gym- 
nasts,” says Intel spokeswoman Farm Saechou. 


A 

Holograms in a 
judo match at 
an NTT lab, ina 
demonstration 
of technology 
that could be 
used in the 


Tokyo Olympics. 


need for faster fiber-optic landlines. 

Before he dropped out of the presi- 
dential race, Democratic candidate 
Bernie Sanders pitched a $150 billion 
grant program that would fund pub- 
licly owned municipal broadband net- 
works. The funding would only go to- 
ward open-access networks, a model 
that usually favors fiber-optic infra- 
structure. 

Fiber advocates say a hard wire to 
the home will last the longest without 
requiring a costly replacement in a few 
years. A cellphone tower that could 
serve some disconnected homes today 
might become congested tomorrow. 

“Clearly, if you put cost aside, fiber 
is still the gold standard,” says Paul 
de Sa, an analyst at telecom advisory 
Quadra Partners. “Do you need the 
gold standard? That is a very legiti- 
mate debate.” 

Fiber boosters acknowledge that 
the shovel-in-the-ground business 
model demands more capital and 
sometimes requires more state in- 
volvement. But they say it is an in- 
vestment that delivers proven eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Fiber and wireless service aren't al- 
ways at odds. Matt Larsen, chief exec- 
utive of rural wireless-broadband pro- 
vider Vistabeam, says his Nebraska- 
based company competes with fiber- 
optic lines in some areas while in 
others it relies on the local wired in- 
ternet provider to carry his customers' 
data back to the broader internet. “If 
you go by speed, fiber's always going 
to be faster, but we have some low- 
cost packages," he says. 


Mr. FitzGerald is a reporter for The 
Wall Street Journal in Washington. 
Email him at 
drew.fitzgerald@wsj.com. 


Cutting the cord 


True VR already offers coverage of Na- 


tional Basketball Association games 
(which, of course, have been sus- 
pended in the face of the Covid-19 
threat) and National Football League 
games, but it has been hampered by 
lags. When viewers move their heads 
without an immediate change in what 
they are seeing, it can lead to intense 
motion sickness. 5G speeds will help 
iron out that issue, Ms. Saechou says. 


For regular sports viewing, 5G’s abil- 
ity to carry high-definition images with 
only a few milliseconds of latency may 


accelerate the trend of people giving 
up traditional cable TV. Thirty percent 
of sports fans said they stream live 
sports on their smartphone or tablet, 
according to a 2018 Google sports 
viewing survey. 

In a year’s time, Intel’s VR service 
may be accessible to a wider popula- 
tion as VR devices like headsets gain 
in popularity. 

The hologram demonstration sug- 
gests live viewing is another applica- 
tion of 5G. NTT engineer Taiji Naka- 
mura says 5G networks can transmit 
and project the holograms with less 
than one second of lag. The uses may 
extend beyond watching sports. In the 
future, a tennis school might use 5G 
networks to project Rafael Nadal on 


the court to model a backhand for stu- 


dents, he says, adding: “It would have 
to be a very rich school, though.” 


Ms. Davis is a reporter in The Wall 
Street Journal's Tokyo bureau. Email 
her at river.davis@wsj.com. 
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It's Time to Consider...6G 


A look at what's ahead 


By RIVER Davis 


ait a minute, 

6G? Isn't 5G just 

getting started? 

Indeed it is. 

But the rollout of 

a global telecom- 

munications 

standard isn't the work of a day, so 
some people are already thinking 
about what the sixth generation of 
wireless technology will look like. They 
are envisioning speeds 10 times 
greater than the fifth generation now 
beginning to reach consumers, and 
more bandwidth to handle new data- 
hogging devices including autonomous 
cars and unmanned factory equipment. 

*With 5G, the things you can do 
that are beyond 4G are enormous, but 
5G still doesn't quite reach the level 
that we want to be at,” says Yoshihiro 
Katagiri, a planning director at 
Japan's Ministry of Internal Affairs 
and Communications, which is in 
charge of telecommunications. 

The International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, a United Nations agency 
that coordinates global wireless 
standards, set up an initiative in 
2018 to identify and research the 
post-5G technologies that are ex- 
pected to emerge in 2030 and be- 
yond. From Japan to South Korea, 
China, Finland and the U.S., coun- 
tries are already vying to get their 
preferences on the list. 

So, what kind of technological ad- 
vances are we talking about? 

For one, 6G will allow a much 
greater fulfillment of the potential of 
autonomous vehicles than 5G can. A 
more-familiar application— movie 
downloads—illustrates why that’s the 
case. With 5G, the maximum data- 
transfer speed is about 10 gigabits per 
second, so a two-hour high-definition 
movie could be downloaded in three 
seconds. “6G will allow that movie to 
2 be downloaded instantly,” says Yuzo 
g Aramaki, a spokesman for Nippon 
= Telegraph & Telephone Corp. NTT is 


the parent of Japan’s top mobile- 
phone provider, NTT Docomo, which 
is aiming for 6G speeds topping 100 
gigabits per second. 

Saving three seconds on a movie 
download is a marginal benefit, but 
every second is crucial for autono- 
mous vehicles. To coordinate traffic 
involving multiple self-driving cars, 
live footage from the vehicles needs 
to be sent to remote computers for 
analysis before instructions can be 
relayed back. With 5G, the minimum 
time required for this back-and-forth 
is about seven seconds, says Mr. 
Aramaki, which is too slow to sup- 
port the widespread use of autono- 
mous vehicles—too much can go 
wrong on a crowded road in seven 
seconds. With 6G, the back-and-forth 
can happen with no delay, he says. 

Futurists also are imagining a 
world where robots, manipulated re- 


6G will 
allow 
advances 
on the 
roads, in 
hospitals 
and in 
factories. 


motely by doctors, perform surgery 
on patients without any potentially 
dangerous lag time. In the business 
world, meetings could be attended 
by high-resolution holograms mim- 
icking in real time the movements of 
people working remotely. In facto- 
ries, 6G will provide the bandwidth 
and speed needed to support far 
more production by unmanned, 
cloud-connected machines. 


Hurdles to clear 

All this will require overcoming 
plenty of technical challenges, as the 
messy rollout of 5G in the U.S. is 
highlighting. To achieve faster net- 
work speeds, telecom providers of- 
ten seek to use high frequencies in 
the millimeter-wave spectrum—gen- 
erally 24 gigahertz or higher. Those 
frequencies struggle to carry data 


over long distances and through phys- 
ical obstacles. While 5G is expected to 
reach frequencies of around 30 giga- 
hertz to 50 gigahertz in Japan, NTT 
Docomo expects 6G to be carried on 
frequencies exceeding 100 gigahertz. 

Already the higher frequencies 
used in 5G have led to service-quality 
problems and slow rollouts during 
5G’s initial stages. One problem is 
that those frequencies require more 
base stations—the sites that act as 
common connection points for local 
wireless networks—which can pro- 
voke opposition from communities 
and building owners. 

Transmitting more data at faster 
speeds also requires extra energy. 
Phones with 5G service have been 
known to overheat and drop service 
back to 4G in the U.S. These issues 
will likely be amplified with the even 
speedier and higher-capacity 6G. 

“Right now as the world transfers 
from 4G to 5G, we are looking closely 
at the technological issues that come 
up so that we prepare for them in 
advance next time,” says Mr. Kata- 
giri, the Japanese official in charge 
of 6G planning. 


Angling for business 
Companies that make base stations, 
transmitters and the like want to 
make sure their technology is in- 
cluded in the next standard. They in- 
clude the companies already at the 
core of 5G, such as the U.S.’s Qual- 
comm Inc., which stands on top with 
11.4% of the global share of essential 
5G patents. It is followed by China’s 
Huawei Technologies Co., with 11.1%, 
and South Korea’s Samsung Electron- 
ics Co. with 9.2%, according to tele- 
communications consulting firm Cy- 
ber Creative Institute Co. 

If all goes to plan, it will take about 
a decade for 6G to be ready for con- 
sumers. So mark your calendar for a 
Journal Report on 6G around 2030— 
and a preview of 7G. 


Ms. Davis is a Wall Street Journal 
reporter in Tokyo. She can be 
reached at river.davis@wsj.com. 
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Keeping you connected 
when business is anything 
but usual. 


These days, working together is more important than ever. That's why we've been 
working around the clock during this crisis to maintain network integrity under 
unprecedented demand - all to avoid disruption to your business. We've launched 
six new Command Centers that are enabling the fast delivery of increased 
bandwidth, new circuits and unified communication services. These centers 
will help those now working from home and provide extra support to essential 
institutions experiencing significantly higher data and voice traffic. 


At AT&T, our network is designed to be resilient and our people are strong. Our 
job is to keep you connected. It’s what we've always done. It's what we'll always 


strive to do. 


Learn how else we can help keep your business going at att.com/beprepared 
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